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PREFACE 


In the unequaled and majestic contemporary technological phase of our 
cultural development, where democratic liberties and the means of well- 
being are accessible to everyone, man is unsatisfied, insecure, rebellious, 
confused and lost. More than ever before he seems to lack the sureness 
of his way in life. | 

The abundance of theories, doctrines and various philosophical, social 
or religious systems and moral teachings fails to provide the individual 
today with any clarity whatsoever. Lacking this, he turns to peripheral 
events, to sensational occurrences; he turns his attention to more and 
more new things, mostly to glaring new models of technological products. 
Acquiring a great multitude of these and various other things, he seems 
to stress his own importance, thus making an inquiry in its fundamental 
validity superfluous. In this way he escapes the search of his very own 
mission; he betrays the superior powers which demand from him his 
existential contribution in finding his ideals and outlining the way of 
his life. 

Search for Gods is meant to wake contemporary man up from his 
cultural slumber. By repeated inquiries into the meaning of man’s way 
of being, this study painstakingly but persistently tries to disclose his 
inner core and his way in his cultural world. It does this by repeatedly 
plunging into the event of Western philosophy with no intention to settle 
in any philosophical system, but with a tendency to protrude into the 
pre- or post-philosophical milieu. This milieu is mythical. With this, the 
present study does not make an appeal to humanity to retreat into days 
bygone, but calls it to face the distant tomorrow with the freedom of 
pre-philosophical, that is, mythical principles. The elucidation of the 
basic traits of these principles constitutes the main theme of the study. 
These pre- and post-philosophical principles are called gods. Contem- 
porary times are basically godless and they are bound to be succeeded 
by the gods of tomorrow. 


VIII PREFACE 


While Heidegger’s philosophy provides in this study an exit from the 
purely philosophical milieu of understanding man in his world, the 
mythical world lends the peculiar mode of receiving or anticipating the 
oncoming times, the cultural dawns of tomorrow, hinted at by the 
confusion, disquietude and disruption of our culture’s technological phase. 

During the procedure of this uncommon pre- or post-philosophical 
venture of thought, a new grasp of Nature occupies the central position 
in the following study. This ‘new’ grasp simultaneously is the most 
ancient—known in the dawns of our culture and abandoned and forgotten 
since the birth of philosophy. Consequently the understanding of man’s 
true self and of his standing in reality—the basic aim of the present 
study—is evolved as his ‘under-standing’ of (his standing under) Nature’s 
fundamental event, her play. The very self of man means his response 
to Nature’s flickering play of disclosure-concealment. 

Throughout the study a manner of presentation is maintained which 
does not succumb to strictly scholarly traditions or regulations. This is so, 
mainly because the whole study has the tendency or quality of pristinity. 
The Pristine attitude is mythical, and as such it inevitably is pre-scientific 
or even pre-philosophical, that is, pre-scholarly. 


Salt Spring Island 
and Duncan, 
1969-71 

Dr. Vincent Vycinas. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CONFUSION AND SEARCH FOR GODS 


I strive to be myself 
But who am I? — Guess! 
I do not know it myself! 


Don’t blame me 
For my not being what I am 
And who am I— 
I know no more! 
O.B. Audrone 


Man is.a burdened being. He never is set out in the world fine and 
ready to run and leap like a cloud in the breeze, like a silvery stream 
amid pure rocks, like a bird in the air or a deer on its wild paths. Man 
is always burdened, crude, unrefined—always lost on his trails. He must 
solve his own existential problems before he can proceed to anything else. 
These problems are his burden. 

Sometimes evetything in a man’s individual life or in the life of a 
society seems to run smoothly and with ease, but not for too long: very 
soon man or society experiences blows of destiny and is thrown around 
in confusion. Often this confusion is not of a superficial nature, affecting 
some secondary points in human life. A crisis frequently shakes up the 
very cornerstones of the cultural edifice. Digging himself out from the 
ruins of his fallen world, man, half buried in debris of his own creation, 
raises his head with the questions glaring in his eyes: who am I? What 
is the mission of my life? Which are the guiding criteria of my ways in 
my own world? What is my world? Lost and burdened with essential or 
principal problems man goes out looking firstly for unperishable powers 
of reality which would help him out from his entanglement in the con- 
fusion of perishable things or aims. After each of many crises in his 
world man steps out on the ways of a search for gods. 


2 INTRODUCTION 
I. Obscurities in Man’s World 


The reading of holy books of various cultures and the books written 
by wise men of different ages or those by men of vivid inspiration and 
innermost feelings—shows us that from the earliest ages, from the dawn 
of time, until today and presumably further into the future, we have not 
learned the simplest realities. Do we have an answer to these questions: 
what is the world all about us? What are the principal powers which 
dominate and order everything in it? While everything is perishable, are 
these powers and our world lasting? What am I and what is my destiny? 
After centuries and perhaps millennia of cultural progress, today’s man 
must admit with Goethe’s Faust: ‘Here I stand—a fool!” 

Once we sincerely face the ultimate questions regarding the meaning 
of our world and of ourselves as terra incognita, we make a great discovery 
about them: we discover that the world, with its fundamental swaying 
powers and our innermost selves are shrouded essentially in obscurities. 
The world which sways everything along with our own participation in 
this sway, makes everything clear while remaining obscure itself. 

In this study we have no intention to bring out a formula, a universal 
statement valid to all men at all times—an unfailing prescription or a 
definite blueprint. Such an attempt, as we will see, exceeds man’s faculties; 
moreover, such an attempt would deviate from the very flow of the 
ultimate reality, of the event of Being. It would deviate from it and even 
violate it. 

Throughout the last two millennia there have been many absolute 
systems handed down to us, explaining everything from A to Z. They 
collapsed and sank to earth one after another, and again new absolute 
systems were rising to fall again in their turn. After each of these failures, 
the burdened earthling dug himself out from the ruins of his own creations 
and set his foot again and again on a trail in search of gods, even though 
often he was not fully aware of the true nature of such a search. 

We have many great monuments in our world: temples, statues, songs, 
thoughts, sounds and ingenious technological products. None of these 
things is imperishable. However, their backgrounds, transparent veils 
behind all these creations, seem to last. Because of these backgrounds 
(and not because of the things in the foregrounds!) we can understand 
the things of our world and get hold of ourselves in it now and then. 
Moreover, because of these same backgrounds we can understand each 
other, be friends, come forward as a nation and gang up or we can drift 
apart, oppose each other and treat each other as enemies. 
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By seeking to know our world, we seek to know the backgrounds of 
the things in our world. In these backgrounds the roots of the things 
are nourished; they make the things meaningful and comprehensible, and 
—as we will see—only meaningful things can be real, can be beings. 
Moreover, with the grasp of our world, we can have a grasp of our own 
selves. The grasp of our inner selves, however, never has the clarity or 
persistence of the things: we grasp ourselves as straying, as erring, rising 
and falling. 

There can be no system, complete and perfect, which would throw 
in front of us an exhaustively detailed map of our world. A system is 
always a system in a living milieu in which the ‘systematician’ himself is 
standing, acting and thinking; he errs, searches, finds, fails and starts all 
over again. In no way can he ever be an infallible voice from an absolute 
ground. In spite of this, a thinker can bring forward the structure of his 
world by his thought. He, however, can do this because his thought is 
ultimately the world’s thought. The world’s thought, of course, does not 
come forward all by itself as a thundering voice from above; it comes 
to us by a thinker’s thinking response to it. The world’s thought is 
simultaneously the thinker’s thought. 

To a certain extent, then, the thought of a thinker is the thought of 
everyone. In the thought of a thinker the cultural world announces itself. 
However, it simultaneously withholds itself by not coming forward as 
itself but through the medium of human thought. Because of this, thought 
always is finite—never absolute. 


2. Cabin on the Nechako 


No work or enterprise can be exhaustively planned out and executed 
smoothly to the letter. Many enthusiastic projects or ideas fade away, 
drop out from their outlines or die, and unexpected and unplanned motives 
step in and become incorporated in some developing project. Many details 
die in the planning mind often because of circumstances, more are 
omitted when work begins. Changes, modifications and often total over- 
hauling is inevitable when the enterprise is responsive to the flow of 
reality, instead of the irresponsive, forceful, and dominating carrying out 
of a plan to the letter. 

The theme of this study, the search for gods, initially was meant to be 
a motto for the dwelling of a selected group of people seeking a way out 
from the confusion and the lack of firm ground beneath modern man’s 
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feet. These people were Lithuanians who after the Second World War 
immigrated into the United States of America and into Canada, to elude 
the Communistic regime which tolerates no cultures and tries to mold the 
ways of life and thinking of all people strictly according to its doctrine 
which works out everything in detail for everyone. No choice is left for 
the individual except to blindly submit to it, or else he would become 
‘an enemy of the people’. 

The idea of dwelling oriented by the basic motive af a search for gods 
got its first stimulus in the days of my childhood. Born in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, the steel city of the world, I was taken by my parents 
‘home’ to Lithuania, a small agrarian country on the Baltic sea in north- 
eastern Europe, the land of my parents and ancestors. In a few years 
I became a member of a society which kept alive many ancient ways 
of life and which lived a life close to Nature’s serene, quiet peace. My 
guide and living instructor of these ways of life was my grandfather on 
my mother’s side. 

A man of the XX‘ century, he obscurely preserved the ways of ancient 
life more intensely than the rest of Lithuanian society. He had a deep 
religious respect for fire in the hearth and for thunder and lightning; 
for water in the well or in the creek or lake; for weather with rains, 
winds, frost or peaceful sunshine. He was well acquainted with plants 
—especially trees—and knew well their magic or healing values, not 
just the economical ones. He still knew the gods of his land whom man 
can encounter in the disguise of a plant, an animal, or another man. 
In his world there were plenty of friendly and hostile spirits, and, accord- 
ing to his views, man must always be alert to be able to live out his 
life without becoming an enemy of either. In spite of this, he was a 
Christian, and Nature’s gods for him were standing under the ultimate 
rule of Almighty God. 

It would be a grave mistake to consider my grandfather an unrealistic 
ghost-seer. He stood on the ground firmly with his feet, shod by his self- 
made oversized boots so that everybody could identify his footprints in 
the snow and tell where ‘the sage’ (thus he was called) went. He knew 
the main diseases and the natural remedies for them. He always used to 
be called to the sick or death bed. He presided at funerals and weddings. 
Neighbors having disagreements used to come to see him and they 
submitted to his judgements and sentences. In times of flood, forest fires, 
storms, epidemics, or wars everyone looked to him for council. 

In ancient Lithuanian times an individual of the kind my grandfather 
was used to be called ‘krivis’, a high priest. He used to be a priest and 
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ruler who did not drive his people to certain ways, but whom they 
followed of their own accord. We will gradually get to a broader elucida- 
tion of the Arvivis’ function at appropriate occasions. 

My grandfather died in the middle of World War II, leaving in me 
a permanent imprint of the ancient Lithuanian world. With this image 
in my soul I left Lithuania when the Communists were invading it and 
after a sojourn in western Europe I went back to the United States of 
America. 

The ancient Lithuanian ways of life ended abruptly with World War II. 
Even if Lithuania, by some favorable circumstance, would have escaped 
the Communist occupation, the mightily spreading anthropocentric demo- 
cratic ways of life would have inevitably modernized the conservative 
Lithuanian ways by peaceful and non-violent means. 

Burdened with my grandfather’s inheritance, I felt an obligation in 
myself to carry on his cultural work. I soon realized that mere restoration 
of the ancient ways was no longer feasible. On the other hand, I saw that 
modern man’s confused ways lacked the firmness and strength of the 
ancient world, which was directed by principles superior to man or to 
those established by man. The ancient ways had to be preserved not for 
their own sake, but, perhaps, as a pattern for modern man to follow in 
getting out of his superficial confusion, that is, his search for his future 
gods. 

Cool central British Columbia with its immense forests and large lakes 
and rivers appeared to me a land with a mighty prevalence of Nature’s 
predominance, not yet overshadowed by the way of the anthropocentric 
technological world. Near Vanderhoof on the banks of the pure and 
wide Nechako River I decided to try to establish a community of 
Lithuanian people, a village which would be called Medeine, to promote, 
or rather to renew, the ancient Lithuanian ways of life to gain a better 
orientation for overcoming modern man’s confusion and then to break 
open the trails towards the future—the trails of the search for gods. 

Because of the failure of North America’s Lithuanian people to support 
my idea, the village of Medeine was never born. One beautiful October 
day in 1968, I was sitting in my cabin overlooking the wide and mighty 
waters of the Nechako River with the flocks of wild geese swimming in 
it and I felt that an intensified dwelling was quite possible here. The 
deep black soil along the Nechako was promising to be good farming 
land. There were many fine straight fir trees suitable for log houses of 
the kind ancient Lithuanian homes used to be. The large river assured 
a good water supply, and climatic conditions here were not too much 
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different from those in Lithuania. With all these circumstances, the 
founding of a colony to preserve the Lithuanian agrarian ways was very 
well possible. Why, then, did I fail to get support for my idea from my 
fellow Lithuanians? 

They had left Lithuania, their native land, mainly to preserve their 
culture which had been threatened with eradication by intolerant, unhuman 
and uncultured—as we will see—Communism. Here in North America the 
danger of their culture’s total assimilation with the modern phase of 
Western democracy was also very acute. Therefore a need to preserve 
Lithuanian culture, first of all, called for the preservation of the Lithu- 
anian ways of living. This is precisely why Medeine’s village was planned. 

Gradually I realized that the reason for the failure of my fellow 
Lithuanians to support the idea of Medeine’s village was its appearance 
as a step back into the ways of dwelling of bygone times. Taken radically, 
this was a misunderstanding. No living culture freezes itself into one 
phase. Culture grows and develops; a living culture is always forward- 
looking. Dwelling in Medeine’s village meant a search for gods, however, 
not those of the past but of the future. A way to the future, being 
historical, implies the past. Therefore Medeine really was not a step back 
or retreat into bygone days, completely abandoning contemporary human- 
ity’s responsibilities and obligations. On the contrary, this village was 
meant to provide a firm base for a thrust into the future. Stepping out from 
the overwhelming flow of contemporary ways, which are outwardly 
secure and even triumphant, but inwardly confused, panicky and wholly 
lacking in strong principles, frees man’s future—provides him with a 
perspective and makes him capable of being culturally creative. This 
was the true aim of Medeine’s village. 

A living culture in the process of development often reacquires the 
ancient ways anew, in no way, however, does it become identical to the 
outlived phases of these ways. We can find an analogy for such a cultural 
development on a biological level of animal life. A seal, for instance, 
returned to the aquatic life from which it had evolved millennia before. 
This, however, does not mean that the seal has become identical to any 
of the primeval fishes or any fish at all. 

The Lithuanian culture belongs to the family of other Western cultures, 
and it—yjust as these—suffers from confusion and lack of principles. 
However, because of the ample conservative elements still kept alive 
in this culture until World War II, it may well contribute to the over- 
coming of modern man’s cultural crises. 
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Medeine, a possible experiment of ancient Lithuanian living on the 
banks of the Nechako River, mainly was a milieu, a stead, for mankind’s 
ultramodern venture to search for his gods. 

With these thoughts on that particular sunny day, when gazing through 
my cabin’s window, I arrived at a conclusion that instead of founding a 
community for an intensified way of life under gods, I should rather 
now make a wide appeal to contemporary culturally minded people in 
general to embark upon a way of search for gods. Thus the idea to write 
a book, entitled Search for Gods, was born. 


3. The General Method of the Present Book 


It goes without saying that the present cultural level has long surpassed 
the levels of former cultures, including those of our own Western culture. 
The statement ‘it goes without saying’ here means a thoughtless acceptance 
of something as being true without taking a critical standpoint. It means 
an acceptance on the grounds of the unfounded, however in vivid currency 
pulsating opinions, without any need to justify them or to explore their 
validity. 

At the height of our modern Western culture there is a multitude of 
‘-isms’ in political, scientific, philosophical and religious fields. Socialism, 
Communism, nationalism, psychologism, materialism, idealism, Catholic- 
ism—are only a few of the many. 

From a superficial viewpoint this multitude of ‘-isms’ gives an impres- 
sion of orderly and organized areas of culture. Yet, it is not quite so! 
Any careful examination of these ‘-isms’ will reveal much uncertainty, 
doubt, question and, what is most important, much difference of opinion, 
interpretation and even definition between various authorities on each 
‘-ism’, not only between those on one ‘ism’ and another. There is not 
even one authority in the field of Western culture as such who would 
exhaustively elaborate and present its principles, their origin and develop- 
ment from the past, their present conditions and their future prospects 
—in a way which would fully coincide with the similar work of any other 
prominent authority of the same culture. 

Instead of being firm and solid, the world of contemporary man is 
confused and disoriented. Do we know, for instance, how to raise our 
children? Which of the educational ‘-isms’ here gives us a definite method 
and convincing phases and interpretation of education at each phase, 
—an interpretation which would exclude all disagreements and uncer- 
tainties among parents? Which of the appropriate ‘-isms’ instructs us 
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the same way and provides us with the same sureness regarding our 
married lives? Do we know what marriage is? What its meaning is? 
What are the married indivdual’s obligations and responsibilities toward 
his partner and toward society? What is society, the neighborhood, the 
nation? What are the rights of the individual and according to what 
principles are they determined? Furthermore, what is the real meaning 
of democracy?—of freedom?—of peace? Which is the true faith or true 
church? What is truth as such? Which philosophy is the true one? 

The list of such or similar questions can be carried on page after page 
until we must admit that our ‘superculture’ is very shaky, uncertain, and 
that each of its areas is split up into a multitude of fibres and pervaded 
by ubiquitous confusion. 

Search for Gods is a passage through the manifestly firm and solid 
structures, based on the fundamental grounds of our culture, with an 
intention to disclose the ruins in its concealed depths. This attempt is 
unique in that it abandons all ‘-isms’, and, most of all, all absolute stand- 
points. Instead of investigating various cultures, this study limits itself 
to plunging into the central movement present in any culture without 
the guidance of any well planned system or any effective method of 
investigation. It, nevertheless, is ever open toward the system and method 
of cultural reality itself. 

In spite of whatever its title may suggest, the present study is not a 
religious story. It, rather, is an attempt to rediscover the things arround 
ourselves in their primordial freshness, purity or, perhaps, innocence. 
Rediscovery of things in these ways or manners is preceded by the 
rediscovery of the pristine meaning of ever-elusive Nature. 

In our technological world Nature has become nothing but a huge 
resource of materials waiting for man’s creative, forming hand, which 
delicately arranges all things in their specific categories and places them 
in their right order. Nature, with her own mighty creativeness, is inter- 
preted as a cluster of blind forces causally interrelated;—her true essence 
and creativeness is totally ignored. And yet it was the same ever-playful 
creativeness of Nature which brought forth mountains and lakes, trees, 
fruits and flowers, insects, birds and animals, and finally, which gave a 
start to man, to history and culture. Today, more than ever before, 
Nature’s creativeness is covered up and concealed by man’s outstanding, 
splendid, technological devices. 

With an attempt to regain an insight into Nature as the ultimate basis 
of any culture, Search for Gods is a treatise on Nature as well as on 
culture. By abandoning the anthropocentric standpoint, in no way does 
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it overlook the importance of man. Nature’s play would remain ever 
concealed if not for culture, and culture is unthinkable without man’s 
—be it responsive only—co-operative attitude towards Nature. A search 
for gods is a search for Nature, a search for culture, and perhaps most 
of all, a search for man’s innermost self. 

With culture as its theme, this book is not really philosophical. Most 
certainly it is not a philosophy of culture, if this is taken as merely a 
segment within a multitude of areas treated by philosophy. Philosophy 
is an event within culture, just as is poetry, art, and most essentially, 
the cults of gods (mythical or natural religions). 

Since Search for Gods is a cultural study, frequent references will be 
made to mythical, philosophical, psychological, and other such areas. 
All these aspects, however, do not make the following study a con- 
glomerate of observations in various fields. On the contrary, in spite 
of the many ‘fields’, the very same theme will consistently prevail. This 
theme—the search for gods—will not be dealt with by using a calculating 
technique, a slide rule, or with objectively impersonal rationalistic or 
logical methods, but by observing and exploring experiences in a multi- 
tude and deviating, living situations of man; briefly it will be dealt with 
existentially. 

Search for Gods is concerned with man’s ways in his world. It is 
concerned with his day not just from 8 a.m. until 5 p.m., but until 
midnight and further throughout the night. It is concerned with his 
home, with his street, with the paths and corridors he walks throughout 
the days of his life. It tries to disclose the most fundamental or ultimate 
motives of what he is doing. It tries to see wherein the meanings of all 
things and all variously directed events of man’s living situations are 
rooted and what the meaning of man’s own being, of his innermost self, 
is; of what his happiness consists and what the meaning of his death is. 
In all, what the meaning of man’s world is? 

The following study will try to lay bare contemporary Western man’s 
confusion, his being lost in the multitude of ‘right’ ways, and therewith 
it will envision man’s sooner or later inevitable turning towards the 
cultural season where his many crises will start to thaw with the oncoming 
of future gods, and definitely not with the new blueprints designed by man. 

Our intention to présent the true meaning of today’s prevailing anthro- 
pocentric principles in our cultural world, and to predict the prospects 
of our culture and its principles in the not too distant future, will be 
encumbered by a need for us to abstain. from any established theory, 
doctrine or system—from any prevailing ‘-ism’. We are doing this not 
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because we are seeking an ‘original’ or genuine answer, or trying to be 
different. We are doing it principally because of the shortcomings and 
inadequacies of the prevailing doctrines in dealing with the most funda- 
mental cultural problems we are envisioning. 

An ‘-ism’ is comparable to a map with a main highway from north 
to south and many smaller roads on the east and west sides. Every 
‘-ism’ has its main highway (be it God, matter, man etc.) and this highway 
makes everything clear. Our map, in this study, presents a vast wilderness 
without any highways or roads. There are only paths or trails beginning 
and ending and leading nowhere definitely. 

In touching upon the most fundamental and most vital problems of 
our cultural world, we will proceed without any pre-set system. After 
each round of dealing with these problems—after travelling on the trails 
or paths of our exploratory territory—we will begin to notice the outlines 
of an emerging system of Nature in her ever-concealed self-disclosure, 
in her play. And this is, or rather will be, our system. It cannot—and 
thus will not—be laid out in a crystal clear pattern; however, it will 
present itself as the ultimate ground of everything considered crystal clear. 
It will prove itself as the ultimate—even though not absolute—grounds 
which themselves are not founded or dependent upon anything. What- 
ever is founded, rests on groundlessness—on an abyss, on Nature. 

An appeal must be made here to the reader to go patiently through 
the whole book, as it is a diagnosis of the hidden cultural ailments of 
our times along with some hints of remedies, without, however, being 
able to present a universal or absolute prescription for complete cultural 
recovery. 

The point of gravity of the preliminary answers to the basic questions 
which draw our attention to the present study will result in the problem 
of man’s innermost self. The widening of these questions into a culture- 
wide milieu, will be the assignment of our next projected study (Our 
Cultural Agony). 


CHAPTER I 


EARLY MAN’S WORLD 


Once, in northern British Columbia, I found an old log cabin, built 
obviously by some capable ancient craftsman. It stood on a nice large 
creek with rapids, remote from any highways and accessible only on foot 
by a narrow path. There was nicely piled dry poplar firewood under the 
cabin’s far extending roof. Inside, there was a large ‘front room’ with 
a stove, a table, a bench, a shelf, a few pots and a kerosene lamp. There 
was an adjoining room, a bedroom, with a ‘pioneer’ bed (a bed made of 
round poplar sticks with bark). That was all! On the table there was a 
note in an individual handwriting: “You are welcome to stay here. 
Please respect this meager property of a meager man, who comes here 
to live when days get hard, and who finds here shelter, heat, some cooked 
fish, and most of all, a holy quiet.’ Perhaps this man—the owner of the 
cabin—came here periodically, forced by circumstances of being ‘meager’ 
moneywise. It is also possible that he was drawn this way by the ‘holy 
quiet’. 

There are frequent occasions which reveal contemporary man’s atavistic 
inclinations towards pioneer days or ancient or archaic ways. In eastern 
Canada, for instance, there is a strong demand for ancient log cabins. 
Town people buy ancient cabins, which mostly stand unused on some 
farm land. They carefully number with chalk each log in the right order 
before taking the logs apart. In that way they can reconstruct the cabin 
exactly as it was originally built. They build these cabins mostly on 
their ‘wild’ vacation lands. After the cabin is built, they furnish it with 
centuries-old furniture and start to live an old timer’s life. 

There are more and more people who strive and have a desire or 
inclination for former simpler ways of life. Most of the time, however, 
all this is considered only as a break or an interruption of man’s ‘serious’ 
technological enterprises, comparable to holiday or vacation trips. As 
a general rule, it goes without saying that the technological world is true 
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and mighty and hardly questionable in the course of its development. 
Tendencies toward the ancient ways are merely a matter of entertainment. 
Compared with the technological anthropocentric ways, they are inferior, 
backward, uncultivated and unadvanced, even though with poetical or 
romantic hues: there is something attractive about them. 


1. Modern Specialization and Mythical Wholeness 


An advanced way of life means a cultivation of a very limited activity, 
a taking up of a single fibre in the fabrics of modern life—a simple 
function in a complex mechanism of a multitude of motions. In the larger 
beer parlours of Canada one can see an employee whose function is to 
empty the ashtrays. From the time of the parlour’s opening until the late 
hour of closing, all he does is go with a special pail around the tables, 
dumping in it the contents of the ashtrays from every table. Another 
‘specialist’? we can mention here is a meterman, who walks the streets 
of some section of some large city and checks the parking meters from 
morning till evening, day after day, month after month, and year after 
year. As the members of advanced humanity, the ashtray man and the 
meterman are commonly considered as standing on a much higher cultural 
stage than the ‘primitive’ or mythical man. 

An elevator man once visited his brother who was a peasant and 
found him busy manuring his land. With silk shirt and a rainbow tie, the 
elevator man, encompassed by pleasantly smelling deodorants, asked his 
brother smiling: “How does it feel to spread manure?” His brother, 
with sleeves rolled up, holding a manure fork in his muscular hands and 
wiping the sweat from his face, quietly answered: “It feels just about 
the same way as doing any other work on my land. In a way, it is an 
interesting function once I see this action interrelated with many others 
on my farm. Spreading the manure I can easily visualize eventually 
black soil which will nourish grain, tomatoes, berries, clover and other 
fruits of the earth. It will provide with food my family, my calves, my 
pigs, geese and chickens. This one action of spreading of manure refers 
to my whole homestead with all its works; it refers to my family, to 
society, to Nature with her never transparent powers which at times are 
threatening and at times blessing; moreover, it refers to the Almighty, 
whose sway is beyond the farthest star and yet always breathtakingly 
near.” 

“You always have been a bit of a poet”, answered his brother, 
sophisticated man of the city. “It may be the reason for your remaining 
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a farmer. If you were realistic, like I, you would have stepped into a 
more civilized way of life with easier work and better pay.” 

“You and all ‘civilized’ tradesmen like you,” said the peasant, “have 
your pay as the sole motive for your work. I would not trade my hard 
but beautiful world for your light jobs and good earnings. You are tiny 
wheels in a giant mechanism. Every motion of yours is pre-arranged and 
pre-determined, while I stand free in my world.” 

My grandfather, highly respected by his villagers, often was belittled 
and sometimes mocked by the town dwellers. This was so because of his 
backwardness of his being a living offspring of the already dead past. 
Almost with admiration I—still a child—used to watch him at work 
making the wagon wheels. For the felly he used ash tree—a hard but 
flexible wood. The hubs he made of twist grain birch. Spokes had to be 
either oak or ash wood. I was also amazed to observe him making 
barrels for beer or wine. Each board was bent along its length as well as 
its width; and each board had to fit exactly with the other boards on 
each side of itself in order to be watertight. Moreover, the bottom boards 
had to be set into the inner insides of the side boards. This was an all- 
wood product as even the hoops were made of strong willow sprouts 
skillfully wrapped around the barrel in four different places. 

There was nothing in my grandfather’s household that he was not able 
to build; and build well. He was skilled in log construction; he made 
wagons and sleighs. He was very capable in leather work (harnesses, 
saddles, the national footwear, and so on); however, in wood work he 
was at his best. This was testified by artistically made spinning wheels, 
weaving-looms, wooden spoons, farm gates, weathercocks, and many 
other things. 

Skill in making things was not the only thing manifesting my grand- 
father’s knowledge of his world in its wholeness. He was totally familiar 
with all the living situations in which he or his countrymen could ever 
be involved. He knew what was right, true, beautiful, and holy, along 
with what was wrong, false, unattractive, and profane. Being thoroughly 
aware of the things in his world and of all roads and crossroads of men 
in it, he was a man of broad culture, drastically differing from the spe- 
cialized modern men, such as an ashtray man, a meterman, or an 
elevator man. 

Anyone who is deeply rooted in the primaeval, mythical, not as yet 
split-up world of specializations, is bound to have the aspect of fullness, 
totality, wholeness, holiness and thus of godliness. This basic aspect of 
his is not a result of abstract meditation or reasoning, but that of his 
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going through the movement of the basic powers of his living world. 
Such a man is surrounded by things which are founded in other than 
anthropocentric (that is, subjective) grounds. Moreover, he dealt with 
people around himself—his family, neighbors, countrymen—under the 
criteria of wholeness (of holiness), rather than those of anthropocentricity. 

An elevator man—it is true—may be well read and may have some 
acquaintance with religious problems, nevertheless, because of the very 
narrow field of function, he lacks the fullness of dwelling in his cultural 
world. He inevitably is isolated into a cell where his function is restricted 
to a minimum; he lacks the openness towards the ultimate swaying powers 
of his world (towards the gods). This—as we will see later—exactly 
means culturelessness rather than being cultural. Today only a descendant 
of a mythical world can get in touch with and ‘under-stand’ the higher 
or godly powers in the midst of his living days. Mythical man and the 
mythical way of dwelling is unthinkable without the gods. These grant 
thé aspect of wholeness (not just holiness) to man’s dwelling and to his 
knowledge of his world. 

During the last couple of decades in Germany, there appeared several 
novels dealing with contemporary Prussians in some remote villages who 
still have preserved some traces of their ancient, pre-Christian, Lithuanian 
culture. Most noteworthy authors of these novels are Ernst Wiechert, 
Herman Sudermann and Agnes Miegel. Still today in Prussia, according 
to them, childless couples or people whose marriages break apart or 
those whose love becomes shattered by circumstances unwilled by either 
of the parties, see the cause of these misfortunes in the works of Laima, 
the goddess of destiny who arranges and orders the way of life of every 
man. Anyone who does an unjust deed is punished by the god Perkunas, 
the god of lightning, of order and justice. This god, even though often 
very formidable, especially during the times of storms and thunder, is a 
blessing and caring god. With rainbows, dews and mild rains he endows 
the soil and fields and thus sends well-being to men. However, man must 
strictly respect his established order, upheld by the lower gods and 
watched over and interpreted by the nation’s priest, the krivis. According 
to the decrees of Perkunas, the sun shines equally for all. Anyone who 
throws his fellow man into a shadow is unjust and gets into disgrace 
with the just Perkunas. 

Ernst Wiechert, a child of ancient culture himself, intensely felt and 
vividly experienced the forest deity, who provided the early man with 
all he needed (food, shelter, protection, implements, and so on) and who 
surrounded him with the ‘eternal song’, the sound of trees in forests, which 
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granted the intense feeling of holiness and the mood of being near god’s 
hand. Unlike the ancient Prussians, he did not call this deity Medeine 
(medis means ‘tree’ in Lithuanian as well as in ancient Prussian), but 
named it the “Green God’. With his warm affection for the ancient ways, 
still found in the lives of his fellowmen, he called the traces of ancient 
culture the “‘beautiful glow of heathendom” (schdne Glanz des Heiden- 
tums). 

‘Backward’ people who still live at the margins of our technological 
civilization are marked by the fullness of their lives when compared with 
the fragmental lives of specialized city men. In the lives of fullness, 
Nature’s sway still prevails, even though always obscurely. Because of 
this interconnection between the fullness of man’s life and Nature’s 
sway, I made unsuccessful attempts to start Medeine’s village in northern 
British Columbia in 1963. A nostalgic respect towards unspoiled, pri- 
mordial Nature, and my inner inclination to the ‘beautiful glow of 
heathendom’ were, perhaps, the main driving forces in my trying to start 
up a pristine dwelling on the banks of the beautiful and pure Nechako 
River near Vanderhoof, British Columbia. 

The failure of this venture most probably was caused by its misinter- 
pretation as a preference of farm life rather than urban on the one hand, 
and as a relapse into ancient (pre-Christian) Lithuanian culture, on the 
other. This misinterpretation was done by my fellow Lithuanians. Even 
though both of these motives were actually in my project, they were only 
secondary; the main motive was a seeking to restore the fullness of cultural 
life lost in the upswing and mighty spreading of anthropocentric principles 
which have reached their bloom in the cultural phase of technology. This 
motive was totally ignored by my countrymen. The fullness of life I was 
seeking stood in sharp contrast with the hair-splitting specialization of 
the technological world, which endows man with a narrow perfection 
and takes away from him his implication in the holy wholeness of 
Nature. 

Before making any publicity concerning Medeine’s village, I talked 
with an energetic man from Oregon, who had taken up a homestead 
in the Vanderhoof area. He had sold his farm in Oregon before coming 
to Vanderhoof. “Why did you not stay in Oregon and develop your 
farm there?” I asked him. ‘There cannot be any real farming life in 
Oregon or anywhere else in the United States of America. An American 
farmer today is sort of a manager. Work on his farm is divided or split 
up into a number of specialities: milking, feeding, mechanical operations, 
irrigation work, book-keeping, cooking and household building main- 
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tenance work, and so on. Modern farming is just as split up and specializ- 
ed as is any other modern institution or enterprise.’”” Modern farming in 
many ways resembles the collective farming in Russia, with the difference 
that here the manager is not the owner. 

What the man from Oregon had in mind when he took up a home- 
stead in Vanderhoof was not modern farming but peasants’ farming. 
A peasant is not just a manager of his land. He is himself involved in 
every work on it. He thus has a living contact with all the forces which 
determine his life and the lives of his family; which affect all things 
and animals of his household; and which place him in one way or 
another in communication with his neighbors or society. A peasant 
fertilizes his fields, plows them, decides which crop must follow which; 
he digs in the posts for the fences surrounding his pasture or his whole 
land; he co-operates with his neighbors on some complicated works, 
thereby attaining mutual benefits and developing an intensified living 
communication with them. 

Because of a peasant’s actual standing at every major event occurring 
on his land, and because of his handling of all arising problems, he 
acquires a great wealth of experiences by his finger tips, by his eyes, 
by his mind. He is familiar with the weather of his land, with plants— 
domestic or wild—with animals, with his countrymen, and most of all 
with the hidden powers in Nature who are more often hostile than 
benevolent. In spite of all these experiences, a peasant is generally 
considered as standing low on the cultural ladder. If not lower, he is 
in no way considered higher than, for instance, an elevator man in some 
large city. Such an attitude ignores the true meaning of culture by 
considering it as a way of ‘humanization’ and domination of reality 
rather than man’s opening of himself to the powers of reality, to the 
powers which dominate and arrange the ways of all things, including 
man. 

An anthropocentric domination of nature today means the process 
of culture’s development. Culture begins with man’s confrontation of 
nature and it reaches its fullness in its complete conquest and domination 
by man. Cultural standing manifested by the peasants’ world, on the 
contrary, expresses the course of culture as beginning with man’s opening 
of himself to Nature’s sway and as staying alive as long as man maintains 
this openness. In this understanding, even though culture always grows, 
it does not grow towards a certain end. There is no cultural completion! 
No earthly paradise! Nothing like this!—be it the never-clearly-defined 
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ideal of American democracy or be it the well-defined world of Com- 
munistic complete socialization. 

The ‘growth’ of culture is nothing but the repeated incursion of its 
various phases into the living days of society accomplished by culturalists’ 
responsive attitudes towards Nature’s sway. According to this conception 
of culture, culture by its growth keeps man alive as man—alive as the 
cultural entity. Moreover, according to this same conception, modern 
man is marked by cultural poverty. The misleading brilliance of his 
specialization in a very narrow field, from the viewpoint of cultural 
fullness it is peripheral or rootless. Being overly comfortable in his chrysalis 
of specialization, he fails to become aware of his cultural poverty. The 
first step towards his re-entry of the ways of culture is an unprejudiced 
re-examination of the cornerstones or pillars of his cultural world. In 
this way, he may discover himself as floating in the vacuum of non- 
principles, and only then he may enter the way of a search for his 
cultural principles—a search for gods. 

Medeine’s village precisely was meant to be an appeal for renewed 
cultural growth, a stepping out into vast cultural fields, unchopped by 
‘humanistic’ specializations—fields stretching out under the free skies 
of gods unborn. In no way was this village meant as an ideal mode of 
true culture. Peasantry, rather than urban specialization, was more suited 
for recapturing the aspects of cultural fullness. With this aspect conditions 
can be reacquired which are needed for cultural growth. This aspect of 
fullness discloses the insufficiency of anthropocentric principles. With his 
disclosure contemporary man simultaneously loses the firm ground 
beneath his feet, and a search for cultural principles then becomes a 
mission of utmost importance. A search for cultural principles is a search 
for gods. 


2. The Theocentric or Enthusiastic World 


With the collapse of Medeine’s project, the thought of writing Search 
for Gods was conceived. The intentions of both were essentially the 
same. However, while Medeine was meant to be a search for gods in 
a living or dwelling manner, the present study is merely an interpretation 
of such a dwelling. Its theme is the cultural growth. 

A cultural growth is a continuous struggle for culture’s own principles. 
These principles are essentially elusive: they have to be recaptured again 
and again. Each culture or cultural phase either succeeds or fails to 
bring them into its objective works or creations. In these creations the 
cultural principles glare in living hues and are buried unrecognizably in 
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their opaque colors. Cultural principles are disclosed and concealed in 
the very growth of culture. No true culture—even though it always means 
fullness of life—ever attains its absolute fullness. Any unquestionably 
universally true, valid, and well defined cultural principles precisely mean 
the opposite: the absence of true living principles. Moreover, they mean 
the absence of cultural growth. 

A true culturalist is not the one who presents cultural blueprints 
unchangeably the same to all humanity for all times. A_ culturalist, 
nevertheless, presents the blueprints however valid they are in the living 
situations of his community and principally to it. True examples of true 
culturalists were the high priests of the archaic Lithuanian religion, who 
were called krivis. The name krivis refers to a tall crooked cane. The 
top of this cane bends downwards. It was generally maintained that such 
a cane symbolizes life and death. A careful inquiry into this meaning 
would show us that this cane symbolizes the sameness of life and death. 
Of course, life and death here do not mean physical or animal life and 
death. They rather mean the life and death of being-man, of man as 
man, of man’s innermost self. Pre-cultural man, for instance, was no man 
as yet; however, he was alive and he died. Life and death of man as man 
is his culturalness and, in a way, also his culturelessness. Both of these 
ways of man are his response or irresponsibility to movement of culture 
itself. Now, since culture constantly grows, it never proceeds in a straight 
line towards its final aim. It constantly returns to its beginning; it is an 
aim in itself. This is manifested by the crookedness of the krivis’ cane. 

Krivis stood above the whole Lithuanian nation. He ‘under-stood’ his 
country’s gods and he knew their will or their destinies which they have 
designated to his nation. Therefore in the critical situations of the 
Lithuanian nation’s life, the high priest krivis made decisions concerning 
the ways in which the nation should face the critical situations and 
what solution it should follow to overcome the crisis. The will of the 
high priest Arivis was heralded to every cell of the nation by the lower 
or subordinate priests, the lower kriviai. Each of these carried the 
‘crooked staff’? (Krivule) indicating their authority, their credentials, in 
proclaiming the message from the high priest. In the events of utmost 
importance, after proclaiming the will of the gods to his best knowledge 
or wisdom, the high priest sealed the trustworthiness of his decision by 
leaping with his white horse into flames of burning oak wood. These 
flames were ever burning, and guarded by the holy priestesses vaidilutes. 

Marking the acme of his highest wisdom (expressed by his nationwide 
decision), the acme of his life by his death, he was as though saying that 
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the most lucid declaration of the gods’ will simultaneously is the obscurity 
of his silence. Only man can herald their will, and man’s voice is always 
fragile. The high priest’s life-death is the lucidity-obscurity of the gods, 
as what the crooked staff of krivis stands for. | 

For ages now the holy fires are dead and no krivis declares the will of 
the gods. Nevertheless, as late as the beginning of World War II, some 
wise peasants of the Lithuanian nation preserved the wisdom of krivis, 
although diluted by Christian elements. I am quite sure that the last Krivis 
was my grandfather who led me onto the paths of ancient wisdom. If 
he would still be living today, he would not be a krivis anymore. This is 
so because after World War II the old ways, preserved throughout the 
centuries, were abruptly dropped. This means that my grandfather would 
not have any living community around himself. No krivis is a krivis 
without a community or a nation. 

With principally the same interests as my grandfather, can I, pre- 
viously trying to found Medeine’s village and now writing the present 
study, in any way be considered a krivis? No! The reason is the same: 
the lack of a living cultural or godly community! Moreover, unlike my 
grandfather I have no awareness of distinct Lithuanian deities in a living 
manner (I only know them by some study of Lithuanian myths). In 
spite of this, there is a difference between my godlessness and that of 
my community: while my community (people around me) are not aware 
of their godlessness, I have an intense such awareness. To be aware of 
godlessness, in the sense of being aware of the absence of gods, means 
essentially the same as being aware of their presence (if and when they 
are present) and thus it means godliness. Anyone intensely aware of the 
absence or lack of gods in our world, is permeated by his being open to 
the signs of future gods announcing themselves. These gods are gods of 
the future human community. My intense awareness of contemporary 
world’s godlessness can be considered as my being a krivis of god- 
lessness, who is open to the advance of future gods, the gods of the 
future community. 

‘Godless’ is a truer designation of the contemporary world than is 
‘anthropocentric’. This is so because there is no anthropocentric culture 
all by itself. Anthropocentric is a phase in a cultural growth, where the 
ultimate moving principles, by which culture is supported, collapse, 
retreat and leave man alone. Man, thus left alone, interprets the absence 
of the ultimate ground holding up his world as the mark of his supremacy, 
his lordliness, his self-sufficient subjectivism. The anthropocentric phase 
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is a godless phase in a culture. Mythical language would call it a chaotic 
phase or the twilight of gods. 

The intention of the present study, as the title states, is the search for 
gods. Such a search—as we have seen—cannot be confined within the 
boundaries of the anthropocentric cultural phase, and therefore it cannot 
be accomplished by the anthropocentric means of some logically founded 
philosophical system, or even less by pure scientism and its precise 
concepts. Instead of the above widely acknowledged highways, we are 
bound here to struggle on our way ahead on hardly trodden paths. 
Because of this, our approaches, our problems, and our ways of dealing 
with them, will seem to be inadequate, deficient, dream-like, or even odd. 
We, however, hope. that as we proceed the reader will become more and 
more aware of why and whereto the search is heading. Moreover, we 
hope that gradually, instead of being wholly unsystematic, the present 
study will reveal a system which lies concealed in the very movement 
of culture itseli—a system constructed by no man, but implied in reality, 
in Nature herself. 

Not being self-sufficient, the anthropocentric world calls for a sincere 
inquiry into its cornerstones or pillars. Such an inquiry is bound to bring 
out its hidden non-anthropocentric backgrounds. On their surface, the 
contemporary man’s ways seem to be firm, sound and straight. As soon 
as one stops and starts to meditate whereto these ways lead and, especially, 
wherefrom they come, contemporary man’s world becomes shaky, insecure, 
ridden by problems, confused, and most of all, it appears to be not 
self-sufficient or it points to backgrounds other than anthropocentric 
ones. An inquiry into contemporary man’s world, complemented by an 
adequate inquiry into the mythical world, may succeed in the discovery 
of the hitherto concealed grounds from which any living world has its 
beginning. These ultimate grounds are those whereto our search is 
directed. 


3. Enthusiasm in the Mythical World 


In the mythical world man does not occupy the central stage; and he 
is not the driving force which co-ordinates everything out from the 
grounds wholly on his own. Man here takes part in the movement of 
forces which are guided or directed by gods or demons. These forces 
sway everything which is immanent, that is, which is inside the world: 
lifeless things, plants, animals, and also men. We must stress here that 
the transcendental forces in the mythical world are not beyond-the-world 
or supernatural forces. They are the forces in the world itself—in Nature. 
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Pharaoh Amenophis IV, in an inscription in a funeral chapel, is 
referred to as “he who lives by Maet.” 1 Maet is the Egyptian goddess 
of wisdom and order. Daughter of Ra, supreme sun god, she expresses 
the ‘emanation of the sun’’.? Sunshine is the source of life and motion. 
Maet wears a plume on her forehead which, trembling at the slightest 
motion of the air, symbolizes motion and the breath of life. An image in 
the above-mentioned funeral chapel portrays Maet’s plumes as turned 
towards king Amenophis IV.? This means that the divine life, power 
and wisdom is flowing from the goddess to the King. The King, man par 
excellence, receives his wisdom, power, life, and human supremacy from 
the gods. 

The Egyptians highly respected their kings. They thought of them as 
themselves godly. By following his king, an Egyptian—any Egyptian— 
followed his gods: he ‘lived by Maet’ and thus partook in the very play 
of the gods, thereby partaking in the play of his world. This Egyptian 
attitude exemplifies well mythical man’s attitude in general. The world’s 
scene is run by the gods, and man must find ways to respond to, to 
harmonize with and fit into the play of the gods. In that way he can 
and does live a great life. 

Gods in the mythical man’s world are not entities mostly resembling 
men and sometimes animals. By the mythical artists they are depicted 
as men or animals only because gods in their own reign are not express- 
ible or portrayable. We know that Maet, emanation of the sun, is no 
man-shaped being; neither is Ra, the god of the sun. Moreover, Maet is 
not the rays of the sun nor is Ra the sun itself; they merely are manifested 
by these entities which are backed up by these deities or permeated by 
them. What really are gods in themselves remains concealed; they break 
through into disclosure by way of things, plants, animals, and mostly 
men, as the immanent or entitative realities which are permeated by the 
transcendental or godly realities. Gods never are exhaustively disclosed 
or revealed; they always remain concealed and therefore they are always 
sought or searched by men. 

Clarity in the mythical framework strongly differs from philosophical 
clarity. Mythical language is rich and colorful. It hides in itself not only 


* Christiane Desroches-Noblecourt, Life and Death of a Pharaoh/Tutankhamen 
(New York: New York Graphic Society, 1962), pp. 129-130. 

2 Ibid., p. 128. 

® Cf. Ibid., p. 129. 

* Cf. Ibid. 
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religious elements and beauty of presentation, but also much of realistically 
alive wisdom. Any attempt to translate mythical language hastily into 
philosophically well established concepts, especially into traditional (Aris- 
totelian-Thomistic ones), is disastrous to mythical truths. An attempt at 
such a philosophical translation mirrors the play of gods in purely human 
criteria. Gods thus are ‘humanized’ and their very essence eludes our 
grasp. According to mythical understanding, not the gods are to be seen 
as founded on wholly human grounds, but vice versa: man on the 
transcendental grounds of gods. Man’s holiness, his beauty, his greatness, 
his wisdom, are the outcomes of his serving the gods in their play. 

All of mythical man’s life was penetrated by the swaying powers of 
gods—some benevolent and some hostile. From time to time, in certain 
days of the year or at certain extraordinary events, the mythical com- 
munity gathered around their priests either to thank the gods for their 
gifts, to entreat their favors or to turn aside their curses. Ancient Lithu- 
anians as well as Teutons used to gather under some renowned holy 
tree (usually an oak), where the main national decisions were made or 
holy rites performed. These decisions were not made ‘democratically’ by 
everyone voicing his opinion and casting his lot, but mainly by receiving 
the messages of the gods, then presented by the nation’s holy men, their 
priests. 

The basic feature of these gatherings or festivities was the get-together 
not of the people of all the nation, but of men with their gods. During 
these festivities with sacrificial banquets, men and gods sat and ate 
together. This indicated man as the participant in the works of gods. 
Ritual dances performed here meant not just the honoring of the eternal 
powers of Nature, but man’s play in the play of gods. Such dances were 
an important part of the programme of these festivities. These days of 
festivity were exemplary days: they set the ways for man’s everyday life. 

Participation in the festivities was not a matter of resolution, executed 
by man’s own strict power of will; on the contrary, it was a matter of 
enthusiasm. Enthusiasm here is not a feeling or sentiment—not an 
irrational act located in man’s inwardness or in his psyche. Enthusiasm 
in the mythical world meant man’s being taken from and his being lifted 
above his everydayness by the powers superior to him—by the gods. 
‘Enthusiasm’ is a word of Greek origin, and the very meaning of this 
word spells the being-taken-by-the-gods.® 


5 Cf. Eugen Fink, Vom Wesen des Enthusiasmus (Freiburg i. Br.: Verlag Dr. Hans 
V. Chamier, 1947). 
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Already 4000 years ago the Egyptians had a theater, or rather a holy 
stage, where annually the god Osiris’ death and resurrection was played. 
This was not a stage play for man’s entertainment, like the kind we have 
in our anthropocentric society. It was a cult. By participating in this 
cult, Egyptian man was participating in the very play of the gods—in 
a godly event. Such a participation necessarily meant enthusiasm. 

In an enthusiastic event man is elevated above the merely human. 
This means that he no longer is entity-man in the world, but a transcen- 
dence-man transcending towards the very world itself. Such man’s 
transcendence is identical with his will in its primordial sense. Will in its 
pristine sense is man’s surrender to gods. Such will is superior to will 
understood as purely human rational power. All man’s essential capacities 
—priestly, poetical, or thought in the proper sense—have their start in 
his transcendental (not rational!) will, that is, in his enthusiasm. 

Because of mythical man’s genuine enthusiasm, there was no issue as 
to whether man was willing to participate in the rites of the cult during 
the days of festivities, or whether he refused to do so (as is quite common 
with contemporary man). In the olden days everyone was eager to take 
part in a godly event—be it a youngster, a blooming girl, a muscular 
plowman, or an aged man with a cane. Only those who were sick in 
bed or who had to stay home and assist a calving cow or protect their 
cattle from attacking wolves, were not in a position to do so. Everyone 
went to the festivities in the best of his attire—to the holy places with 
burning of sacrificial fires in holy groves, often along streaming holy 
creeks or rivers. 

In ancient Egyptian theatres Osiris’ death and resurrection was not 
simply a presentation of this holy event. It was this very event itself, 
which stood in the midst of the Egyptian world itself. This play was 
the play of Nature herself. Ancient Egyptians saw this event in the 
daily sunsets, followed by its resurrection the following morning. Ra is 
the sun’s name only when it shines over the Egyptian world. Its real 
name is Atum, the ‘nameless’, the concealed. This is the sun of night, 
from its setting until its rising. 

While the above event is the daily role of Nature, the holy river, 
the Nile, presents this role on the annual scale. The Nile ‘plays’ or 
rather is the death and resurrection of the god Osiris. The Nile arrives 
from hidden sources beyond man’s reach and, after flowing through his 
world, its stream conceals itself again, merging with the indefinite, 
chaotic sea. The real Nile is the hidden or concealed one: the invisible 
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Nile which proceeds from the sea to the original sources again, located 
in the Nubian mountains. 

We know the importance of the sun and the Nile in the life of the 
ancient Egyptians. These were just two ways manifesting one and the 
same event of Nature’s play, of the god Osiris’ arrival and withdrawal, 
his death and resurrection. It also was the very same event which took 
place on the Egyptian cultural stages of their theatres—in the places 
of their cult. 

The real Event, Nature’s play, is always hidden. The exposed Event 
(Ra shining over the Egyptian world, the Nile flowing through it, or 
the cult play on the holy stage) is not absolutely real. Exposure or 
disclosure of reality’s fundamental event always occurs by invading man’s 
world, by involving him in its event of self-disclosure and thereby by 
giving a start to man’s being-man. Nature and her gods are real in the 
world of man, whose prime mission is responsive openness towards 
them. This openness is man’s search for his gods. Nature or gods are 
concealed in their own milieu, and their disclosure in the human world 
is fluctuating because of the fluctuation of man’s world itself. 

The mythical world is theocentric. Since gods are gods only in the 
play of Nature—as Nature’s playing powers—the theocentric world 
fundamentally is a Nature-centered world. In the Greek world the Event 
of Nature is well expressed by Dionysus’ death and resurrection. God of 
life, of fertility, of love, of dances and of play, Dionysus is also the god 
of death, decay, separation, stagnation and retreat. What is this central 
Event of reality, the mighty sway of Nature? Heraclitus tells us that we 
do not know. This we conclude from his words: ‘Nature likes to hide” 
(Fragment 123). Nevertheless, by knowing Nature as mainly unknowable, 
we know her as ever concealing herself. Nature pervades man’s world 
mightily and really, is present there as concealed. Such a pervasion is 
lightful disclosure. Our knowledge of Nature is the knowledge of the 
flickering light which sets itself off against the background of night. 
Man is involved in Nature’s self-disclosing-concealing event; he never can 
escape this event. Heraclitus states this by saying: “How could anyone 
hide from that which never sets?” (Fragment 16). Osiris and Dionysus 
constantly come forward and step out into openness as does the sun, 
the Nile, spring flowers, joy and wine. Nevertheless all this lightful forth- 
coming is pervaded by obscurities, hiddenness or conceaiment. 

Throughout the whole history of philosophy the Event of Nature 
remained unthought of and undiscussed philosophically. The basic 
attention of philosophy was focussed onto natural beings and their events 
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or movements, completely overlooking Nature and her Event. In these 
philosophies not Nature and her play were seen as the principal powers 
which swayed the world of things, but the supreme thing or Supreme 
Being, the Absolute. The absolute is perfect; it is static, unchanging or 
immovable; it stands above everything that moves and is the final aim, 
the ultimate limit of all motion. It was not the elaboration of the difference 
between moving entities and the absolute Being that was the most 
significant achievement of philosophy; moreover, it was not the distinction 
between ‘infranatural’ (physical, material) reality and the supernatural 
(spiritual) reality, but the overlooking or omitting of Nature as the milieu 
of gods’ play—this was the most characteristic feature of traditional 
philosophy. Consequently, the true mark of philosophy is godlessness. 

Only with Nietzsche, and later with Heidegger and his school, did 
Nature get back into the attention of enthusiastic thought. This thought is 
responsive, rather than commanding. It no longer is ‘philosophical’ in the 
accepted or the traditional sense. 


4. Man’s Mortality 


Nature is overly good, just, loving, caring and protective. Often, 
however, she grants plentiful sorrows, ills, injustices, undeserved or 
unjust sufferings, and cruel forsaking. In one word: Nature is playful. 

The mythical world expresses Nature’s playfulness by the play of the 
gods. To this play of transcendental powers (powers beyond things) are 
exposed all things, animals, and men and their cultures. Man cannot 
oppose the gods and combat them with his own human forces. Instead 
of opposing, he tries to appease the gods who cause ills, hardships and 
sufferings by religious rites or cults with sacrificial donations or libations. 
He tries to turn aside the ill-gods by the help of favoring gods. 

The name of an ancient Egyptian town, Sehotep-Neteru, is a name 
indicating man’s essence, as the one “who appeases or contents the 
gods” ® A fully self-contented man, according to mythical understanding, 
is not truly man. The very being-man consists in man’s appeasement or 
contentment of the gods. 

A man who lives purely for himself really does not live. His life is a 
sacrilege. To live in a true sense, according to mythical criteria, man 
must bring forth the reflection of the gods, their glory, into the midst 
of his living days and situations. The most intense shine of the immortals 
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(of Nature’s lasting powers, the gods) occurs with man’s death or 
mortality. The mortal here is the one who allows the light or disclosure 
of immortality to shine through himself as through a prism in an openly 
responsive or ‘under-standing’ manner. Animals are not mortals in the 
proper sense, for they are not aware of their own mortality nor of the 
immortality of gods. Their lives terminate without death in the transcen- 
dental or existential sense. 

Mortality is an essential stroke in man’s constitution. Without our 
death, the immortality of gods would not glare with such an intensity 
in our world. Our death in this sense is not just the one short instance 
at the end of our life. Death follows us like a shadow as long as we live. 
At every step of our life, whatever we do, aware or unaware, we do it 
with a sight of our mortality which falls short of Nature’s immortal powers. 
We build a house to last our lifetime; we save up money for our last 
days; even when we eat a good meal, we—mostly unconsciously—do. so 
to strengthen ourselves to be more resistant against death. 

The immense impact of death in the midst of a living community is 
experienced with the death of a great, that is godly, man. When the 
Egyptian pharaoh died the whole Egyptian nation participated in the 
majestic ceremonies of the king’s burial. When the one, who already in 
his lifetime is considered a god, dies, the mythical community intensely 
experiences the presence of gods in its world. The Egyptian community 
in such cases was overwhelmed by Nature’s play. Without man’s death, 
the immortality of gods would not prevail with such a majestic power 
within man’s world. 

We sometimes call forests or singular trees ‘ageless’ poetically. The 
ancient Lithuanians called them thus in their common speech. This was 
due to their cult of Nature. Forests were the domain of the goddess 
Medeine, who was richly beneficial to men and animals. She nourished 
them, sheltered them, protected them, and even taught them various 
crafts and ways of survival. Medeine, like the Greek Artemis, was a 
goddess of wild Nature. 

The ‘agelessness’ of forests or some singular trees was permeated by 
the immortality of the goddess Medeine. Some groves or some distinct 
‘ageless’ trees were marked out and designated as Medeine’s actual 
domain. Here, in these groves or at these trees, ancient Lithuanian 
religious ceremonies or cults took place. Here were their temples (struc- 
tured log buildings were a much later type of temples). Ancient com- 
munities gathered here year after year. Children grew up, became aged 
and died, while the holy groves and holy trees seemed to grow even 
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more mighty and thus more divine. Man’s mortality made the ‘age- 
lessness’ of forests and the immortality of gods more outstanding. 

To last and to outlast everything else is to be godly. Lithuanians, as 
also many other nations, worshipped some note-worthy rocks, rivers, 
lakes, the sun, moon and stars—all this because of their ‘agelessness’ or 
godliness. 

Man’s mortality is implied in the immortality of the gods and is 
swayed by it as a leaf by the wind. Man is an openly destined being 
(animals are destined without their openness to Nature’s powers of 
destiny—to gods). Laima, goddess of destiny—the Lithuanian Moira— 
determines the extent of everyone’s happiness (Jaime) or everyone’s mis- 
fortune (nelaime). Man has less say-so concerning himself than does 
Laima or gods in general. Man is a gods-bound being. 

In spite of this, in the mythical world man never is totally or fatalist- 
ically determined. Wit less say-so than the gods, he yet has his own 
finger in weaving his own way of life, and precisely this existential 
ability to partake in the guidance of one’s own self—in one’s own destiny 
or laime—is the cult, is culture. 

Man’s responsiveness to gods means that his human mission consists 
of allowing gods to appear in his world as all-determining powers, while 
his existential irresponsibility means his godless clinging to his own bare 
essence or being; it means his anthropocentric attitude. Eugen Fink, 
during his lectures at the University of Freiburg (Germany), 1945-1949, 
often when discussing mythical man’s comprehension of the meaning 
of his innermost self, used to compare man to coal. Coal is a dark and 
cold element which holds and supports hot and bright flames. Symbol- 
ically here we must see the flames of gods alive in man’s perishable, his 
ever dying world. Coal burning to ashes (dying) intensely manifests the 
fiery, living flames. 


CHAPTER II 


GODS 


From the viewpoint of evolutionism—which, by the way, is typically 
anthropocentric—early or mythical culture is primitive and therefore 
hardly a culture at all. Such a culture seems to be wholly chaotic, un- 
sequential, unsystematic, or aimless. It seems to be a result of early 
man’s primitive drives, passions and wild phantasies. From this viewpoint, 
primitive man lacks order, a rationally worked-out system, and is totally 
unguided by intellectually founded sequence. 

Early man’s thought is not conceptual. Instead of concepts he under- 
stands the reality surrounding him and interprets it by using symbols 
or images. These, unlike concepts, do not fall, or are not implicated, 
into an orderly elaborated rational system, where concepts—which always 
have a wider or lesser extent of universality—-govern wider or lesser 
ranges of concrete things, beings, or entities. Concepts are interrelated 
according to the extent of these ranges, and their interrelation constitutes 
a well-founded hierarchic order, that is, a system. Symbols or images 
seem to stand chaotically and are orderless. All this seems to mean that 
there is no mythical thinking. Instead of thought there is merely a chaotic, 
dream-like or poetical straying without any system or any comprehensive 
insight of lasting character. 

Today we have gradually begun to realize that the mythical thinking 
and understanding of reality—even though non-conceptual—is orderly 
or systematic. Whenever or if ever we try to live in or expose ourselves 
openly to the patterns or structures of the mythical way of presenting the 
world of the mythical or early man, we begin to become aware of a 
firm order and a consistent process, guided by solid principles within 
symbolic mythical thinking; we begin to feel the presence of a system 
in mythical thought. Moreover, we begin to be curious as to whether 
this thought holds, hidden in itself, the key of the very meaning of culture 
and of man’s mission in the world—the problems which so far are 
unanswered by our anthropocentric evolutionism. 


GODS 29 
1. Gods and the Ancient Way of Life 


An interest in myths today is felt not just in poetic-artistic circles, but 
even in the scientific, and especially in the psychological and philosophical 
ones. “Our relation to myths in the last decades has fundamentally 
changed. There is no trace left of the distance of not-being-involved 
found in earlier generations who spoke of ‘mythical ages’ with firm 
conviction of their own superiority. Since then, a feeling has arisen that 
mythical events have reality and stand on an equal footing with historical 
tradition.” 1 

In the early phase of most of the mythical cultures, gods were pre- 
sented as inanimate objects or as plants and animals. Sometimes, but not 
always, these deities gradually acquired human shapes or appearances. 
The Egyptian god Ra, for instance, was the sun. The lotus flower also, 
was a goddess. There was the falcon god, who often merged with the 
god Ra. To a certain extent, this was due to the falcon’s starting his 
flights early in the morning with sunrise; besides—it was due to the 
falcon’s eye which, like the sun, overlooks the whole Egyptian land. The 
god Anubis was a very important deity in ancient Egypt and he was 
presented either as a dog or a desert wolf. In her early phase, the goddess 
Isis, one of the most noteworthy Egyptian deities, was understood to be 
a huge cow. Also, in the mythical Lithuanian past, many—if not all— 
celestial bodies were considered gods. There also have been holy waters 
(lakes or rivers), trees or groves, snakes, and so on. 

A superficial consideration would see here a deification of things, 
plants, or animals, whereas a careful unprejudiced inquiry would disclose 
here things as being permeated by the transcendental or transentitative 
powers of Nature, the gods. In the proper sense, a mythical god never 
is an object (water, fire, sun), a plant (lotus flower, oak), an animal 
(falcon, dog or snake); or is he a man. A god appears in things which 
belong to his domain, but he is not these things; he always is beyond them 
—is transcendental to them. “Transcendental’ here means ‘beyond things’, 
however, it does not mean ‘beyond world’. Accordingly, gods of the 
mythical world are always natural, in the sense that they are not beyond 
Nature, even though they always are beyond things or entities. The 
expression ‘transcendental’ means ‘transentitative’, however, not ‘trans- 


1 H.W. Haussig (unter Mitarbeit zahlreicher Fachgelehrter), W6rterbuch der 
Mythologie (Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Verlag); Band I: Gétter und Mythen im Vorderen 
Orient, 1965, p. V. 
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Nature’ or ‘trans-world’ (‘transmundane’).? It is important to note here 
that ‘Nature’ here has nothing to do with conventionally understood 
nature qua sum-total of natural entities! 

Because of mythical man’s deepened respect for Nature—as for that 
which is superior to and is presupposed by the reality of any object, 
plants, animals or men—he is cultural in other than in the anthropocentric 
sense, according to which Nature is understood and treated as exposed 
to man, to his unrestricted and unencumbered exploitation. Contemporary 
mythologists no longer treat mythical man as culturally inferior. His 
respect for Nature—on the contrary—is seen by some as a mark of 
higher cultural standing. “Feeling for Nature and experience of her 
beauty”, says one of them, “is a mark of higher culture. A man who 
views Nature only under practical calculation, for whom the forest consists 
merely of materials for the sawmills, and birds or wild animals are 
only the means to satisfy the hunter’s passion—is neither cultural nor 
humanistic.” ? 

Gods as transcendental, that is, as being involved in Nature, are 
‘systematic’: they are orderly (logos-like) and meaningfully mutually inter- 
related or interwoven; they are flanked by Nature, the background of the 
ultimate reality in its mythical understanding. 

Nature and her dynamic or creative powers (the gods) break through 
into the light of disclosure within man’s world and prevail there not as 
what they are in their own godly milieu, but as what they are in the 
human world. In spite of the dilution of superior powers or reality—or 
even their distortion by their ‘humanization’—they, nevertheless, are the 
powers which make man’s world systematic, unified and orderly; more- 
over—they found it. 

Perkunas, the Lithuanian god of thunder and lightning, was the ruler 
of fire, an element highly important in human everyday life. Perkunas 
co-ordinates the works of godly powers which bring light to man’s world 
or those which govern the phases of dark, the nights. It is Perkunas who 
ordains the times for dark nights to be pervaded by the pale light of the 
moon. The sun and moon and other celestial powers—moreover, all 
principal powers on earth—stand under Perkunas’ rule, whose ordening 
light (logos) means unity or harmony of all transcendental powers in 


2 This is where mythical deities differ from the Christian God. 
§ Jonas Balys, Lietuviu Liaudies Pasaulejauta (Chicago: Lietuviu Tautinis Aka- 
deminis Samburis, 1966), p. 71. 
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Nature, which, this unity, is simultaneously the principal power of the 
unity or harmony of the human world. 

Perkunas in Lithuanian myths is presented mostly as the son of Mother 
Earth (Zemyna), occasionally, however, he is seen as the son of the 
goddess Night. One of his sisters is Ausrine, the goddess of dawn, who 
often was identified with the planet Venus which shines brightly at 
daybreak. Perkunas’ other sister was Vaiva, goddess of rainbow. She 
abided with her brother Litus or Lietus (Jietus means ‘rain’ in Lithuanian), 
god of rain. All these interrelations of some gods to Perkunas obviously 
are the structuring powers of the human cultural—especially that of 
peasants—world. They all point to fertility, the manifestation of Nature’s 
creativity. This aspect of fertility principally is the trait of Zemyna, 
Perkunas’ mother, who is the source of anything that is. 

Before anything else, Zemyna is the source of the transcendental 
principles (gods) who rule or govern the segments of entitative or objective 
realities. In this sense she is Nature herself. 

We must note that early man—especially a peasant—felt the power 
of fertility overwhelmingly and breathtakingly real in his living days. He 
saw unquestionably clear distinctions between things as an outcome of 
transcendental or godly powers of fertility and these powers themselves. 
Without the things which reveal or disclose transcendental powers, 
these powers, the gods, would lack their realness. Only through the 
entities or objects, gods are intensely felt and experienced in the world 
of the mythical man. His gods outside of his living world would leave 
him ‘cold’; he then would be ‘godless’. A non-mythical attitude by which 
man rejects his natural entities can be observed in some Christian societies, 
where attention is focussed on life after death beyond our world or 
Nature, and where ‘natural’ life is considered materialistic and thus as 
leading away from the true—spiritual or supernatural—way of life. 

Even more diversified structures of the mythical cultural world are 
revealed by some other groups of deities, related to the god Perkunas 
and the goddess Zemyna. Perkunas’ three sisters, daughters of Zemyna, 
constitute very important principles in early Lithuanian culture. These 
three goddesses are Medeine, Gabija and Dimste. Medeine, goddess of 
forests and of wildlife, mainly was the goddess of hunters, while Dimste, 
goddess of homesteads, had more features of peasantry. Gabija, goddess 
of home fires, was equally significant in hunters’ as well as in peasants’ 
cultural phases. 

Medeine endows man with a multitude of forest gifts, and she teaches 
him log craftsmanship, the making of (wood) utensils, to dress hides and 
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furs, to recognize edible mushrooms, fruits, berries, and hops, to find 
honey and to use it, not only for sweetening his diet, but to make the 
famous Lithuanian intoxicating beverage midus. 

Dimste taught man to clear and till the land, to plow the fields, to 
plant and care for various seeds, to domesticate wild animals, to build 
homes, to make household implements, to spin and weave, an so on. 

The goddess of the family hearth, Gabija, in the early Lithuanian 
mythical past enjoyed a very high esteem, exceeding that of Dimste and 
Medeine. She was the goddess of family bonds. She supervised the norms 
of moral life, mainly the norms governing the ways of life of the family 
members. Respect for elders, obedience of children, mutual obligations 
between man and wife, also the relations to relatives and neighbors were 
based on Gabija’s transcendental reality. While tribal or national fires 
during the nation’s festivities stood under the jurisdiction of Perkunas, 
the family hearth fires belonged to Gabija’s domain and were presided 
over by the mother of the family. 

The main function of every housewife was. respectful serving and 
guarding of the hearth fire. This fire was kept alive permanently as a 
cult to Gabija. Every evening, the housewife covered up the glowing 
ember with ashes. She started the same fire of Gabija, still ‘alive’ in the 
ashes, by holding a chip of dry birch wood to it and blowing. If the fire 
accidentally went out, it was taken as a sign of Gabija’s wrath, by which 
the family’s well-being and unity was threatened. Only by following the 
proper rites and maintaining a respectful attitude, could the goddess’ 
favor be re-established. According to the Gabija cult, the new fire can 
only be brought from the bridal home of the housewife. 

Gabija’s cult indicates that the most archaic Lithuanian society has 
been gynecocratic (chthonian). In such a society the head of the family 
was the mother; the homestead, after the mother’s death, was inherited 
by the youngest daughter; names followed the mother’s side of family. 
The bride, after the wedding ceremonies, used to bring the living fire 
from her mother’s home. All the fires in the house of the groom were 
then put out and the bride started her ‘line’ of fire in her new home. 
This symbolically meant her taking over the rule of the house. 

Archeological findings witness that the most ancient phase of Lithuanian 
culture was definitely Zemyna’s culture. The distinguishing factor in these 
findings was the burial rites. In the oldest cultural phase, the dead were 
buried—given back to Zemyna, Mother Earth. In the younger mythical 
phase of Lithuanian culture, the dead were burned: their souls returned 
to the domain of the supreme god Perkunas. These two phases are ana- 
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logical to the Chthonian and Olympian phases in Greek mythical culture. 
In both cases (Lithuanian and Greek), the change was an outcome of the 
invading forces of a different culture, which after its conquest melted into 
a harmonious whole with the conquered native culture. 

During the Perkunas cultural phase, the main festivity was the festivity 
of Fire. This occurred annually on the longest day of the year. Before 
the ceremonies of this festivity all fires in every home had been put out, 
and after the ceremonies, each family took home a burning ember from 
the holy fire of the god Perkunas, and with it started the god’s fire in 
their own home. 

The main festivities of Zemyna’s cultural phase were the spring holiday 
with the beginning of land work and in the fall, the holiday of thanks- 
giving. During the spring festivity, the plowman covered up a crust of 
bread in the first furrow he plowed. This was a sacrificial cult of giving 
a gift to Zemyna. Thus appeased, Zemyna was bound to bless the fields 
for earthlings and grant them all they needed in their households. The 
thanksgiving festivity was celebrated in the autumn. The gratitude of the 
earthlings was expressed by donating to the gods the best of the year’s 
harvest in the way of grain from the fields, fruits or vegetables from the 
gardens, meat from the barns and baked bread along with midus, a honey 
beverage, from the family’s pantry.These donations were given primarily 
to Zemyna (Mother Earth) and her three great daughters: Gabija, Medeine, 
and Dimste. They were thrown into holy pits at their altars or into the 
hearth (for Gabija). 

While Medeine was a well established goddess in the pre-agrarian 
phase of ancient Lithuanian culture, Dimste attained her importance with 
the cultivation of land and the building and developing of homesteads. 
Even though less prominent, she was known in the pre-agrarian era. 
Here she was a goddess of habitable caves, of shelters or early man’s 
community camps. She was also known as the goddess of burrows. She 
was Nature’s power who taught squirrels, beavers, weasels and foxes to 
prepare ‘homes’ for themselves and who taught birds to build their nests. 
In this early phase, Dimste and Medeine almost jointly ruled their domains. 
Dimste as the goddess of the family’s habitat, separated it from surrounding 
families, but simultaneously was the goddess of neighbourhood and social 
life. This was especially manifest in neighbours’ mutual assistance in 
their common works or their common celebrations of one or another’s 
outstanding days in life—wedding days, childbirth, funerals, and so on. 
Dimste was in this respect a significant power in man’s world even in 
pre-agrarian times. 
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The above mentioned festivities show that Zemyna and other earthly 
deities were not restricted to mere practical matters of food and shelter, 
but they included the social aspects and values of life. During the 
festivities—as Lithuanian folklore shows—there were songs, or especially, 
religious hymns sung and various rite dances performed. In all this much 
earthly wisdom was implied. Zemyna was not just the supplier of food 
for men; she was the grand reality from which all light and all celestial 
bodies originate. From Earth and on Earth waters get their start—wide 
foaming ocean waves and beautiful rivers and lakes. Zemyna grants beauty 
to man and all things. In Lithuanian folklore she sometimes is called 
the “‘bloomraiser’ which must be understood as the source of beauty. A 
wise man is the one who knows Earth as the source of everything holy, 
godly, mighty, giving light to everything which grows, blooms, moves, 
plays and lives. Earth is the source of wisdom; she is logos. 

Even in recent times (shortly prior to World War ID) in the subcon- 
scious of the Lithuanian people, a deep respect for Earth was maintained. 
Grandparents frequently warned their grandchildren not to hit the Earth 
with a stick. Such an act is no less a wrong-doing than hitting one’s own 
mother with a stick.* Kissing the Earth was practiced then by elderly 
people in Lithuania, According to them, anyone who kisses Earth obtains 
just as much indulgences as one who kisses the crucifix.5 

In gynecocratic societies the mother of a household, or often, the 
eldest mother in a group of related families sometimes constituting a tribe 
or people, was the priestess and leader of this group or clan. There were, 
however, festivities of Zemyna and other earthly gods in which people 
of a large area around participated. Nevertheless, this early society was 
not organized into large groups of people; it did not attain the status of 
a nation, but was constituted mainly of more or less independent families. 

The shift to the patriarchal way of life was caused by the forces of 
patriarchal tribes, whose main deity was Perkunas, god of the sky, of 
light or thunder. These tribes invaded the lands of the peaceful peasants 
who worshipped Zemyna. The invaders were well organized into larger 
units—tribes or nations. With their invasions, gradually new societies 
were established, which beside the new gods and new religious rites or 
ways of life preserved much of the native customs, rites, and deities. 
The new family of gods was not spliced together! Instead, they constituted 
a harmonious and complementary whole of earthly and heavenly gods. 


‘Cf. Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
5 Cf. Ibid., p. 14. 
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This not so widely known situation in the Lithuanian mythical past 
resembled very closely the well known situation in Greece with the 
harmony of the Chthonian deities of the conquered Mycenaeans with the 
Olympian gods worshipped by the Dorians. 

The new society gave a start to the properly Lithuanian mythical 
culture. It no longer was restricted to loosely organized families, but 
became a well organized national culture. During this period there existed 
widely known national festivities with programmes of intensified and 
diversified cultural activities. Not only the great krivis, the highpriests 
who attained their fame for their superior cultural decisions and wisdom, 
but also various able leaders with administrative and military ingenuity 
entered the Lithuanian public cultural life. 

At this time, community life became more complex, especially when 
towns were founded mainly with castles for defence, and also with trades- 
men and merchants. Military and trade activities brought the Lithuanian 
culture in touch with alien cultures hitherto unknown. This influenced 
religious life not just because of the influx of new cults or cultural 
elements, but because—due to this influx—new characteristic features 
or qualities of the native gods came to light or became disclosed. 

It would be wrong to assume that the god Perkunas was totally foreign 
in the Lithuanian gynecocratic phase of their mythical culture. He—it is 
true—was a less significant godly figure with many of his features still 
undisclosed. Under Zemyna’s rule he was the god of fertility, a bright 
manifestation of Zemyna’s quickening and activity, granting life and 
strength. When social life became complex in the patriarchic phase of 
culture, there was a need for greater wisdom, for a more acute sense of 
justice, and most of all, for a decisive will to act on a large national scale. 
The god Perkunas now became the god of light in the sense of elucida- 
tion of the complexities of the world and reality along with the elucidation 
of man’s ways in his complex world as regards their being right or wrong; 
he became the god of wisdom and justice. Moreover, as a mighty god 
of thunder, he became manifest with his qualities of power and strength 
in the deeds of the great heroic warring princes of a gradually solidifying 
Lithuanian nation. Perkunas became the god of war. 

As the above passages show, the gods have their solid realness and 
distinct traits of their essences or character, necessarily in mythical man’s 
living world with all its historical fluctuation. Gods do not appear in 
man’s world as what they are in their own godly milieu. This milieu 
and their own qualities (unrelated to man) always remain hidden or 
concealed from man. Immortal gods always remain beyond the sight of 
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mortals in their own brilliant godly milieu. Man only sees them as glaring 
in his own perishable world, as appearing in such world’s perishable hues. 
This very important mythical problem will repeatedly reoccur in the 
course of this study in somewhat different perspectives until its full 
significance and meaning will become more comprehensible. 

In the Lithuanian mythical culture, which principally was a peasants’ 
culture, the gods mostly expose agrarian characteristics. This does not 
mean that the gods are always related to the agrarian or peasants’ world. 
Depending on man’s living environment and situations, his gods have 
certain and not other essences and characteristics. For instance, the gods 
in the Eskimo whale hunters’ world, or those of desert shepherds are 
respectively different. In spite of this, we must state here, before we 
proceed any further, that it is not man who is the primordial ground of 
the gods of his world, but Nature. Gods are Nature’s transcendental 
powers which, when colliding with the responsive openness of man, 
become disclosed in man’s world with its situations. This rather difficult 
theme calls for further clarification. 


2. Nature and Gods 


If we keep in mind that gods are neither things, nor animals, nor men 
(they are no entities or things!), then we will cease trying to set them 
off from each other the way things are set off.® In the mythical cultural 
world, transcendental reality is a multiple crisscrossing or play of Nature’s 
forces. What these forces are in themselves (what is reality or Event of 
Being itself) we do not know. It always remains concealed from us. 
However, we know these transcendental forces as variously pervading our 
living milieu—our world. Nature and her play come forward and appear 
in our relative, never absolute, cultural milieu. They do this by rendering 
possible or founding things in the light of Nature’s crisscrossing powers; 
also by founding us in a different way: by founding us as the responders, 
as capable of responding to these powers, or refusing to do so. 

In all mythical cultures gods are ‘older’ than any thing in the sense 
that the things always presuppose the gods. Gods thus are eternal or 
immortal, even though mythical stories often relate events of gods being 
born. The birth of a god means his being brought forward to revelation 
Or appearance on the grounds of certain conditions or historical living 
situations in man’s cultural world. In this way Dimste, Zemyna’s daughter, 


® Overlooking this, Plato forged his ideas @ la mode of things and thus caused 
far reaching historical consequences. 
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was thought of as implied in Zemyna’s reality in the less discriminating 
or less diversified mythical phase which preceded homesteading or the 
transition from hunting to the agrarian way of life. In this earlier period 
Zemyna, among her other functions had those of Dimste, who then was 
undiscriminated, unseparated from Zemyna, unborn to her. In spite of 
this, Dimste was an equally old Nature’s power as Zemyna, as Nature’s 
play itself. 

Greek myths especially are rich in diversified origins or births of gods 
—rich in gods’ multiple branching out and their multistaged mutual inter- 
relations. All this means that the primordial wholeness of reality, the 
Event of Being within man’s living world, prevails in the manner of vivid 
clarity and harmonious colors which, nevertheless, remain always elusive. 
Mother Earth can be considered as one god, representing or expressing 
Nature herself, or rather, her play. All other gods were a result of the 
branching out or differentiation of Nature herself whose very-own feature 
is concealedness or being-veiled. This differentiation occurs in the waters 
(milieu) of the human world, and it is comparable to the break-through 
of an invisible ray into the spectre of colors after it goes through a glass 
prism. 

According to Hesiod,’ Earth is the very whirlpool of Nature’s play 
which throws all things and animals into their bounds and men onto their 
open and free erring or wandering ways. If an anvil would be tossed from 
the heights of the sky, it would take nine days for it to reach the Earth. 
Likewise an anvil, falling from the surface of the Earth would reach the 
bottom of Tartaros, the underworld, on the tenth day. The sky, the earth | 
surrounded by waters and the underworld—all constitute the openness 
of the world which is variously crisscrossed by the directing, ordering, 
or arranging powers of the gods, Nature’s working principles. All around 
this openness prevails the never penetrable, ever opaque concealment of 
Nature in herself called by Hesiod the “giant gap” or chaos.® This could 
be well compared with the Egyptian Atum, the supreme deity, always 
veiled—concealment itself. This is the sun beyond the horizons, or the 
Nile before its origin in the Nubian mountains. This ‘giant gap’ (Nothing- 
ness-Heidegger!) gives a start to openness (Being-Heidegger!) and all its 
gods. Moreover, it gives a start to man’s world and to man himself with 
all the things in his world. 


7 Cf. Hesiod, Sdmtliche Werke (Wiesbaden: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1947), pp. 48-49. 
8 Ibid., p. 49. 
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When thought of down to their very own essences, the gods of the 
Greek world are ever concealed, that is, they are submerged in the ever 
veiled ‘giant gap’ of Nature. Only within man’s world do they step into 
openness: Mother Earth, the ruler of the earth, Zeus, lord of the sky, 
Poseidon, sovereign of the seas, Hades, the king of the underworld and 
many other gods, subordinated or originally implied in these here 
mentioned. 

In the Greek mythical world there are numerous cases of gods’ explicit- 
ness, differentiation, or their ‘branching out’ into clusters of gods which 
are rooted in one of the four principal areas of the world and ultimately 
into Nature herself, or rather, Nature’s play itself. Here we intend to 
briefly glance into a comparatively limited segment of this wholeness of 
all the gods—the segment of Poseidon’s reign, headed by Nereus. This 
god of the silent depth of the sea had fifty daughters. Merely the con- 
sideration of the names of these daughters would show their being-rooted 
in the same reality of man’s cultural world which basically is represented 
by Nereus’ reality—the reality of the silent depth of the sea. Let us 
mention here some of the Nereides. 

The names of some of the Nereides clearly refer them to the world of 
the sea. These, for instance, are: Kymotoé—‘Speed of Waves’, Thoa— 
‘Agile Play of Waves’, Eulimene—‘Beautiful Bay’, Hipponoe—"Hammer- 
ing of Gliding Waves’, Amphitrite—‘Reign of Sea Encircled by Roaring 
Waves’, and so on. The names of some other Nereides present merely 
a slight decline from exclusively sea traits. Let us mention here a few of 
the names of these goddesses: Pasithea—‘Laughing Charm of Waters’, 
Nesaia—‘Island Washed by the Sea’, Sao—‘Sheltering Rescue’, Speio— 
‘Sheltering Rockwork’, Pherusa—‘Gentle Bearing’. Among the names of 
the Nereides we find such which have a more or less remote bearing to the 
reign of the sea. For instance, Galene—'Silence of Winds’, Glauke— 
‘Color Glitter’, Dynamene—‘Mighty Pressing Forward’. Many of the 
names of the Nereides refer to man, to his aesthetic feelings or other 
affections or also other features of the soul more than they do to the 
sea and its aspects. The names of this type, for instance, are: Melite— 
‘Charm’, Agaue—‘Higher Dignity’, Erato—‘Loving Fullness’. There are 
names of Nereides which—at least at first glance—have hardly anything 
to do with the reality of the sea. For instance, the following names 
clearly are of this kind: Euneike—‘Joy of Triumph’, Autonoé—‘Market 
Deal’.® 


° Cf. Ibid., pp. 167-169. 
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Before we briefly consider the close interbelonging of the meaning 
of names and thus of the essences of the Nereides on the grounds of 
Nature’s openness, we perhaps should proceed a little further with an 
inquiry into the names of other deities closely connected with the god 
Nereus. Before all, we would like to mention the traits and character of 
Nereus himself. He is known as the god of fairness, of wisdom of ex- 
perience, of open eloquence. Even these features of him, approached 
‘objectively’ have nothing to do with the ‘Silent Depths of the Sea’. 
Nereus’ son, Thaumas, ‘Marvellousness of the Sea’, was married to 
Elektra, “Radiating Brightness’, and they had a daughter, Iris, the goddess 
of the rainbow. Moreover, the mighty god Poseidon, the ruler of the seas, 
was Nereus’ father-in-law. All these latter relationships of Nereus’, along 
with his relationship to his numerous daughters indicate a well branched 
out cluster of gods. Even though these gods do not always belong 
organically together when viewed superficially, they, however, ultimately 
constitute the same reality, when treated with a little thought. 

The Nereides and others of Nereus’ relationships seem to be widely 
divergent from each other from the viewpoint of logically established 
systems. Their unity can only be ‘subjective’ and thus unrealistic from 
such a viewpoint. In the present study, we are concerned with the living 
world of man, with his existential holding of his stead (Da-Heidegger!) in 
the midst of his living reality or Being (Sein-Heidegger!). Because of this, 
we seek the background of the obvious or entitative reality not logically 
(nor illogically) but prelogically or mythically. Such an approach seems 
to be poetical, and this is true insofar as the pre-logical or mythical 
thought is interwoven with poetical or naturally religious elements. It, 
however, never is merely poetry in the modern sense of this word. 

Ocean waves which batter rocky cliffs throughout the centuries, wash 
out even the granite footings of the cliffs causing the mighty stone wall 
to crumble and fall into the sea. This expresses the ‘Joy of Triumph’ of 
the sea, indicated by the Nereide Euneike. There can be another way of 
seeing the same reality, namely, from the seafarers’ viewpoint: many a 
time the Greek sailors underwent stormy battles with the foaming waves 
of the sea and after reaching a sheltered rockwork of some island or the 
mainland of Greece, they felt the joy of triumph. 

Waters never rest. They constantly hammer the shores with eloquent 
sounds in a great variety of tones. It often appears that the sea waters 
whisper, shout, or clamour; sometimes they seem to quickly and per- 
suasively speak. All this is much the same as hearing the sounds in an 
outdoor market with large crowds selling, buying or just chatting away. 
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Reality of this kind is manifested by the goddess Autonoé, ‘Market Deal’. 
A lively creek, running over rocks and boulders, sways the heavily hang- 
ing branches into the stream. The creek speaks with silvery laughter, 
with a young soprano, or a wild roar. This extramental event is closely 
related to the events within a soul. Both of these kinds of events are 
founded in or carried by the transcendental events of the dancing gods 
or playing Nature. 

Water in the mythical way of thinking always is related to wisdom. 
Water, unlike things, does not cohere with itself, maintaining thus its 
own separate stance amid other things. Water penetrates all things and 
therewith it enlightens them, invigorates them, endows them with life and 
holds them in a unity with everything else. Because of this, water does not 
seem to be a thing; it, to a certain extent, can be considered the source 
of things. In this sense, Thales, the first philosopher of the Western world, 
understood water as Nature herself—reality presupposed by things, reality 
which itself is unentitative. 

Nereus with his daughters and other gods related to himself, rightly 
can be considered the god of logos, god of disclosed physics. Nereus, 
the god of wisdom, more specifically is indicated by his qualities of fair- 
ness, sagacity of life’s experience, or his open eloquence. ‘Objectively’ 
these qualities, of course, have nothing to do with Nereus, the reality of 
the silent depth of the sea. Once we try to live into the unprejudiced 
meaning of deep waters, we would see that they, reflecting everything 
which gazes into them, do so with a truthful or right fairness;—we would 
see that they, not overlooking anything that is mirrored in themselves 
(in the waters), represent it in detail as though describing it with con- 
scientious eloquence. With the right and true absorbency of all things 
with their exact interrelations and interbelongings, waters can be termed 
as rich in sagacity of life’s experiences. 

Waters never rest. They reflect everything on their surface, never 
ceasing to remain themselves: the waters. They never become things 
they reflect. In this way they quasi maintain their unentitative or transcen- 
dental character. Without being themselves anything, waters yet seem to 
be everything. They are immeasurable, endless, restless. They can be 
everything and yet simultaneously they remain themselves. For anyone 
to look into deep waters is to look into all. Water, like wisdom, is 
transcendental, for it remains the same in all differences. Nereus, god of 
the silent depths of the sea, is the god of wisdom. 

Mythical man, instead of approaching the realities around himself from 
some convenient system or some clear blueprint, views them from the 
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viewpoints of the system of reality itself, or even truer—from the system 
of Nature herself. In Nature’s system, gods—differentiated from each 
other in multiple ways—always belong harmoniously together. They con- 
stitute Nature’s (physis’) logos. Gods, thus, principally are the messengers 
of Nature. On the other hand, however, they always are the mighty 
powers of the human world. 





3. Gods and the Human World 


Gods break into man’s world, and as the principal trusses they hold his 
world open for him. In man’s world Nereus prevails, is disclosed or appears 
as the god oi the sea depths and of innermost wisdom. Only in man’s world 
do the Nereides glitter variously with their beauty and exciting or agitating 
liveliness. They possess their distinct features in the milieu of man’s life. 
The sea as gently bearing is known or experienced by a man in a boat 
gliding over the waves. Only to a man who has crossed a stormy sea can 
a sheltering rockwork be breathtakingly real. To the human eye the calm 
sea is a colorful glitter, and to his ear the splash of waters against coastal 
rocks can sound much the same as the crowded outdoor markets. 

Philosophies of recent times become more and more aware that man, 
by experiencing things around himself simultaneously experiences tran- 
scendental principles which are other than things or which are unentitative. 
Such principles correspond to gods in the mythical world. Things are 
never self-contained. To grasp something without simultaneously being 
aware of transcendental principles (philosophically) or—of the gods 
(mythically) is to fail to grasp anything at all; is to grasp meaninglessness 
or senselessness. Things come forward in a living fashion in mythical 
man’s world because of the pristine glare or brilliance of the gods along 
with them. 

God do not glare or shine outside of things or outside of man’s 
world. The mythical world is not the world of Nature alone nor of 
gods alone. Nature appears or discloses herself as Nature and gods 
appear as gods only in man’s cultural world with man’s various living 
situations and with the multiple things surrounding him. Man’s world is 
the immense openness (which can be traversed by a falling anvil in about 
20 days) without which neither gods nor things can be disclosed or 
appear. And yet this openness—man’s world—is not really his: not he 
has made it; he merely dwells in it. Man’s world is the world or the stead 
(Da-Heidegger!) of Nature. Because of the interbelonging of Nature, gods, 
man and things, none of them can be adequately discussed or clarified 
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separately. The discussion or clarification of one of these realities is the 
simultaneous discussion or clarification of all the others. In the wake of 
this, the discussion of any of these realities simultaneously will entail the 
discussion of all the others in the forthcoming chapters of this study. 
In the interbelonging of all these fundamental realities consists the 
harmonious unity prevailing in each of them. This unity ultimately is 
the unity of Nature. It extends itself to the gods, as Nature’s swaying 
powers, to things as orderly organized by these swaying powers, and 
to man in his mission of responding to Nature and her gods. 

Understood on strictly human terms, man’s world is all other than 
harmonious: it is filled by widely departing or even contrary aims and 
pursuits; or by multiple disagreements, hostilities or disunity. Even the 
gods in man’s world often seem to be likewise disharmonious or disjointed. 
Some of them are constructive in man’s world and some are clearly 
destructive; some are blessing and some harmful; some are elevating and 
some suppressing. A manifest example of this disharmony can be witnessed 
by reading Homer’s Ilidd, where the gods are presented as fighting side 
by side with their favored heroes on either side of the Trojan War. In 
spite of this, the gods are seen even by Homer as constituting a harmo- 
nious whole of transcendental powers. Disunities in man’s world, like, 
for instance, light and shadowed areas in a painting, are needed to bring 
out the harmonious whole of its background. In spite of their differences 
as the swaying powers in man’s world, they all are rooted in the pristine 
order (logos) of Nature (of physis); they constitute Nature’s grand Event 
—her play. 

In the mythical understanding, each god dominates a domain in man’s 
world. A domain in this sense, however, is not a segment of man’s world, 
but his whole world from a certain transcendental viewpoint. Each god in 
man’s cultural world reveals the whole of Being (Nature) in a certain 
light or hue. Even when a deity obviously stands for a segment in man’s 
world or in Nature, when properly understood it yet is a transcendental 
power—a power of wholeness. For instance, the Nereide Speio, goddess 
of sheltering rockwork, almost seems to have a truly entitative or im- 
manent essence; in no way does it strike us as a mode of Nature’s 
wholeness. Yet, we know that a sheltering rockwork, an entity, never is 
self-founding and self-explanatory. It necessarily refers to Nature’s work- 
ing powers, specifically to the transcendental power Speio, who is res- 
ponded to by man’s openness to Nature and thus to her powers (to 
Nature’s powers including Speio), and who is assembled (Heidegger!) by 
the entity rockwork. This entity is real and meaningful because of Nature 
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and man, who responds to her. Things do not have their heavyweight 
(their being and meaning) in themselves: they receive it from the un- 
entitative founding or grounding realities—transcendental realities—of 
Nature, her gods, and man, the subject, whose transcendental qualities 
are still to be discussed. 

Nereus, the Nereides, and the other sea deities constitute the logos 
of physis, Nature’s play. Likewise do all other ‘families’ of gods, dominat- 
ing the other areas of human world. In each milieu of human dwelling 
the gods bring with themselves Nature’s ordering whole, the Jogos, into 
man’s living days. Not just all the gods together, but each singular god 
reflects the whole of Nature in his own way—he reflects her logos within 
man’s world. Because of the gods’ (the transcendental powers of Nature) 
prevalence in man’s world, his world is unified and harmonious. 

Harmony of his kind is less obvious in our technological world than 
it is in the cultures which still preserve mythical ways or standards, and 
which, in the perspectives of the technological world, are considered 
‘primitive’. This lesser obviousness of Nature’s harmony in our techno- 
logical world is due not only to its complexity, but also to the predo- 
minance of man in it. Man’s predominance overshadows Nature’s—and 
even more so her gods’—pristine ordering might. Primitive cultures often 
expose the solidified unity of their world quite powerfully. 

The Eskimos of Alaska’s Aleutian islands are sea-mammal hunters. 
The sea for them has the same significance as the forest for a hunting 
tribe, or arable land for the peasants. Having returned home from the 
high seas with a killed whale, “the Aleuts used not only the meat and 
blubber, but also the ribs and mandibles were employed in the construc- 
tion of dwelling; the smaller vertebrae served as seats, their epiphyses 
for plates. Other bones were made into harpoon heads and daggers. The 
intestines were used for waterproof rain parkas and bags; the sinews 
served for thread and cords; the shoulder-blades were used for tables or 
seats, and even as a sort of covering or loose ‘coffin’ for human burials. 
Whale fat gave light and heat; whalebone fibres served for decorations 
for mats and baskets, and the teeth of the killer whale, as well as the 
denser pieces of bone, were carved into ornaments, needles and arrow- 
heads.” 1° The sea feeds the Eskimos, clothes them, shelters them, pro- 
vides them with furniture, tools, and all the necessities of their life from 
birth to death. Moreover, the sea educates the Eskimos by helping them 
find the answers to all the problems in their lives. Because of the sea 


Ted Bank IJ, “The Southern Eskimos” in Alaska Sportsman, Oct., 1959, p. 10. 
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(a mighty prevalence of Nature in the Eskimo world), all the areas of 
the Eskimos’ world are mutually well interwoven in much the same way 
as, for instance, are the various organs in a living body. All the aspects 
of this world inevitably speak of its wholeness. Wholeness openly stands 
—holds its stead—in the Eskimos’ living days as their all-comprising 
logos. We can, therefore, say that the sea is the source of the Eskimos’ 
wisdom; it is their way to or toward their gods. The wholeness of the 
sea qua Nature is holiness. The sea is the complex ultimate all-founding 
power which sets things into their bounds and holds them in a harmonious 
holy wholeness with everything else. 

The factual or objective description of Eskimo life (given in the above 
quotation) says nothing about the transcendental powers of their world— 
about their gods. Only with the awareness of the meanings of things as 
footed in the gods—in Nature’s playing powers—could we get an 
appropriate grasp of the true powers of reality which hold the Eskimo 
world in a solid unity. Transcendental powers prevailing in the abysmal 
grounds of everything immanently real—that is, in the milieu of the sea 
qua Nature—grant unity along with the character of wholeness and 
holiness to the Eskimo world. Things in no way do so in their objective 
togetherness. To see this, a thing (every thing)—-be it natural or man- 
made—must be seen as Nature-sprung, that is as founded in or originated 
by Nature. 

From Salt Spring Island I often used to cross a strait by ferry from 
Vesuvius (on Salt Spring Island) to Crofton (on Vancouver Island). Each 
time my eye was attracted to a ‘skeleton’ of a fisherman’s crumbling boat, 
sunk long ago. When the tide was low, it was well exposed to sight. 
I was struck by the resemblance of this ‘skeleton’ to the skeleton of a 
fish. Either of the skeletons consisted of a long ‘backbone’ with many 
relatively thin ‘ribs’. On the front end was a rounded ‘head’, while the 
other end was a gradually narrowing tail. Basically the same general 
structure is had by the sea mammals. Even an old piece of driftwood, 
formerly the knotty trunk of a tree, after being washed, rubbed, polished 
and sanded by changing tides, and most of all by the winter storms, 
becomes fish-shaped, boat-shaped, or whale-shaped. Everything in the 
sea responds to the sea, and in this way, things which hardly have anything 
in common acquire essentially the same traits and assimilate to each 
other in the sea. The sea originates, discloses and unifies all things in 
its milieu. Even a man-made water craft—as we have seen—principally 
is a work of the sea by the application of man’s responsive powers. Here 
—as in the mythical world—the sea is a mode of Nature’s sway. 
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From the preceding discussion concerning the problem of gods, we, 
first of all, must bear in our minds that gods belong together; they are 
mutually and harmoniously interrelated on the grounds of Nature. They 
are Nature’s playing powers. Secondly, we must become aware that the 
gods of the mythical world are not supernatural entities. They are no 
entities! They reveal themselves not in their own godly milieu, but in 
man’s living days and situations and in man’s things. 


4. Nature and Concealment 


The Nile of ancient Egypt brought gifts and blessings to the people 
of its valleys. Hot dead dust became rich and full of bursting life once 
the mighty stream of the Nile had flowed down from the Nubian hills. 
Like magic, it changed the whole habitat of the Egyptians. According to 
a poet of ancient Egypt, because of the Nile, “Egypt is three months 
a white pearl, three months a black hide, three months a green emerald 
and three months red gold.” 14 On both sides of the Nile fields, gardens 
and orchards were laid out according to the availability of the irrigation 
systems which took the life-granting waters of the Nile far from its 
stream. The rhythmics of this stream determined the seeding and harvesting 
of the fields. Moreover, the Nile was the principal power which determined 
the settlements—villages, towns or cities—of the Egyptian people. Even 
their grand monuments, temples and majestic graveyards were what they 
were mainly because of the holy stream of the Nile. The Nile was the 
transcendental power of the ancient Egyptians, which—by holding its 
stead in the Egyptian cultural world open—provided this world with 
firm grounds. 

The river Nile in the ancient Egyptian world was an all-swaying power, 
as was the sea in the Eskimo world. The Nile was divine. The origins or 
source of the Nile were thought of as impenetrable, opaque, as ever- 
concealed. ‘‘Out from the abyss of this mystery the enlivening flood 
sprang up towards the light; it ran through its youth and maturity in 
order to finally flow into that other eternity—that of the sea. The Nile’s 
prevalence in the Egyptian world had its start in the unknown and had 
its end submerging the unknown.” !* This divine stream of the Nile, 
giving beauty, wealth, order, and the touch of eternity to everything in 
man’s cultural world, ends up—yjust as it begins—in the ungraspable, 


“ Otto Zierer, Bild der Jahrhunderte, Band I (Giitersloh: Mohn GmbH, n.d.), 
p. 44. 
2 Ibid. 
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impenetrable, opaque reign of mystery. The Nile submerges into the ever 
concealed milieu beyond the abodes of men into the sea and re-enters 
man’s world the following spring. 

What is the Nile, or what is Nature in its own concealed reign or 
milieu? —The Egyptian did not know; he could not grasp or understand 
it. He, however, understood very well the Nile as the pristine power 
within his world. This power was Osiris, god of fertility and vigor, love 
and beauty, life and strength. He shone in splendor, like a silvery vitaliz- 
ing stream, coming down to dead burned sands. According to some myths, 
Osiris died in the floods of the Nile, while according to others, he was 
killed by his brother Seth, the god of the desert winds. In any case, with 
the arrival of life and wealth in man’s world arrives death and want. 

Nephthys, Seth’s wife, the goddess of desert sands and ashes, was in 
love with Osiris. After his death she mourned for him, assembled his 
scattered body and bones, and brought him thus to life as a reborn baby 
for whom she cared. The final version of these myths maintained Isis, 
and no longer Nephthys, as Osiris’ lover, assembler of his body and 
caring for him, now the reborn baby Osiris. Isis as mother and bride of 
Osiris displays the features of Mother Earth, the mother of all gods. In 
almost all mythical cultures the Mother Goddess or Mother Earth gives 
birth to light—to the god of the sky or of the sun—and in the bridal 
harmony with him she gives a start to all other gods, to all things—lifeless 
or living—and to men. According to the measures of destiny, everything 
that is or is alive, pays its debt to life or being by falling apart or dying: 
it returns to Mother Earth. In the early Egyptian myths, Mother Earth 
was thought of as the throne, the stage of Nature’s play. Isis too, was 
called ‘Throne’. She had this word written on her forehead. Isis thus is 
the everconcealed milieu through which the Nile flows from its mouth 
at the sea to its sources in the Nubian Mountains. Mythically this is 
depicted by Isis’ gathering of the dead Osiris and giving him a new birth. 
The very same event of Nature’s play is presented by the ever-concealed 
Night through which the sun travels from sunset to sunrise. The sun god 
Ra’s trip begins in the hidden veils of dawn; it proceeds through the 
human world as its most fundamental power, and ends in the hidden veils 
of twilight. It presents the same mythical truth as does Osiris’ birth 
and death. 

Pharaoh, the king of the people of the Nile valley, represents all his 
people to the gods, especially to Ra. He is the mediator between his 
people and Ra or Osiris. He himself thus, is godly or even a god. He is 
considered the son of Ra, the Horus child. The king’s death is his 
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merging with the dying and reborn Osiris. With this merging he enters 
the life of a god. Now he no longer is the Horus child, but Ra (or Osiris) 
himself. He is this god without losing his own individuality as king. 
The dying king is implicated in the midst of the godly event of Nature’s 
play. Moreover, even every Egyptian, participating in the king’s burial, 
participates in Nature’s godly event, in the rhythmics of Osiris’ death 
and birth. 

The mythical world understands man’s place in Nature as distinct 
from things, plants, and animals because of his open participation in the 
life of the gods. This participation simultaneously is a participation in 
Nature’s transcendental event—in her play. Nature’s transcendental event 
or her play is her breaking into man’s world, thus bringing revelation, 
life, beauty and meaning to it. 

Nature in the mythical world is that milieu wherein the disclosure or 
appearance of anything whatever-is has its start. Nature herself appears 
in her own light. This appearance is her play. We say that Nature plays 
because her coming forward to light, her bringing of herself into her own 
stirred-up event of disclosure (Jogos), does not follow any system, any 
pre-arranged procedure or outline, no rules or regulations. Nature’s 
self-disclosure, her play, thus resembles the free wind which dominates 
and regulates all things exposed to its power, remaining itself beyond any 
domination or regulation. Nature plays like the wind. 

The methodless and unsystematic character of Nature’s play marks 
it as chaotic. In spite of this, Nature’s play is the ultimate foundation 
of any method, any system, any order or any principles. Nature’s play 
constitutes the grounds of any culture. An abyss in itself, Nature’s play 
is the all-founding grounds of any culture. Nature founds a culture 
chiefly providing it with cultural principles—with its gods. 

Mythical language presents this fundamental event (logos) of Nature, 
the founding of a culture by the birth of the supreme god, by his eruption 
into the light of a cultural world from the veils of chaotic, obscure or 
ever-concealed Nature, who mostly is thought of as Mother Earth or the 
Mother Goddess. With the birth of the supreme god, an array of sub- 
ordinate gods, representing various aspects of the supreme god, simul- 
taneously come to being or are born. Osiris is born of Isis-Cow who steps 
out from the primaeval waters onto the world’s throne—steps out from 
chaos to cosmos. The god Ra is born in the impenetrable veils of night. 
Zeus is born to Gaea, Mother Earth. Mother Earth in some myths is 
identified with primaeval Night (concealedness or chaos as such). From 
the midst of night light springs up. 
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According to Lithuanian myths, the god Perkunas is the brilliant son 
of Zemyna, Mother Earth (Zeme in Lithuanian is ‘Earth’). She is the 
beginning of all: waters come from her depths, plants are rooted in her, 
animals have their existence, their lives and their support from her; 
men, too, call her their mother. “Whoever hits earth with a stick, hits 
his own mother.” 12 The sun and all other celestial bodies rise up from 
the midst of Earth. She, the dark, is the source of light. Because of this 
aspect of her, Zemyna often is presented as or identified with the goddess 
Gabija or the goddess Night, both the eldest daughters of Zemyna. Just 
as lightning suddenly is born in the dark night, so fire can be started in 
the dark, grey, lightless ashes of a hearth. Every morning the Lithuanian 
housewife used to blow gay golden flames out from ashes which securely 
held them and guarded them. 

Nature’s play in the mythical understanding is principally the struggle 
between Nature as concealed (physis) and Nature as revealed (logos). 
This break from concealment to disclosure does not take place purely in 
Nature’s own transcendental milieu, but always is carried out by man, 
by his cultural world. Man is a cultural being because of his ability to 
respond or to make himself available to Nature’s break-through from 
concealment to disclosure. For this flame of Nature’s play coal is needed. 
Only with it does this flame start to shine. Coal in this sense, is man’s 
response to Nature’s transcendental event; it is his availability to this 
event; it is his act of cult. Man serves gods by being consumed in Nature’s 
flames. This burning of man in godly flames discloses the greatness of 
gods within man’s world along with the greatness of Nature’s play. This 
burning of man—his availability to gods, his responsiveness to them by 
his cults—is what marks man as great. Of all beings only man can be 
great; animals cannot be because of their lack of openness, responsiveness, 
or availability to gods. 


5. The Play of Gods 


Nature’s play breaks into openness within man’s world by the play 
of gods, Nature’s transcendental powers or principles. The play of gods 
seems to be a struggle rather than a play to men. The struggle of gods 
mostly is that between the dark gods of the earth and the light gods 
of the sky. For instance, in the Greek mythical world such a struggle 
took place between the Chthonian and Olympian gods. The struggle or 
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play of gods is not necessarily that of opposing groups, such as of the 
earth and sky gods; it can be—and often is—a struggle between some 
singular gods. Generally speaking, all the gods are in constant struggle, 
or play, rather. 

King Oedipus is an example of a great man in whose life the struggle 
between the Chthonian and Olympian gods or deities took place. An 
example of a struggle between two Olympian deities can be the life of 
Hippolytus, Theseus’ son. In a moving tragedy Hippolytus, Euripides 
presents the unhappy love of Hippolytus for his own father’s wife, his 
stepmother Phaedra. Hippolytus was the son of a queen of the Amazons, 
with whom the young Theseus was in love. As all major events in the 
mythical world are initiated principally by gods and only secondarily 
by men, so here Theseus’ love for the queen of the Amazons was the work 
—or rather play—of Aphrodite, the goddess of love. It was Aphrodite 
who, long before Hippolytus was born, started her disastrous play in 
which Theseus and later his son Hippolytus was involved. 

Hippolytus was a lover of wild Nature in her beauty and pristine 
purity. He used to hunt or just ride along the creeks of wooded hills. 
Artemis, the goddess of wild Nature, was his divine ideal. For him 
Nature’s beauty and purity was inseparable from man’s chaste love and 
his inner dignity. These characteristics or qualities did not respond to 
the Aphroditian norms placed by the goddess upon things, animals, and 
most of all, men. Because of these norms conflicting with his Artemisian 
ideals, Hippolytus could not help calling Aphrodite the “vilest of the 
deities.” 14 Beautiful Phaedra, in spite of her own resistance, succumbs 
to Aphroditian play. This stirs up a chain of events in this famous 
family’s life, and thereby spreads the goddess’ power into the midst of the 
life of the mortals. 

Phaedra’s passionate love for Hippolytus—in spite of his firm loyalty 
to Artemis—finally incurs a tragic end to both of them: to Phaedra and 
Hippolytus. The surviving Theseus—even though he remains alive— 
realizes that he is hardest hit by the struggle between the two deities. 
“How oft shall I remember they evil works, O Cypris!” 15 he laments 
at the end of the drama, when he becomes fully aware that not only 
his son is innocent in this unhappy conflict, but even his wife Phaedra 
is more a victim than the true cause of the tragic misdeed. 


“ Euripides, Hippolytus in Complete Greek Drama, Vol. I, ed. by Whitney J. 
Oates and Eugen O’Neil, Jf. (New York: Random House, 1938), p. 763. 
* Ibid., p. 800. Cypris is another name for Aphrodite. 
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Gods in their own divine milieu (on Mount Olympus) live peaceful 
and harmonious lives; they have no struggles or conflicts. However, they 
play. Their play stirs up events in the lives of mortals. These events 
are no play in the perspectives of men. Instead, they are serious, often 
painful, experiences of men, full of heartache, sorrow or agony. “Suffering 
for mortals is Nature’s iron law.” 1° 

What is Artemis? What is Aphrodite? What are gods? We already have 
mentioned that they are no entities—no things, plants, animals, or even 
man-like beings. They are transcendental (transentitative) realities. They 
are the principles of our world; they have the character of wholeness. 
In the light of these principles, organizing our world into a harmonious 
whole, all things or entities in our living situations and even we our- 
selves with our own possibilities, standpoints, desires, resolutions, strivings 
and pursuits—all becomes realistic, obvious, relevant, well-founded and 
justified;—all becomes interpretable. 

A Greek knew, recognized and was able to interpret many things in 
the reality around him by his beforehand knowledge of the transcendental 
reality of Artemis;—not vice versa. He knew this reality as pure, dignified, 
protective, motherly, faithful, orderly, elusive, free, insubordinate, and 
so on. All these characteristics were not present in his world in their 
abstract or ideal forms. They always were realized in things, in concrete 
realities, even though they were not identical to these things or realities. 
When a small fawn steps into a deep creek for the first time, it is Artemis 
who has taught him the art of swimming. Likewise a young animal, a 
bird, or even a human child, lost in the woods, finds his way home by 
being guided with care and protection by Artemis. The presence of these 
qualities in things, animals or men are their being-swayed by the 
‘unentitative’ or transcendental Artemisian power of Nature. 

According to some animal behaviorists, in a herd of bisons, some of 
its members have extraordinarily sculptured hair on their hides. According 
to the Indians (who highly valued these hides), these members of the 
herd are orphans. After the death of their parents, these orphans received 
an extra measure of care in the way of licking from most of the adult 
members of the herd. As a result their hides became outstanding in 
their uniquely sculptured beauty. A parentless bison calf is not rejected, 
loveless and uncared for. On the contrary, he is the favorite of the whole 
herd. This aspect of motherly care for a motherless bison calf by all 
other adult bisons, could be well explained by the Artemisian trans- 


8 Ibid., p. 768. 
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cendental power of Nature to whom bisons succumb in their blind response 
to it (only human response to gods is open!) 

Examples of Artemisian loving care are frequent in animal lives. 
The howling monkeys are good mothers, “nursing their offspring in 
their arms and carrying them during the first year of their lives, hastening 
to pick them up if they fall from a tree and crouching over them at night 
to protect them from cold and rain.” 1” Here, too, the swaying power 
of Artemisian reality is displayed by the affectionate howling monkey 
mothers. 

Care, affection, gentleness and other features in wild Nature are 
closely connected with beauty. Beautiful are animals, especially the 
young, are plants, wild flowers, leaves, grass blades, mushrooms, trees, 
clouds, the moon, night, and so on. The Artemisian aspects of wild 
Nature abundantly prevail also in human lives. There is much of care, 
concern, affection, gentleness, purity, fidelity and genuine natural beauty 
in the human way of being. Nature’s Artemisian power has much swaying 
dominance over men. Wild Nature to a great extent dwells in them. 

A noteworthy Artemisian feature in the human world is modesty. 
Because of modesty, passion—for instance that of love—does not carry 
a person away; it does not get the upper hand over dignified law. A 
sober, alert, gleaming eye maintains reservations—in spite of an upsurge 
of passion—maintains a distance in a person’s attitude and grants to 
him the quality of elusive shyness or briskness. 

These aspects can be well observed in the erotic lives of wild animals. 
Many breeds of animals are overcome by the passion of mating each 
year only for a very limited period, often just for a few days. This means 
that they succumb to the ordering powers of Nature, specifically, here, 
to that of Artemis. The very same power of Nature places the bonds 
of purity on some of the animals. Konrad Lorenz in his remarkable 
study On Aggression describes, among other animals, the wild geese. 
According to him, geese, after the death of their mates, often live out 
their lives in chastity. Farley Mowat vividly portrays the dignified purity 
of the monogamous lives of the arctic tundra wolves in his Never Cry 
Wolf. “A high level of fidelity is also shown by certain primates, such 
as the gibbon, and by the American beaver. In these animals a mono- 
gamous relationship may be sustained for many years, if not for life.’ 1° 


” Richard Carrington, The Mammals (New York: Life Books, 1963), p. 150. 
18 Ibid., pp. 144-145. 
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What is an Artemisian reality in the Olympian world of gods? We 
do not know. We do, however, recognize, grasp, or experience various 
things and events in our environment from the viewpoint of the Arte- 
misian principles. We can thus encounter and interpret something as 
of unspoiled purity, unsophisticated dignity, of sincere motherly pro- 
tectiveness, of modesty, shyness and of restrictedness of passions by 
cooling orderly laws, etc. Only by already having in us the foreknowledge 
of the Artemisian transcendental reality, can we be struck or affected 
by or find some things or events meaningful or meaningless in the 
above sense around us.?9 

Does this mean that everything in our environment—around us and 
in us—is founded in the Artemisian reality? Not quite so! Some things 
or events are neutrally or even negatively Artemisian. Nevertheless, we 
can say that all things in the transcendental light of Artemis acquire 
Artemisian hues. Because of these hues, these things or events appear as 
founded in or by Artemisian Nature’s power—either as conforming, or 
as neutral or also as confronting this power. For instance, some animals, 
especially males, have no affection or care for the young—whether their 
own or someone else’s. Also the mating partners may totally lack mutual 
gentle warmth or inclination. In some species of the spider, for instance, 
the larger female devours the smaller male after the act of mating. This 
aspect acquires the full weight of its meaning in the light of the Arte- 
misian reality to which it does not conform. 

Hippolytus (in Euripides’ drama) is intensely responsive to Arte- 
misian reality as prevailing in his living situations, in his world. This 
transcendental reality is near to him; moreover it dwells right in his 
innermost self. A contemporary psychologist of the subconscious mind 
would see the presence of the Artemisian complex in Hippolytus. All 
of his life was a continuous passage through his living days under the 
guidance of Artemisian purity, pure wild beauty, unsophisticated genuine 
joy and happiness. Waterlilies, leaping fawns, singing birds, hunting 
adventures, pastoral scenes of intimacy in holy groves, dignified respect 
for elders and, especially, for women—constituted the realities or charact- 
eristic traits of Hippolytus’ fashion of life. He was firmly standing on 
the grounds of Artemisian reality, or—we also could say—he provided 
a stead for the goddess Artemis, for her manifest break-through into his 
living world. 


* Compare the foreknowledge of Artemisian reality with the foreknowledge of 
Plato’s ideas or Kantian a priori principles. 
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On the other hand, however, we must say that he served the goddess 
Aphrodite, even though foremostly as a result of his reluctance to accept, 
or his elusiveness, or even his refusal to conform with the criteria of 
Aphrodite’s reality. Even by his essential irresponsiveness to Aphroditian 
criteria, Hippolytus provided her with a stead (Da—Heidegger !) wherein 
her mighty sway was manifested in the human world. We must take this 
as an occasion to note that man never is a servant of only one god. 
By serving one god with full devotion, he serves all the others even by 
his often indifferent or even hostile attitudes. Gods stand in a harmony 
of Nature’s play, and a serving of one god ipso facto is a serving of 
Nature in her self-disclosure. In this way, we know that Hippolytus’ 
world was pervaded by other Olympian gods, and quite intensely by 
Aphrodite. 

All things of man’s world are more or less captivatingly over- 
powered by a joining harmony or beauty, which is manifested by things 
far apart from each other in a multitude of ways—so that they hardly 
seem to belong to the same domain headed by Aphrodite, goddess of 
harmony and beauty. It is Aphrodite who joins the sea to land, clouds 
to the blueness of the sky, blossoms to the green leaves, a chipmunk to 
a pinecone, a ribbon to golden hair, a loving heart to another, a survivor 
to the gravestone of a dead loved one, and so on. Vastly different realities 
become unified in a harmonious pleasantly beautiful whole on the 
transcendental grounds of Aphroditian reality. The harmony of beauty 
melts everything into one joyful whole. 

There is a species of tulip flower, the leaves of which have a remark- 
able resemblance to parallel running grain formations in a certain kind 
of granite rock which had been polished by flowing waters through ages 
in a riverbed. We can find more or less the same patterns of design in 
the coloring of some birds’ wing feathers, in the coloring of certain 
clouds of the evening sky, or often in fabric woven by a human hand. 
The sameness, or rather, resemblance of these designs consists in their 
owing of themselves to the same joining and harmonizing power of 
Nature,—to Aphrodite, the goddess of beauty. 

Aphrodite’s joining or harmonizing power is especially manifest in 
the outbreak of erotic activities in animal—and even more so in human— 
lives. Under her sway animals in forests, in fields, on mountain slopes, on 
bushy waterfronts, on islands and wherever there is life, find excessive 
interest in the members of the opposite sex with an upsurge of bliss 
seeking fullness of life. Because of this sway, the sharp, well-established 
patterns of life of animals suddenly become shaken up and the bounds 
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which order the everyday life of these animals seem to become slackened 
or lose power. This means that the grip of other powers of Nature—of 
other gods—is made impotent by the works of Aphrodite. This gives an 
impression of discord or hostilities among the gods. 

Aphrodite, the goddess of harmony, thus can be—and often is—a 
very upsetting or disruptive power. Often, like a hurricane, she brings 
about drastic disturbances or disharmony among animals and even more 
so among humans. During the time of mating the male population—other- 
wise peacefully getting along—enters a phase of fierce battle for a 
female. Frequently it is this female who triggers these battles. “Females .... 
can be very selective and seductive. A tigress will parade before the tiger 
of her choice, running her tail across his back. Antelopes sidle up to 
bucks, lick their necks and sidle off again. In lower animals there is 
none of this activity; the role of the female is essentially passive.” ?° 
Seductive actions of females and the urge to battle of males are their 
responses to Aphroditian law, to which animals blindly, humans openly, 
surrender. 

Eroticism prevails—as we have seen—also in the Artemisian world. 
However, eroticism here is not disruptive: it respects the limits in such 
a manner that the areas of animal lives governed by the other deities 
are not trespassed. Aphroditian power has the tendency to break these 
limits like a flooding stream or a mighty storm. It ignores the limits of 
modesty, of chastity, of fidelity, by which the lives of some animals 
(and of course of some humans) are definitely marked. 

In spite of all the above-mentioned disturbances or disruptions, in 
the long run, the Aphroditian power of Nature belongs in the harmonious 
whole with all others. Moreover, by pervading all things, Aphrodite 
nevertheless is a realistically founding power (along with all other trans- 
cendental founding powers) of these things, who prevents them from 
falling into chaos. The universal prevalence of Aphroditian reality is 
well expressed by E. Matuzevicius’ poem “Love”: 


Wind. That wind fondles 

Day and night the slender pine. 

Her strength almost fails by the wind’s embraces. 
The pine is in love and in fear of such wind. 


He subsided. Fell asleep in the woods. 
Now the pine stands bareheaded, somewhat bent. 


»* Carrington, op. cit., p. 152. 
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She knows: wind bequeathed a longing within her. 
The pine is in love and in fear. She waits for him again. 


In the world of men Aphrodite reached her full importance and power. 
The most striking of her works (highly destructive too!) took place in 
the Trojan War. Helena’s and Paris’ mutual surrendering response to 
Aphrodite was a cult of her by their very lives. This response inevitably 
meant their irresponsibility, discrepancy or even overboldness (hybris) 
with regard to the other gods. In this way, a severe punishment was 
incurred not only to them but also to their families, tribes, or nations. 
In the mythical world, man’s lot to a great extent hopelessly resembles 
the lot of a leaf swayed by the winds. Man never holds the control of 
his situation in his hands and is ever far away from the fullness or 
completeness of life. By his allegiance to his favored god he yet breaks 
divine laws, commits a hybris, an unwise boldness, and thereby deserves 
being punished by the other gods. 

Hippolytus was a devoted servant of Artemis. His life was a continuous 
manifestation of Artemisian law and truth. His devotion to Artemis 
inevitably was a hybris against Aphrodite. His resistance to the seducing 
forces of Aphrodite, as prevailing in Phaedra’s person, was an overbold 
and unmeditated act against the deity; it was a failure to kindle her 
cult at her altar. Aphrodite is definitely a mighty power of Nature, that 
is, a mighty power of reality, of our world. According to Nature’s laws, 
none of her mighty powers can be ignored or disregarded. They need 
to be acknowledged, respected, responded to and honored. They call 
for a cult. The realness of Aphroditian power in the living world can 
be felt in the poem by M. Vaitkus, of comparatively recent times: 


Charming like an ardor and sudden like temptation 
Pure like an infant when he gets up in the morning, 
Gentle like a wave and like a wave unyielding, 
Cheerful like a bird and profound like earth, 
Remote like a dream and ever so near like a sister! 
Who is she? Eternal Eve. 


Aphrodite, the eternal Eve, is not a passion, a feeling raging in 
someone’s chest; nor is she a beautiful, tall phantom lady, an image 
born in the vivid phantasy of the Greeks; she is no entitative or immanent 
reality of any kind whatever. She is an ever-elusive, highly realistic power 
of reality. Her realism, however, is transcendental: rather than being an 
entity, she is one of the swaying powers of Nature. Aphrodite reveals 
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Nature in the sea mist moistening the shore rocks, in the sun painting 
the edges of the clouds and the ridges of the mountains rosy, in the 
slender trees and blooming meadows, by animals, men and everything 
alive, who are all filled with joy and the urge to live, to embrace and to 
reach the fullness of life. Aphrodite is a transcendental reality who 
casts everything in the hues of her swaying light. In this way, she 
arranges everything towards herself—not always conformingly; often 
discordantly. 

Hippolytus’ tragedy presents Aphrodite’s transcendental swaying wave 
as colliding with that of Artemis. Per se these two godly powers really are 
in no conflict. They may be so in human living situations, in man’s 
world. Man’s world is the playground of gods. The plays of Aphrodite 
and Artemis on the living stead (Da—Heidegger!) of the house of 
Theseus began with a curse upon the head of Theseus invoked by his 
sinful love towards the queen of the Amazons. Theseus inflicted harm 
on her by being responsive to the Aphroditian swaying ‘wave’ of reality 
and simultaneously by his disregarding of Artemisian law. After a 
generation the same harm was played upon him by Phaedra in much 
the same way. The Amazon’s and Hippolytus’ allegiance to Artemis’ 
‘wave’ made Theseus’ curse more outstanding. 

Aphrodite and Artemis both are Olympian deities and as such they 
represent the disclosing, ordering light (the logos) which mythically is 
portrayed by Zeus, the god of thunder and lightning. Any Olympian 
deity, who stirs up something in man’s world, necessarily involves Zeus, 
and most unexplicitly, all Olympian gods. To involve Zeus simultaneously 
means to set him and all Olympian deities of sky or light off against 
Nature’s concealing powers, deities of Earth, such as the Erinyes, Night, 
the Moiras (goddesses of destiny), and other chaotic transcendental 
powers. To involve Zeus, the Lightning, ipso facto is to involve Night 
and Chaos—the motherly region of Nature. It means to involve the 
struggle between the light and dark transcendental powers of Nature; 
it means to involve the most fundamental play of reality—Nature’s play. 
Nature’s play, permeating man’s world, initiates or gives a start to a 
series of serious, dramatic, and often painful events of human lives. 

Nature’s play is brought to us by the play of gods. The play of gods 
stirs up a milieu, an openness, a world for man. The play of gods, which 
reveals Nature and gods themselves to man, simultaneously conceals them 
(by necessarily bringing in the dark side of transcendental reality). The 
entering of man’s world by Nature and her gods simultaneously is their 
withdrawal. Nature and gods, as transcendental playing powers, can only 
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be known to man as what they are in his world. We never gain an 
insight into Nature and gods apart from our world. They always retreat 
or conceal themselves. Concealment is even the true way of Nature’s and 
god’s ‘essentiation’ (being-present). ‘The god ‘essentiates’ himself by 
concealing himself’’,2* says Heidegger. 

A god’s relations to other gods bring forward his essential features. 
However, since these features come to light only in a cultural world, that 
is, in man’s world, their revelation is more a distortion or concealment 
than a disclosure. By now we know that Nature and gods revealed as 
concealed are yet revealed. We also get to know that this revelation 
occurs in man’s world, by his active taking part in it. This means that 
man, too, is a transcendental power; he has his finger in Nature’s and 
gods’ play; he plays along with these as their co-player. His function, 
however, principally is responsive; he is aware of superior divine powers, 
and serving them by his cults, he is a cultural being. It is not intelligence 
that distinguishes man from animals, but his culture or his awareness and 
being a co-player with gods. 

The mythical world understands Nature’s play as a majestic process 
of Chaos’ (pristine truth’s) giving its own birth as if by a flash of light 
into a cosmos (a world). This light is the light of Zeus. It is a godly light 
cracking out from the middle of darkness. This light designs an orderly 
place for everything in Nature’s totality. Without this light no order is 
possible. Zeus thus is the order or logos. His ordering is not exhausted 
by the ordering of immanent or entitative realities, but foremostly by 
those of a transcendental kind, that is, by subordinate gods. The name 
of Zeus’ second wife Themis means ‘order’. The names of their daughters 
indicate explicitness of order: Eunomia—goddess of legality, Dike— 
goddess of right, Eirene—of peace. It is noteworthy that the other three 
daughters of Zeus’ and Themis’ were the three horrible Moiras, goddesses 
of destiny. These were Klotho, Lachesis and Atropos. They determine 
man’s birth, duration of life and death. They thus are the ordering powers 
of man throughout his life. 

The Moiras—as we know—do not execute Zeus’ order: they princip- 
ally stand under the domination of Mother Earth. This is due to Themis’ 
being Uranus’ (god of the sky) and Gaea’s (Earth) daughter. Beside 
these ‘earthly’ daughters, Zeus had some other ‘earthly’ daughters by 


21 Martin Heidegger, Holderlins Erde und Himmel, ein Vortrag in der Neuen 
Aula der Universitat Heidelberg am 18. Januar 1960. A long playing record by 
Giinther Neske (Pfullingen). 
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Mnemosyne (memory). These were the nine Muses. The muses stand for 
transcendental powers of feeling, inspiration, enthusiasm and creativeness. 
In all these principles the ordering aspect is obvious. Simultaneously in 
them prevail somewhat chaotic, free-flowing, almost untameable earthly 
forces. These, however, in no way exclude the ordering traits. Properly 
understood, Chaos or Mother Earth is an ordering power; the ground 
of all order. Zeus’ most illustrious ordering aspects are manifested by 
his famous children: Athena, Apollo, and Artemis. 

Zeus is the god of logos. Any consideration of the logos as standing 
for the intellect or rationality falls short of its proper meaning. Zeus as 
logos is a very rich and colorful ordering power. He (and thus logos) is 
closely interrelated with the concealing earthly powers of Nature, called 
by the early Greek philosopher physis. Physis is Night which breaks 
into the light of logos by using man’s world, depending on it, and 
appearing within it. This can be compared to a rainbow. What the 
raindrops forming the rainbow are in themselves, we do not know. (We 
do not see them!) We only know them as the rainbow. They appear in 
concealment. 

Logos and physis originally are not mythical names or terms. They 
are philosophical, used by the first European philosophers in the follow-up 
of a disintegrating mythical world. This pair of profound concepts will 
repeatedly reappear in the procedure of this study. 

At the end of this chapter we have reached a preliminary meaning 
of a god in the mythical world in somewhat crude and hasty strokes. 
We hope to attain more refined meanings of gods in the following chapters 
where we will try to make inquiries into the meanings of things, of man, 
and of culture. 


CHAPTER III 


NATURE AND MAN 


Early or mythical society is noted for its firmness in its ways of life. 
Gods were real there, and they could be encountered at every step of 
man’s life. Unwritten but firm laws and rigid norms guiding man’s 
activities at home and in broader society were highly respected and 
well kept. This was so because their originators were gods, and every 
lawbreaker was considered an offender against divine order (Jogos as it 
was thought of by the early Greek philosophers). 

Man’s own deeds in themselves were shallow and fragile. Only when 
these deeds were performed under divine demands and guidance or 
when they were accomplished as man’s services to gods, were they 
great and had a lasting or commemorative value. A victory in combating 
people of a foreign culture, and an outstandingly talented leader in this 
battle were elevated above everyday events or above the common people 
of the battling community, tribe or nation. Such an elevation, however, 
was not done for the sake of men, for their wholly human achievement, 
but for honoring the gods who were manifested by these events or by a 
great leader. 

Holidays commemorating some king’s victory, a coronation of a new 
king, or the burial rites of a dead king were not holidays to honor man 
as man-—not holidays to glorify the king on the grounds of his own 
worth. Holidays always were an honoring of the gods. Kings (or other 
great men) were honored for their response or their being-related to 
gods or some one god. When the Egyptians buried their pharaoh, they 
partook in the divine death and resurrection of the god Osiris. The 
king’s greatness consisted in his merging with Osiris. The king was not 
honored as a man but as a god. 
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I. The Solidity of the Ancient World 


In the mythical world everything had its own place, meaning and 
application. All this was determined by the gods. There was a certain time 
for seeding the plants or doing other peasant works. In ancient Lithuanian 
society the sowing of barley before the first thunder of the year was 
a sacrilege. In the mythical world there were days during which something 
had to be done or days when something had to be avoided. When a 
persecuted person or group took refuge in a temple or some other holy 
place (a holy grove), no one—not even men of authority—dared to 
capture them. No one can invade a holy place of a god with purely 
human interests. 

In the process of cultural growth, the firm bonds of the mythical 
world gradually became slackened. A king or a great leader began to be 
respected or dignified as a great man and no longer strictly as a god’s 
representative. The days for seeding or starting a hunt began to be 
determined no longer exclusively by the signs of gods, interpreted by 
wise or holy men, but by human calculation or insight. When an enemy 
or lawbreakers hid themselves in the temple of a god, the persecutors 
did not shy away. Instead, they went right ahead and captured the 
refugees and sometimes even executed them on the spot. This was, of 
course, the time of disintegration of the mythical world. The main 
aspect manifesting this disintegration was a shake-up of the belief in 
gods. Men of thought began to substitute mythical interpretations of 
reality by their rationalistic thought. When the mythical solidity of the 
Greek world was losing ground, some men of thought began to question 
the validity or realness of gods. Xenophanes, already in the sixth century 
before Christ, expressed doubt in the Greek gods. About two centuries 
later the famous Socrates made an extensive criticism of mythical stories 
degrading them to insignificant thought contents. 

When the mythical bonds fail to hold the living ways of men into 
a godly or divine order, man’s ‘independent spirit’ begins to make 
adjustments or modifications of the mythical system, or even tries to 
establish a new interpretation of all things, of man’s ways or of reality 
in its whole. When such interpretation comprises the whole reality, 
freeing it from all mythical names and from the activities of gods, it 
stands then for a newly born philosophy. 

Philosophy usually is restricted to one thinker or school of thought. 
It always becomes replaced by another philosophy or another school of 
thought. The series of philosophies present a historical curve with 
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frequent branchings-out. Such a curve presents the development of thought 
throughout history (mythical times are not historical times). 

Once a mythical world collapses, philosophy (or rather philosophies) 
never succeed in providing post-mythical society with a lasting substitute 
for the majestic mythical system of Nature with her playing gods. Each 
succeeding cultural phase of an advanced humanity must start over and 
Over again in order to exhaustively ‘explain’ reality, the meanings of 
things, ways or norms of human life and man’s ultimate aim or criteria. 
The philosophical world is never solid. 

Even though the first philosophies seem to be works of independent 
spirits, they have their start in the mythical interpretations of reality. 
Early Greek thought properly began by an inquiry into Nature without 
being clearly aware that Nature’s play coincides with the play of the 
gods of the mythical world. The early Greek philosophers were struggling 
to present Nature’s play by rational or abstract thought, replacing thereby 
the symbolic images of the mythical world. 

Mythical men and rational ‘independent’ thinkers were concerned with 
the same ultimate reality, Nature. All development of various succeeding 
philosophies of the Western world, in the sense of their constantly renewed 
attempts to interpret reality, was concerned with the same reality 
(Nature) under various disguises or concealments, approached from new 
perspectives, modifications or outlooks. In this way, we can say that 
the philosophers of history belong together and are related to—or even 
rooted in—the mythical, pre-rational system of Nature’s interpretation. 

For a number of centuries now, we have been used to viewing cultural 
development as a procedure from the simple, insignificant, and irrelevant 
toward the complex, elaborated, essentially important; briefly—towards 
a higher phase of cultural growth. This growth—though slowly—tends 
towards completion or fullness. The mythical world in this evolutionalistic 
gradation of cultural growth stands for a low-low or primitive state of 
culture; it almost coincides with culturelessness. 

From the viewpoint of contemporary democratic cultural society, one 
of the most essential characteristic features, separating the advanced 
culture from the archaic primitive one, is slavery. For instance, we are 
inclined to consider the culture of ancient Egypt primitive in spite of its 
grandiose monuments. This we do because of our prejudice that the 
pyramids of the Egyptian pharaohs were built by thousands of slaves 
dragging granite blocks and lifting them into monumental structures 
under the whips of supervisory personnel. An objective, impartial in- 
vestigation of these conditions arrives at highly different conclusions. 
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Archeological findings testify that the workers were reasonably well-paid 
and were allowed to take days off to go about their own personal matters. 

Christiane Desroches-Noblecourt, a famous archeologist exploring the 
Egyptian culture draws interesting conclusions about the conditions of 
workmen who have built pyramids or other monuments. She draws 
these conclusions from ostraca, pieces of pottery which the workmen 
used for correspondence, found in their villages. According to her, “these 
workmen were not, as has so often been stated, prisoners of war or 
slaves subjected to cruel forced labour and put to death when the royal 
tomb was finished. Papyri referring to them and thousands of ostraca 
contain fascinating proof of this: for instance, the excuses for non- 
attendance proffered by the lazier workers: one has had to take a sick 
donkey to the vet, and another has buried the same aunt for the third 
time! .... 

“On one occasion the men complained: “We are weak and starving 
because we have not been given the rations which Pharaoh ordained,’ 
and they went on strike.” 1 

These established facts, even though they stress the resemblance of 
the ancient Egyptian workman’s conditions to those of the contemporary 
workman, in no way—unlike in our modern times—do they express the 
essential feature of the nation’s cultural way of being. The well-being 
of the working masses and of humanity in general was not the true 
measuring stick of the nation’s cultural height, as it is today. In ancient 
Egypt, work had the aspect of a cult, and in this sense it was cultural. 
We today are no longer aware of transcendental (beyond things) grand 
or divine powers of Nature. Instead, we treat Nature as nature: we treat 
her as a complex of senseless, spiritless, blind powers which only by 
the ‘spiritual’ works of man can be brought to a higher, dignified or 
more noble state of being. 

Egyptian man, just as a mythical man in general, was sensitive to 
Nature and her playing powers: he respected, adored and subordinated 
himself to them. Even the pharaoh was not a superior man for whom 
all other men were building palaces for his earthly life and the pyramids 
with burial chambers for his after-death. On the contrary, to the very 
essential extent, he was a sacrifice, a victim holding or directing his 
nation to the ways of the gods. The nation, by participating in the 
rhythmics of the pharaoh’s life, found the meaning of its being—it was set 
firmly in the ways of the gods. 


1 Desroches-Noblecourt, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
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The king was distinct from other people by being the servant of the 
gods par excellence: a servant in a more intense way than the majority 
of the people, than his nation. The king was involved in the works or 
plays of gods; in no way was he a self-centered being. On one of the 
walls of the pharaoh Tutankhamen’s (called often Nebkhepure) burial 
chambers, was written: “The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Nebkhe- 
pure, spent his life making images of the gods.” ? This happens to be 
the supreme function of a king. The function of a king is to transmit 
the images of the gods—imageless in themselves—to his people. Thus, 
a pharaoh serves his gods by helping them to break through into the light 
of the openness of his living world—and he serves his people by helping 
them to encounter their gods in their daily lives. In no way is he a self- 
centered entity to which everything in his empire is subordinated. 

In the Egyptian world, the ultimate reality (Nature) was unknown or 
rather ‘nameless’ (Atum). Nature always remained beyond the horizons. 
Atum, by breaking into the openness of the horizons—into the openness 
of various phases of the human cultural world—ceases to be what he 
is: it is not Nature or Atum anymore. It then is the supreme god Ra, the 
god of the life-spreading sun. Nature comes to light or disclosure through 
Ra. Just as Ra is the lit up fundamental order of Nature—Nature’s play— 
in the divine spheres, so the pharaoh is the maintainer of order amid 
his people in his cultural milieu in accordance with or response to Ra. 
In this way the pharaoh is the son of sun, the son of Ra. He is called 
the Horus-child, and his function is not to be the axle in itself of the 
cultural life, but rather, as responsive to the supreme deity Ra, to serve 
him by bringing into his living milieu, his divine order. The pharaoh is Ra 
in the king’s living world; he is Ra’s stead, the place where Ra prevails 
as the supreme might of the king’s living world. 

This brief consideration of Egyptian culture as clearly theocentric, 
helps us to see our own culture as clearly anthropocentric or as man- 
centered. In our democratic society, the ruler is not (or at least he should 
not) primarily be concerned with his own well-being but with that of 
his people. The ruler is the servant of people. Moreover, everything in the 
world serves people and no longer the gods. 

In man-centered world, man is surrounded by an abundance of things 
of various applications. These things are diverse objects determined by 
man, their subject, according to their multiple importance or irrelevance 


? Ibid., p. 90. 
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to him. Nature here is no longer an all-arranging, all-determining and 
all-placing transcendental or transentitative power, which sways every- 
thing natural; which determines the subjects as well as the objects in 
different manners. Nature and her play in the anthropocentric world are 
understood as a blind, senseless, meaningless and non-creative mass 
which is exposed to man’s forming principles. 

In the anthropocentric world, man is not grasped or understood as a 
transcendental reality, but rather as the superior (if not supreme!) being. 
All other things, the objects, are or should be, exposed, subjugated, 
subordinated to or placed under man as useful or applicable to him, just 
as the elements of the soil are exposed to the roots of plants or these to 
herbivorous animals, which, again, are exposed to carnivorous animals. 
Understood this way, man does not differ from the animals or things. 
Man is properly understood, when he is seen as involved in the movement 
(the play) of the transcendental reality (Nature), that is, when he is 
seen as himself a transcendental power. Man then is grasped as man 
rather than as a superior entity which determines all other entities. 

As soon aS we grasp man as a transcendental reality, we ipso facto 
abandon the trait of his self-sufficiency and view him as a partaker in 
the logos of physis, the Event of Being or in Nature’s play. This means 
a shift from the anthropocentric to theocentric or physis-centered (that is, 
Nature-centered) grasp of reality. A brief review of philosophical develop- 
ment in the history of Western thought may help somewhat to gain a 
better insight into the rise and eventual decline of the anthropocentric 
interpretation of reality. 


2. Western Philosophy 


Egyptian mythical understanding maintained the existence of the 
transcendental region of reality as ever unknown and unattainable. This 
reality can rightly be called the region of Nature (physis) in her own 
(undisclosed) stance, which precedes Nature’s play, the logos. This ever 
concealed region of Nature is called by the Egyptians ‘the hidden one’ 
or ‘nameless’ (Atum). It constantly appears;—not as what it is, however, 
but as the god Ra, the most lit-up; moreover, it appears as the pharaoh, 
the most powerful entity in the Egyptian world. The true dwelling milieu of 
all other deities is Nature, the Hidden One. They—yjust as Nature— 
appear or come to disclosure in the human world, in man’s living situations 
as the unentitative powers which sway all things. These transcendental 
powers thus, even though diluted or distorted, hold the lives of men 
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among their things and they hold the things themselves within the network 
of their interrelating transcendental powers—within logos. 

Consequently, the ‘visible’ Nile—a godly power which supports, 
nourishes and founds everything—was nothing but the appearance or 
disclosure of the invisible, hidden and thus fully transcendental Nile, 
beyond access of any eye. All this means that in the Egyptian world, 
Nature, along with the harmonious togetherness of all her transcendental 
powers, the gods, determines the essences, make-ups, areas and habitats 
of all things of the human world. Nature and her powers, in a different 
way, pervade and determine man’s days and outline for him his ways 
in his world. These powers determine man’s appearance, strength, his 
physical and mental capacities. Most of all, they assign to man his 
ultimate aim (never with absolute clarity, however!) or ideals: they give 
the outlines of man’s mission or his destination. They do so by dynamically 
playing on the stage (the stead) of the human cultural world. The exposed 
play of Nature here is the logos, while Nature’s concealed milieu, which 
supersedes logos, is physis. 

Plato, one of the greatest thinkers in the Western world, gave the 
first all-sided interpretation of the mythical world. His interpretation of 
this world, however, simultaneously was its mighty distortion. Plato poses 
an ideal world, the world of ideas, which lies beyond the actual world 
of things, the entities. All things in the actual world are formed or shaped 
by the ideas of the ideal world. It would be wrong to consider Plato’s 
world of ideas as what the Egyptian understood the hidden realm of 
Nature to be. Plato’s world of ideas is all lit-up and clearly disclosed. 
This means that he maintains logos, while totally overlooking physis. 
According to mythical thought, the reign of Nature is always veiled or 
concealed in its own grounds. It comes to disclosure or to light in man’s 
world. Nature’s play, thus, prevails necessarily in man’s world. Her play 
in her own mlieu cannot be said as to whether it passes or goes on 
—whether it ‘plays’ or it does not, due to Nature’s very own concealedness. 
Nature’s play in the human world, according to the mythical grasp of 
reality, is logos in the sense of her being present there. 

According to Plato, logos principally is located in its own milieu—in 
the world of ideas, rather than in the world of men. It can be considered 
present in the world of men in a secondary sense. Ideas prevail in the 
human world in a secondary sense not just because their proper place is 
beyond man’s world, but most of all because ideas ‘play’ in man’s world 
in a different way than does Nature in the mythical interpretation of this 
play: ideas ‘play’ by each certain idea dominating a certain feature or 
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aspect in the make-up of a thing, while the other features or qualities 
are dominated by other ideas. 

Unlike the mythical logos, the logos of Plato (his world of ideas) does 
not ‘play’: it remains static. Only in the secondary sense, could we in 
a certain sense speak of the ‘play’ of ideas. 

Once we see that Plato’s logos, the world of ideas, is reality’s (Nature’s) 
very disclosure, its unveiling, we simultaneously see that Nature as ever 
concealed (the Egyptian Hidden One, Ever-concealed, Nameless or Atum) 
is done away with by Plato. On the other hand, Plato’s tendency to treat 
the world of things as shadowy or concealed leaves an impression or 
hints that this world is nature. We say ‘nature’ here rather than ‘Nature’ 
because of its being located in the entitative or immanent milieu of man’s 
world. Consequently, we can say that Plato’s interpretation of the mythical 
reality is a misinterpretation due to his majestic reversal of physis and 
_ logos: while in the mythical world physis hides itself in the veils of its 
own and logos prevails in man’s world as the play of physis’ transcendental 
powers, the gods; in the reality understood by Plato, logos prevails in 
its own milieu and physis is dissolved in the entitative world of man. 
Plato’s physis, the matter, is even infra-entitative: its value of realness 
is inferior to that of the things. 

Plato understands reality as abruptly dualistic: the real world of logos 
(ideas) and the shadowy or unreal world of physis, qua matter, the world 
of things, are held apart. The mythical world does not consider the 
living world of man, where Nature’s play prevails, as unreal. It is the 
real and only world, pervaded and crisscrossed by the transcendental or 
godly powers which hold all things in unity and which guide all things 
on their proper ways. The world of man is godly and holy. Nevertheless, 
it is not an absolute and self-sufficient world valid to all cultures and all 
times. 

Plato maintains, just as does mythical thought, that transcendental 
powers or realities rule, ordain, sway and articulate all things of the 
immanent world. In this way, his ideas resemble the gods. However, 
there is a sharp difference in the way ideas sway or dominate things. 
A static idea does not dominate all things—unorganic, animal or human; 
moreover, it does not even dominate a thing in its wholeness. An idea 
only determines a certain one quality in the make-up of things. For 
example, the idea of roundness determines—and is the cause of— all 
round things, while it leaves untouched all other qualities of these things 
or things which are not rounded. The same is with the idea of heaviness: 
this idea determines the weight of all weighty things. The same can be 
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said of all ideas as regards various features or qualities of these things. 

A deity in the mythical world casts a light of its own over all things 
and allows them to appear in a certain hue of this light. Each god, unlike 
Plato’s idea, determines all things. A deity in the mythical world of the 
Greeks meaningfully held in its godly logos the diversity of seemingly 
unrelated things. Hermes, for instance, was the god of stone columns. 
These columns were erected along the roads, serving as its landmarks. 
Travellers threw rocks at the feet of Hermes’ columns, and this was an 
act of the Hermes cult. Stones were considered holy not only in the Greek 
mythical world. In almost all mythical cults flat rocks served as the 
sacrificial altars. They express the place (stead), where gods are present 
in man’s world. In the mythical past of the Lithuanians there were many 
rocks which were considered holy. Rock means strength. It, like gods, 
prevails while everything else passes away. There is something of pre- 
valence or lastingness symbolized by a stone paved road. Various places, 
villages or towns come and go, while the road goes on; the road outlasts 
everything along itself. Because of this durability or persistence, the 
ancient Lithuanians kept holy rocks or stones in cattle sheds, stables, 
and barns to preserve their herds or to make feed last. The godly rock 
meant strength, durability, fertility and well-being.’ | 

It was Nature’s godly power of Hermes which held men (and also 
animals) on their ways or trails. Hermes was the guide. He led all beings 
to their fulfillment, to the aims assigned to them by Nature. As the divine 
guide or the god of roads, Hermes was the god of travellers, of merchants, 
of messengers, of herdsmen and other men of the roads or trails. Anyone 
travelling on a road has a certain destination or aim. Such an aim may 
be a commercial deal, the carrying over of some news, or a hope for 
some loot. Hermes led herdsmen who were raking the country seeking 
a missing or lost animal. This god was the god of good luck or of favorable 
opportunities. Ancient art depicted him as holding a bag of money in 
his hand thus denoting him as the god of good fortune. Other symbols 
—the god’s winged shoes or his cap which makes him invisible—mean 
efficiency, speed, aimfulness and suddenness. Rather than a planned and 
gradually sought procedure, the god Hermes expressed the unexpected- 
ness and instantaneousness by which Nature’s play is often marked. Good 
opportunities or suddenly occurring, unexpected luck is as if stumbled 
over in the dark of night. The matter of luck principally is unexpected; 
it is bumped into as though in the dark. This is well manifested by the 


° Cf. Balys, op. cit., p. 19. 
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thieves, and Hermes was their god. Thieves are people of luck—of a 
sudden luck, not worked for patiently and constructively for a length 
of time. Thieves, moreover, ‘thrive’ or operate during the night which 
is a typical trait belonging within Hermes’ domain. 

Night is closely related to death. The end of the road of all men’s 
travels (likewise that of all living beings) is death. Death is sudden, never 
expected; it befalls us as if from the dark heart of night. Hermes is the 
guide of souls into the beyond. It can be well assumed that Hermes’ 
predecessor was the Egyptian god Menkheret. This god is depicted in the 
burial chambers of the pharaohs as carrying the dead king on his 
shoulders into the world of the gods. Menkheret was not simply the 
guide of the souls. He was the god of gestation and rebirth. His role was 
implied in Osiris’ death in the waters of the Nile. Menkheret carried the 
god Osiris, assembled by the goddess Isis, into the primaeval swamps of 
the Nile’s delta, the milieu of Mother Earth—the milieu of concealedness 
(of physis), wherefrom the Nile gets its new start and the god Osiris 
his new life. Likewise, Menkheret carried the dead pharaohs into the 
divine sources of godly beginning and thus, birth. Because of these 
aspects, the god Menkheret was much more manifestly a god of fertility 
and rebirth (noteworthy features of Nature!) than was Hermes. He, how- 
ever, helps to better grasp Hermes as a transcendental power in Nature’s 
play. On the grounds of this power many things (we, perhaps, should 
say all things) appear significantly in Hermes’ disclosing light. Stones, 
strength, fertility, roads, travellers, merchants, thieves, luck, suddenness, 
night, death—are only some of noteworthy entities or aspects in which 
the revelation of Hermes breaks into the light of the openness of man’s 
world. Hermes lies in the grounds of these immanent realities as their 
transcendental, founding or originating principle, which unifies them 
and makes them meaningful, as does Platos’ idea with regard to some 
very restricted entities. The same immanent realities can—and do— 
acquire totally different meanings in the light of another god—another 
transcendental principle of Nature. There is no doubt that many things 
or events in the world of Hermes’ play an insignificant or neutral role. 
Nevertheless, they belong in this world precisely as insignificant or neutral. 
In this regard they become meaningful. 

When we look back now over all the traits or features brought to light 
by the things of Hermes’ world, we can be well aware that they are not 
built around the god Hermes rationally, theoretically or artificially. They 


* Cf. Desroches-Noblecourt, op. cit., p. 250. 
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are a part of life—the life of Nature, in which man is involved and 
finds his meaning and the mission of his being. If not for the holding 
and supporting power of Hermes, all the above-mentioned things or 
events and also the ‘Hermenian’ ways of man would lose their unity, 
their togetherness, their meaning—briefly, the weight of their essences 
or being. 

To try to explain things (entitative or immanent realities) alone, that 
is, with the hue of godliness removed from them, to a mythical way of 
thinking is sheer misunderstanding. It was the philosophy which began 
with the demythologization of pristine thinking and which turned its 
attention more and more exclusively to the entitative realities in them- 
selves: instead of to Nature, its attention was focussed to natural entities. 

Plato, of course, still maintains transcendental realities by his teaching 
of ideas. Nevertheless, we still can say that already for him the entitative 
reality acquires the prime interest; ideas are much like thought-construc- 
tions to explain things or entities in the world. Plato lacks the rich and 
diversified structures of transcendental reality typical of mythical thought. 
His system of ideas is coined and elaborated according to the features 
or qualities of things. From the viewpoint of Plato, a perishable, imper- 
fect and changeable quality of a thing in the living situation of man’s 
world is a reflection of the essentially same but imperishable, perfect 
and eternal transcendental entity (an idea) in the world beyond man’s 
living world. There are many beautiful things with varying degrees of 
beauty in man’s world, while in the eternal world of ideas there is one 
perfect idea of beauty which, imitated variously and in various degrees by 
the things, is the cause of the imperfect and perishable beauty of these 
things. 

The idea of beauty can be well thought of as dominating all entitative 
reality: all things are beautiful in various degrees. Most of the ideas, how- 
ever, rule or affect only a segment of entitative reality (for instance, 
roundness or tallness). A god, a transcendental power of Nature, affects 
or dominates not just some of the things, but all of them. A thing acquires 
its meaning in the light of a certain god. Some things intensely reflect 
the transcendental reality of this deity, while others do so less significantly, 
and still others belong merely to the margin of such reality or even 
acquire their meaning by not being penetrated by this deity of light, 
which yet founds them in this respect. Each deity in the mythical world 
rules all things under a certain aspect of Nature’s play. 

Plato splits up transcendental powers by following the pattern of the 
variously split-up entities which surround man. In this way, he casts the 
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world of ideas in accordance with the patterns of the world of things. 
Plato’s disciple Aristotle to a great extent proceeds further on the way 
started by Plato. He abandons the world of ideas and maintains the 
world of things only. Things for him are not chaotically disconnected but 
orderly held in the unities of their essences. These essences are entitative 
(and thus immanent) structures incorporated in things themselves. They 
are not unfounded; however, the reality which founds them and which 
thus holds them in unity is not some reality other than things, rather it 
is the so-called supreme or main thing, the first mover. The first mover, 
by moving all things toward itself creates in them the aspect of essentiality 
being their final cause. The first mover creates harmonious order in the 
universe—in the world of things. 

Aristotle overcame Plato’s dualism by his additional step out from 
the transcendental milieu of the pristine sway of reality, the logos of 
physis. He placed the transcendental powers of ideas (the logos) into the 
very make-up of things, the immanent realities. Thus he, in addition to 
degrading transcendental physis—veiled or concealed Nature—by placing 
it into the immanent world of things (the achievement of Plato), degraded 
transcendental reality further by placing logos as well, into the same 
milieu of things. In Aristotelian philosophical perspectives, reality consists 
of things or entities—it is an ever immanent reality. The transcendental 
powers of the mythical world—Nature (physis) and gods (logos)—are 
ignored and overlooked. 

In the medieval era of Western thought, St. Thomas closely follows 
Aristotle’s understanding of reality. However, the immanent logos of the 
world, based in the first mover, is seen by St. Thomas as placed in the 
transcendental divine subject. ‘Transcendental’ to St. Thomas does not 
mean the being-implied in Nature and in the play of her powers, but 
the supernatural. The transcendental subject of St. Thomas is the super- 
natural reality, God. Even though transcendental, God still remains 
entitative: He is the supreme being. The supernatural perfect entity, the 
Supreme Being, founds all other beings, all things. Nature and her powers 
here are totally overlooked. Physis and logos, both, are immanent within 
Thomistic philosophy—they are implied in the entities: physis is implied 
in material entities, while Jogos in God and the intellectual beings. 

Kant leaves aside the supernatural reality. For him it is a matter of 
belief and not of experience or proof. His adherence to the world of 
things, however, is marked by his revolutionary insights, according to 
which the structures and essences of things are not—and cannot be— 
founded in another thing or its essence. All things refer to the trans- 
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cendental subject—not, however, to the supernatural subject of God, 
but to the human subject, to his consciousness. The a@ priori (transcen- 
dental) principles of subjectivity found things, their essences and meanings. 

Husserl developed this same line of thought, stating that no object is 
a self-sufficient entity; it necessarily depends on consciousness and its 
structure. There cannot be any meaning or essence of a thing or an entity 
all by itself. Things and their essences are founded in consciousness; it 
is presupposed by everything. The objectivity of a thing is a result of 
consciousness’ forming or molding forces. 

A very common example may help to illustrate this in a more con- 
vincing manner. A glass of iced tea, for instance, with a chunk of ice 
in it provides us with a refreshing drink on hot summer days. Is this 
thing self-sufficient and self-explanatory? Not at all! It refers to the 
hot days of summer, to our bodily system and to our tastes. It also refers 
to a certain quantity—a just right measure to satisfy the thirst. It further- 
more refers to man’s dependence on his environment in order to function 
properly and to finally attain the fulfillment of his mission of being-man, 
which always has a shadow of obscurity cast upon itself. All these aspects, 
to which a glass of iced tea refers, is known to us in our consciousness 
in one way or another, and all this knowledge contributes manifestly to 
the meaning of this beverage. 

The fulfillment of man’s own mission of being is not all in man’s own 
hands. If, however, it is in the consciousness, consciousness, then, is not 
strictly individual. Consequently, the Kantian subject or Husserlian con- 
sciousness are not individual or are not ‘subjective’ in the sense of one’s 
own privacy. This aspect can be reaffirmed by that the knowledge of 
our consciousness is not mere reflections within us of things outside. 
This would be totally unKantian as well as unHusserlian. Man, in using 
the gifts of the earth (iced tea), must keep the eye of his mind open 
toward transcendental order (the Jogos) of transcendental consciousness. 
This assigns the ways to all things, and in a different sense, to man. The 
openness to transcendental logos rather than to his own immanent or 
individual logos of his consciousness is precisely what makes man man. 

With the last remarks, we already have stepped into the realm of 
Heidegger’s thought. According to this thought, the meanings of things 
are rooted in logos which always is manbound. In this way logos, the 
harmonious whole of transcendental (transentitative) powers, orderly 
articulates, arranges and founds all things or events in man’s world. 
Furthermore, logos designates man’s ways in his world as well. Logos, 
the harmonious whole of the swaying powers, is located neither in the 
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things nor in human consciousness. These—on the contrary—are 
located in the world, that is in the logos, the Event of Being. Within 
his world man discovers, experiences, and follows his ways of life. 
Simultaneously, he discovers the meanings of things and the events around 
himself. He does not view them from an independent and self-sufficient 
standpoint of his inwardness—his consciousness or subjectivity—but 
he views them by his pristine awareness of Being itself, which never is 
fully grasped or understood by him. The light of Being (logos) becomes 
known to man simultaneously with his knowledge of entitative reality 
around himself. In this way, by discovering, uncovering or disclosing 
the things, man simultaneously discloses or brings to light (to logos) the 
ever hidden grounds of reality (physis). By doing this, man serves Being 
(physis). His serving is his participation in Being’s prevalence in his 
living days (in logos). 

Expressed in the phenomena burdened by mythical characteristics, 
Heidegger’s problem of Being (of physis) is Nature, and the Event of 
Being (logos) in Nature’s play, or better yet—the play of gods. In the 
Egyptian mythical world, Heidegger’s Being as Nothingness, that is as 
concealedness, can be well expressed by the ever hidden Atum (the sun 
‘or Ra beyond the horizon, or the holy river Nile beyond the Nubian 
mountains). The everconcealed Atum plunges into the element of man’s 
world and thereby displays himself by swaying Nature’s (Atum’s) powers, 
the gods. Nature and her powers in man’s living days are no longer what 
they are in themselves; neither Nature nor her gods appear as what they 
are in their own milieu. (If they would thus appear, they would leave us 
untouched—they would remain concealed or would not appear). We can 
only know the transcendental powers of reality as diluted, and thus 
distorted, within our living days or situations. This can be compared to 
an invisible ray which, when having pervaded a glass prism, breaks into 
a miltitude of colors and thus becomes visible. Colors (the logos) distort 
the invisible ray (physis), but they found man’s cultural world. Being 
(Nature or physis) reveals or discloses itself as concealed. Even in this 
concealment, the transcendental reality is the logos of the world which 
founds, arranges and guides all things and men (in a different way 
though) on their ways. 

In a brief resume, philosophy began with the awareness that Nature 
steps out from behind her veils and comes to light, or that she plays. 
By the motives of the earliest philosophical thought this can be formulated 
as the event of physis-is-logos. This event of physis’ breaking into its 
own light of Jogos is the fundamental order in which all meanings of 
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things are held, rooted, nourished and found. Logos, Nature’s play, is 
principally beyond things, is unentitative, even though always present 
with the things, ruled and ordered by it. 

The philosophy of Plato elevates logos over physis (Nature’s play over 
Nature), but, instead of understanding Jogos dynamically, it casts it as 
a Static, absolute, complex order of transcendental ideas. On the other 
hand, Plato’s philosophy treats physis as unreal: it degrades it into a 
milieu of immanent or entitative realities, or even—we should say— 
into a subentitative existence as matter. According to Plato, things 
originate by matter’s (physis’) being-exposed to logos— the unified and 
harmonious complexity of ideas. Besides this, Plato understands the har- 
monious complexity of ideas as transcendental patterns for things. Because 
of this his ideas cease to be properly transcendental and become quasi 
transcendental entities or things, which obviously contradicts the very 
meaning of ‘transcendental’. 

Aristotelian and medieval essentialism or substantialism treats things 
or entities alone as the sole reality. There is nothing transentitative. Things 
or beings are self-dependent. This self-dependence means that things 
(entitative reality) do not presuppose unentitative reality (gods, ideas). 
A thing, a being, or an entity can only depend on another thing, being 
or entity, and ultimately all beings depend on a supreme being, God. 

Kant upsets this grasp of reality by disclosing in it transcendental 
principles a priori. These principles are unentitative—are non-pheno- 
menal—and yet they found, establish and set into meaning and into 
entitative realness all things or beings. Kant sees the ordering, molding or 
shaping principles of all touchable things as located within the human 
subject. Man is the transcendental reality which dominates all things, just 
as the gods of ancient times were the transcendental principles molding, 
founding and giving meanings to all things. Kant did not elaborate 
emphatically, however, on the subject’s transcendental character. A sub- 
ject to him still was a superior entity which determines, and thus sways, 
the meanings of things, of phenomena. The subject was not yet seen as 
unentitative. To see it this way meant to see it as involved in the trans- 
entitative powers of reality. 

Heidegger’s philosophy abandons the human subject as the sole and 
ultimate power founding all things by disclosing them in their meanings. 
He does this by seeing man in co-operation or involvement in the play 
of transentitative powers. Heidegger considers man as essentially different 
from things because of his awareness of transcendental or a@ priori prin- 
ciples. Man’s function is to let these principles break through his own 
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self, like a ray through a glass prism. In this way the ungraspable 
Nothingness of Being bursts into a harmonious array of graspable colors 
(a priori principles) which found, dominate and orderly arrange the 
things in his world. 

Being, by disclosing itself, brings itself to light; this is made possible 
by man’s living milieu, his Dasein. Dasein (one of the principal concepts 
in Heidegger’s philosophy) cannot be properly translated into English. 
Da is the place or stead, a milieu, man’s living situation, wherein Being 
—concealed in itseli—comes to disclosure. This is why Heidegger at 
times considers Being as Nothingness. Nothingness can be well aligned 
with the Ever-Hidden, Nameless, or Atum in the Egyptian mythical 
culture. Disclosed Being is not what it is in its own hidden reign, but 
is as what it reveals as itself in man’s living cultural situation. Thus 
disclosed Being (Jogos) simultaneously is concealed Being or Nothingness 
(physis). This explains Heidegger’s thesis that Being appears in conceal- 
ment or it appears as concealed. Nature’s play (logos of physis), but not 
Nature herself (physis), constitutes the very structure or structural frame- 
work of reality which holds beings in their order or places. Being, 
appearing by its withdrawal, is Nothingness, is physis; it appears in the 
living colors of a cultural world, in logos. Being is physis and it is logos. 
Nature’s play means physis-is-logos. 

Philosophy makes its start by abandoning mythical transcendental 
phenomena and the structures of mythical thought. It replaces them 
with abstract concepts arrived at by the process of rational reasoning. 
Each phase of philosophical thought, and even each individual thinker, 
makes significant changes or shifts in the way of understanding and 
interpreting reality. This way of philosophy throughout cultural history 
is in no way a straight line: it makes curves and bends which may have 
little in common on their surface values, but which nevertheless form a 
depending fluctuation of thought as if drawing a line. This basically 
‘bent’ line originates in the mythical world, drifts away from it to a total 
estrangement or denial of the mythical way of grasping reality, and then 
nevertheless, gradually returns to much the same problems which were 
confronted by mythical thought. In this way, the philosophical fluctua- 
tion, or rather its erring or straying thought resembles a mighty sprout 
from a majestic mythical trunk, which after enjoying a couple of millennia 
of independence from mythical thought, finally merges with or grows 
back into the same trunk, like the holy river of the Nile, originated from 
the ocean, returns to it. Viewed or approached this way, philosophy 
belongs to the motherly domain of mythical thought; it constitutes a 
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province of mythical culture. During the phase of philosophy, myth 
takes up the robe of logos, and with time it begins to shine through this 
robe as what it is: logos reacquires the hues of mythos. 

The Egyptian Ever-Hidden or Greek holy Chaos or Mother Earth 
comes to light in a rich host of gods which permeate man’s cultural 
world, making it well organized and founded. Heideggerian Being which 
pervades all things in man’s cultural world and which designates cultural 
roads for man in his Dasein or in his living situations, appears as a 
multitude of diversified ordering powers—as diversified logos—in his 
world. Logos is diversified by being variously assembled (versammelt) by 
the things, the assemblers of transcendental powers. Physis (Being) and 
logos (the Event of Being) correspond to Nature and Nature’s play, 
executed by the gods. This late outcome of philosophy overcomes itself 
and merges into the rich sea of mythical treasures. 

Being, even though ever-concealed, is disclosed in man’s world and 
is always active and ubiquitous in it. This activity is Nature’s play; she 
plays, in each way manifesting her all-determining powers, the gods, 
in man’s cultural steads. It is up to man to respond to this play by 
allowing gods to appear in his living days by recognizing their many 
facets. 

By playing in man’s world, in his living stead, Nature plays in things 
and animals as well, because things and animals can be meaningful or 
disclosable only in man’s world. Nature appears in man’s world, but 
she cannot appear unless with things or animals. The animal world 
often manifestly discloses Nature’s working, or rather creative, powers. 
“The long neck of the giraffe and the long trunk of the elephant are 
about as different solutions as could possibly be found to the problem 
of reaching high for food. It is incorrect to say, of course, that either 
was developed for the purpose to which it is now put. The neck and 
trunk both came gradually out of an extremely subtle process of adapt- 
ation which depended partly on the characteristics that the animals 
already had. Elephants simply could not now grow long necks, for 
example, since their heads have becomes far too large and too heavy.” ® 

The meaning of the elephant’s trunk or giraffe’s neck can be reasonably 
disclosed in man’s cultural milieu, in his Dasein. Such disclosure can 
be made meaningful, understandable and graspable by man’s knowledge 
of pre-entitatitive, unentitative or transcendental principles located in 
Nature’s play itself. Without the knowledge of the logos of the world, 
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man could neither grasp, nor understand or disclose these or any other 
meanings. He would float around in a meaningless nothing. Logos does 
not fall on man’s head like drops of rain; it is received by man’s capacity 
of understanding or his openness to transcendental principles. In this way 
man makes his contribution to Nature, who breaks through into a 
colorful play in his world. Man, however, in no way is sole master of 
all meanings of the things surrounding him. 


3. Things and Gods 


Various sandwiches of poultry, ham, cheese, and fish are very real 
and graspable in modern man’s world. However, their realness does not 
rest exclusively in themselves. They are what they are due to man’s 
being an entity which periodically needs a certain kind of organic matter 
for maintaining the functioning of his organism. Moreover, the above 
mentioned sandwiches are determined by the living milieu of con- 
temporary man, not just by his organism. This milieu is an outcome of 
contemporary man’s cultural world. Man did not decide to have the 
digestive system he has, and he did not accomplish with his willful 
efforts to have a ‘softened’ digestive system which is incapable of con- 
suming uncooked and unprepared, with certain culinary methods, 
sandwiches or other foods. All this principally is dominated by the play 
of Nature, in which man participates and responsively contributes to the 
make-up of the things in his world. 

Man would have to be a perfect and totally completed being in order 
not to depend on a great variety of things, including sandwiches. In 
such a case, all things, including sandwiches, would have no meaning, 
and thus no being, for him. Man then would dwell—if we still can 
say that he would dwell at all—in a thingless, which also means 
meaningless or senseless, world. Since, however, man is an incomplete 
being and constantly seeks completion, he—by participating in the logos 
of physis or Nature’s play which founds and orderly arranges everything— 
is surrounded by things and is aware of their meanings, and simultaneously, 
he is the guardian of the powers which found these meanings; he is the 
guardian of Jogos’ ordering principles or of the gods. 

Man dwells in a landscape across which the shadows of gods fall. 
These shadows are the organizing principles which found all meanings 
in man’s world. Once man ignores these principles, he lives in chaos: 
nothing makes sense to him anymore. Sandwiches, elephants, giraffes, 
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and all other things acquire their entitative weight on the grounds of 
the ordering gods—on the grounds of Nature’s play. 

The ‘shadows’ of gods fell into oblivion during the phase of philosophy. 
In the same phase, however, the shadows of the dead gods re-acquired 
a glare of life with the introduction of the principles a priori by Kant. 
However, before the glare of gods was ever noticed in Kantian principles 
a priori, an anthropocentric or godless world was built upon them. 
Kant re-established, nevertheless, Jogos as the transcendental reality, 
that is, as reality which is presupposed by things or phenomena as such: 
he re-established pre-entitative or pre-phenomenal reality. Because of the 
transcendental principles (logos), things or phenomena make sense and 
have meaning and being. 

Kantian principles a priori in a certain sense, were thought of as 
entangled or imbedded in consciousness, the location of logos. Con- 
sciousness to him, however, was imbedded in man, in the subject. In 
no way did Kant manifestly maintain that logos qua consciousness 
possesses man. Rather the vice versa is true to him: man is the possessor 
of consciousness. The former alternative came to light with Heidegger’s 
meaning of Dasein, where man makes himself available to logos which 
is the consciousness of reality or the world itself. 

It is noteworthy that Kant not only brought back to life the pre- 
entitative character of logos, but he did the same with physis qua Ding- 
an-sich (noumenal or transcendental reality). Ding-an-sich is no entity, 
no phenomenon; it is thus transcendental or pre-entitative. Kant simply 
states that the Ding-an-sich is unknown, while Heidegger maintains that 
Being—even though unknown, even though Nothingness—is known as 
concealed. This means that Being yet reveals or discloses itself. Being 
withdraws itself “by revealing itself in beings as such.” © Withdrawing 
Being leaves behind the order, the world for man’s cultural dwelling; it 
leaves behind the logos in which everything entitative is rooted and 
founded. 

Of all the philosophers with the characteristics of transcendency (such 
as Plato in ancient times and Kant in modern times), Heidegger comes 
closest to the transcendental character of mythical thought; and this 1s 
because of his Nature-centered stance. Properly understood, Heidegger’s 
philosophy keeps a sharp distinction between the entitative reality and 
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the transcendental principles he maintains. These for him are, unlike 
Plato’s ideas, not thing-like transcendental realities which found touchable 
things. They are not thing-like, and because of this they are surrounded 
by the haze of Nothingness. Heidegger’s transcendental principles, unlike 
those of Kant, are not subjective: they are not located in man’s con- 
sciousness. They are located in the world itself. Because of this latter 
aspect, Heideggers’ transcendental principles differ from the archetypes 
of Karl Gustav Jung, who locates them in man’s inwardness, in his 
subconsciousness. The place of man’s cultural principles of dwelling 
and thinking—the logos of the world—is the cultural world itself; it is 
the Da (stead) in which man guards Being’s (physis’) break-through into 
the colorful swaying principles prevailing in man’s world. 

Nietzsche, whose philosophy was rarely properly investigated and 
frequently misunderstood or misinterpreted, is the great re-discoverer 
of Nature and her play, lost since the dawn of philosophical thought. 
The Will to Power (physis in its movement or play), according to 
Nietzsche, is beyond grasp or beyond disclosure in its own terms. It 
comes to light by persisting and diversified break-throughs in various 
cultural situations or worlds—in various logoi. Every logos—every mov- 
ement or disclosure or every play of physis—is untrue because it is an 
infidelity to physis’ essential remaining-concealed, remaining the Ever- 
Hidden. Disclosure of that which is ever concealed is sheer untruth 
(upon this untruth, however, all truths are founded or made possible!). 
Nietzsche’s Will to Power is dynamic: it constantly uplifts diverse logoi, 
variously lit up, from the abysmal ever obscure dephts of physis. New 
truths, or rather their systems, various logoi which constantly arise in the 
cultural life of man, inevitably collapse and become substituted or re- 
placed by new truths, new logoi—new-born gods! Only Will, the Ever- 
Hidden, prevails: it constantly breaks into the light of cultural worlds 
and just as constantly fails. This means that Nature (Will) plays and 
man plays along in her sway. The Ever-Hidden is emphasized as ever- 
hidden by the collapse of its appearances, its logoi. Nietzsche, better than 
any other philosopher, succeeded in expressing the mythical truth of 
eternal Nature and her play with his major concepts of Will to Power 
(Wille zur Macht), and even more so with the Eternal Return of the 
Same (Ewige Wiederkehr des Gleichen). 

Man’s destiny is to participate in Nature’s play, and his greatness 
demands from him not to become stiff or frozen in the everlasting and 
never-changing reality. Greatness can only be maintained by man’s 
responsive attitude to the living gods prevailing in his cultural world. 
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Such responsiveness was most acute in the mythical world. In all 
mythical cultures the same general motive can be found. In each of 
them Nature, the Ever-Hidden, comes forward into her own light of 
disclosure with the families of gods—the ruling, ordering and dominating 
principles to which the meanings of things and the ways of man are 
surrendered. Since these families of gods bring the Ever-Hidden (Nature) 
to disclosure by their very essence, they expose opaque Nature into a 
manifest play. By doing this, gods disturb Nature’s ever concealed 
character, and therefore the play of gods never is absolute—never is 
Nature’s ultimate truth. In spite of their being non-absolute, gods are 
unentitative or pre-entitative; they are transcendental realities. Unlike 
things they are imperishable. They, however, may retreat from the 
living milieu of man and cease to be the ordering and dominating principles . 
there. This means the death of the gods (a death without dying!). Such a 
death acquired the name of ‘Twilight of the Gods’, following the image 
given in the Edda (the collection of Teutonic myths) concerning the 
death of the gods of the Norsemen. 

Things are founded in the gods. Even during the phases of cultural 
upheavals, mix-ups, conquests, or times when culture loses its strength 
and its holding power in man’s living situations, it is still the gods, 
often concealed and unborn gods, who are the cultural dominating 
principles wherein things are founded. Man’s task is the search for 
them. Even during the “Twilight of Gods’, gods—concealed or with- 
drawn—carry the meanings and the realness of things. 


4. Godlessness 


The birth of new gods does not necessarily mean new, clearly named 
families of gods. In the post-mythical (rational) era it meant an up- 
coming of new principles forming man’s cultural life. Since these 
principles want their transcendental character (at least in a manifest 
way), they lack transentitative as well as transhuman character. They, 
in rational times, become anthropocentric principles. In such times 
culture undergoes a so-called ‘godless’ phase. It is noteworthy that our 
present day cultural phase is marked by this anthropocentric character. 
This means that we live in times where the old gods of our past have 
become impotent or ‘dead’, while the new gods have not yet been born: 
they still are waiting for a transcendental response of great men (not, 
however, the popular ‘figures’ of society!) to approach them. 
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In mythical times, gods were breathtakingly real and dominated every 
step of early man. Festivities, the days of cult, for them were the days 
of vivid and overpowering prevalence of the gods in man’s living milieu. 
During these days men sat together with gods at the banquets. These 
meals were prepared by man; however, by his using, the bountiful 
bequests of the gods. In this way, by his sacrificial gifts, placed on the 
tables—the altars—of the gods, man rendered the act of cult to them 
by returning their gifts to them. Cult thus was man’s service rendered to 
gods. This service entitled man to be the participant with the gods in 
claiming the possession (co-possession!) of godly things or things be- 
quested by gods. After the sacrificial donations to the gods during the 
festivities, man too, could enjoy the meals and all other valuables of the 
fields, forests or streams, and be their master. Festivities, the days of 
sacrifice, were the days of realization and acknowledgement that things 
belong to gods, that they are founded in them and their meaning is 
measured by them—that things are the gifts of gods. Annual festivities 
reminded man that he is the master of his household, of the things in his 
living world, only by his total surrender of himself and of his things 
to his gods, and thereby by accepting the godly standards for measuring 
the meaning of things and of the ways of his own life. Things without the 
godly background wherein they were founded tended to become shallow 
and meaningless. 

Gradually festivities became merely a get-together of men without 
any manifest participation of the gods. A cult turned to ceremonial rites. 
Things no longer were seen as the gifts of gods, but as man’s products. 
Such festivities no longer were holy days, but rather profane days of a 
godless era. 

From the viewpoint of mythical thought, philosophy throughout its 
cycle of development, starting with the end of mythical times and ending 
with the dawn of gods as becoming apparent in some of the philosophical 
thought of today, is marked by godlessness. Nietzsche’s ‘God is dead’ 
means precisely that contemporary man does not bind himself by any 
transcendental godly bonds, but rather by the bonds established and 
tested by himself in his godless independence. The culture of godlessness 
is anthropocentric. When properly investigated or explored, godlessness 
is not restricted only to the modern phase of Western culture, but it is 
a characteristic feature of the whole Western culture since mythical times, 
and thus to philosophy as a whole. 

In godless times, transcendental principles are concealed not just by 
their own concealment (Nature as Ever-Hidden or Being as Nothingness), 
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but by our ignorance of this concealment and by our living on as if 
there were no transcendental principles. In such an approach man’s 
language ceases to be the element or the milieu through which the 
colors (the play of gods) of the colorless ultimate reality (Nature) break 
through, but is merely man’s established means of communication through 
the period of his cultural life. It is true that man has much to do with 
language and its development, but principally he is not the master of 
language; he is its servant who is responsive to it. 

A typical manifestation of man’s godlessness is presented today by 
some linguistic philosophers, who do not seek to understand reality or 
its break-through into our living days and who do not believe in such an 
understanding. According to these philosophers, there is nothing but the 
words. Words do not stand out all for themselves, but always refer to 
other words or are clustered with them. Because of this, the function of 
philosophy is the setting of the precise meanings of the words by elabor- 
ating the ‘root words’ which hold their ‘string words’ in a unity. To 
attempt to gain an insight into reality as such, according to these linguists, 
is to succumb to dogmatic belief in reality without any indisputable 
grounds for such a belief. 

Even though there is some ‘healthy’ truth in the above-mentioned 
approach, there is an obvious ‘unhealthy’ misunderstanding in it. A 
sincere philosophy is concerned with words or terms, but not as a series 
of vocal sounds only, which are conventionally established by man and 
which belong together only by man’s rational activity. Words are clustered 
among themselves all right, but more essentially they are clustered with 
things. In fact, a thing can be encountered as being, and thus as real, 
only by being meaningful, that is, ‘wordy’. “Wordiness’ is founded in the 
transcendental reality, which (rather than words or objects) is the prime 
theme of sincere philosophy. This theme thus is Nature with her multiple 
powers. Nature’s powers in various phases of philosophy were thought 
of as the world of ideas, as subjectivity, as the universal consciousness, 
and recently as Will to Power and Dasein. 

In the contemporary anthropocentric world, serious philosophies, con- 
cerned with transcendental principles, are overshadowed by scientific 
explanation of things. In such explanation things are objects and they 
presuppose the subject. Sciences, being founded in subjectivistic philo- 
sophy, focus their attention on the objects and tend to ignore the 
subject. 

Sunrise and mountain views, falling rains and blowing winds, foaming 
waves or the ocean, and the glitter of moonlight on a pond; animals in 
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fields and forests, birds in the air, fishes in waters, and man, surrounded 
by an amplitude of things—natural or artificial—can all be easily ex- 
plained scientifically. Such an explanation starts off with an accepted 
scientific system. Any inquiry into things and their events (their mov- 
ements) presupposes as its foundation this system. Since the scientific 
system itself is elaborated and constructed by man, it principally is not 
transcendental by being founded in man, an entity. Because of this, all 
scientific answers are uprooted and shallow. Essentially they say nothing 
about reality itself, but merely about the system. This shallowness can 
be exemplified by a quantitative, arithmetical system. According to such 
a system, more or less everything can be expressed by numbers, starting 
with ‘0’ and ending with ‘oo’, the infinite number. On the grounds of 
such a system, everything can be placed on the scale of precise ‘truth’ 
by being expressed with exactitude. Such a truth inevitably is shallow— 
is no truth. It is so because it does not disclose the holy whole, wherein 
an entity thus expressed really is founded. What it discloses is the 
system—a quantitative arithmetical system. 

Scientific truth is not the truth; it merely is a correctness by being 
nicely fitted into an outlined scientific system just as is a point of a 
curve on a graph, determined by two lines,—the ‘backbones’ of the 
system, which cross each other at point zero. For instance, an average 
daily temperature during one certain month at a certain location can be 
expressed with precision by a line at the co-ordinating points according 
to the daily high and low temperatures. 

Heidegger makes a striking example of a realistically-naturally very 
clear entity—a blooming tree on a meadow—which interpreted with 
scientific precision means a cluster of rapidly moving, tiny, material 
particles with electrical charges. Scientifically, a blooming tree the way 
we know it is merely an illusion or a dream.” The same can be said of, 
for instance, an ancient castle, a temple, a country’s flag, someone’s 
grandmother or any beloved person, and so on. To the question ‘What is 
reality?’, scientific answers are very superficial. Since only scientific 
answers today are of any conclusive value, we can say that we live in 
times without transcendental principles: we live in godless times. 

What these transcendental principles are cannot be said or formulated 
for once and for all cultures and all their phases. These principles 


* Cf. Martin Heidegger, Was Heisst Denken? (Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 
1954), p. 18. 
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necessarily break into man’s living world in ever changing colors; they 
glitter and never shine steadily. This glitter depends on man’s living 
situations and on his responses to the sway of transcendental powers, just 
as an invisible ray depends on a glass prism for its break-through into an 
array of colors (a comparison we already have used). Nature and her 
glittering transcendental powers prevail in the living cultures in con- 
stantly new and ever-changing ways. This change is relatively slow 
and is manifest rather in the mythical phase of culture, while it seems 
to be more rapid and heavily veiled in its rational phase. Because of 
the dynamic character of Nature’s self-disclosure, man must constantly 
respond anew to Nature’s break-through into the midst of his living 
days with her transcendental powers which await man’s deciphering: 
exposing their natures and names, that is, helping them in their birth 
within his world. In each cultural phase, man is faced by a question: 
What is reality, what are the meanings or being of things, and what 
is his own mission in his world? 

The anthropocentric world is godless. This means that instead of 
transcendental bonds, norms or standards to which man responds, there 
are principles or criteria established purely by him. Anthropocentric man 
is irresponsive, is godless. Having in mind the line of anthropocentric 
development in a visual way, we can extend it further into the future 
in the direction it is heading. In this way we can gain some insight 
into the future of contemporary man’s culture. It appears that all 
‘handy’ systems—mighty instruments for man’s domination of his world— 
may gradually ‘cluster’ into a universal, all-comprising system in the 
relatively near future. 

A system as an instrument resembles a machine: it effectively does 
work for man. A scientific system often ‘thinks’ for man and does the 
planning for him, often very efficiently. The eventual universal well 
worked-out system can well be compared to a metallic robot (universal 
machine) which will assign every step in future man’s life. It can well 
be that this soul-less monster will place a new-born child under its testing 
criteria, and with precision or accuracy will disclose or uncover his 
aptitudes, abilities and talents. Accordingly, right there on the spot, 
it may select for him a ‘right’ way of being: it thus may determine this 
child’s proper education, select for him his occupation or line of work. 
The same mighty machine may efficiently and with precision select 
hobbies for people (for instance, hobbies for retired people). It may 
outline to persons, who undergo such a test, the ‘right’ kind of sport; 
it may establish an itinerary for touring people which best responds 
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to their tastes or inclinations. Briefly, such a universal machine or system 
will do everything for future humanity. It will supply people with reading 
lists responding to their interests or favors, with lists of the acquaintances 
pleasing them, with diets suiting them, and the programmes of enter- 
tainment best fitted to their liking. 

Accordingly, the future godless man will cease to be a struggler, a 
searcher for the meaning of his life and for the mystery of Being—a 
searcher for his gods. Can such a man still be called man in the proper 
sense of the word? Hardly! He will become a tiny wheel in the giant 
machine, constructed and established by him and for him. Even today, 
the majority of men surrender themselves to the anthropocentric 
democratic system which provides them with jobs, pensions, life and 
medical insurances, and so on. Those who like to remain free from all 
these protections, cares, or guardianships, and who like to live their 
own life, their own way, are considered odd, unadjusted, retarded or 
sometimes even mentally deficient. They are in need of some kind of 
help which whould enable them to fit again into the ‘normal’ man’s 
ways of life. An existence with one’s own standing in Nature’s play, 
exposed to undeciphered gods, is today as good as impossible; it is an 
existence of dreadful solitude. 

The profound truths expressed by the “Twilight of Gods’ and ‘God 
is Dead‘ in no way are planned inventions or an accomplishment of 
man in his independence. These truths express or denote the living 
reality created by the recession of gods. It can be compared to the 
recession of the sun and warmth during the winter months. The recession 
of the gods leaves cults and festivities, and most of all, the meaningful 
living days of man empty, shallow, fragile and soulless. Just as the 
wintering of snow-covered trees and frozen lakes or rivers is not-initiated 
by the trees, lakes or rivers, so ‘wintering or godless’ man is godless 
because gods fail to be present in the high days of his life. The absence 
of gods makes man self-supporting, self-determining or anthropocentric. 
Godlessness is not man’s invention. When the mythical world fell apart, 
it left man standing bare in the midst of. nothing. In this vacuum he 
discovered things dissolved from their godly backgrounds and saw them 
as subsisting, as standing firmly on the grounds of their essences. He 
crowned this discovery by discovering himself as the subject in which 
things are founded and on which they depend for their meaning and 
being. Only now is he beginning to see himself as alone fundamentally 
real and only now his true godlessness becomes manifest. 
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5. Freedom 


Godlessness, the basic trait of the anthropocentric world, would 
seem to mean man’s kingly stance over everything in the world—his 
self-dependence, and thus independence on anything else. Briefly, it 
would have to mean the peak of man’s freedom. Is it so? Not at all! 
In the height of his godlessness, when man will have fully worked out 
his universal, all-comprising anthropocentric system, he is bound to 
become aware that instead of freedom this system will bring slavery to 
him. A detailed system inevitably will demand detailed conformity of 
man to all its functions. Within this system, future man is bound to 
become determined in all his functions by the ‘almighty’ machine he 
is gradually building up for himself. A universal robot is bound to 
dictate man’s ways from his cradle to his coffin, and this undoubtedly 
is Slavery. 

Contemporary democracy, proud of its manifold liberties, is rapidly 
heading towards slavery—not a slavery of men to some other men, but 
of all men tot the complex, universal, all-comprising and swaying structure 
of man—a machine, a robot, built by him. To a certain extent this is 
realized by Communism, which only in its final phase of socialization 
will (or hopes to) attain ‘ultimate freedom’ which, however, will ultimately 
be slavery. 

Even though it may sound paradoxical, it is very likely that sooner 
or later, man will rise against the threat of future humanity’s enslavement 
by a completed technological democracy. It can well be that—hitherto 
heavily veiled or concealed—the motives of various disorders or violence 
in North America’s major cities which manifestly come forward as 
racial struggles, battles for peace, campaigns for diverse liberties, and 
many other kinds of hostilities with regard to the prevailing established 
order—that these disorders mean an uprising against the eventually 
oncoming ‘democratic slavery’. These tendencies of revolt of our age 
are very possibly the symptoms of a still undetected warfare against 
godlessness, against the inherent emptiness of the anthropocentric stand- 
point. The search for gods may very well be the hidden motive of our 
youth, rebelling against the well-worked-out world of adults, in which 
there is a well prepared and completely elaborated programme for our 
youth. It may well be that the desire of our youth to pave its own 
way of life, based upon its own discovered ultimate principles, has 
already begun to batter the anthropocentric strongholds of today! Perhaps 
all this indicates that the man of the future, instead of remaining anthropo- 
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centric and godless, will become an enthusiastic searcher for the gods 
of the future—gods still unborn. 

In many passages of his works, Heidegger has shown that our attempt 
to look into the grounds of the contemporary technological world brings 
us back to the same problems which were faced and left untreated by 
the first Western thinkers.* Contemporary thought—according to Heideg- 
ger—unnoticeably but very sequentially, brings us back to mythical 
thought and the mythical understanding of reality. 

The first step in the overcoming of philosophy, and thus in returning 
to mythical thought, consists in contemporary man’s experience of his 
times as godless. By knowing that man stands alone and sways the things 
of his world without any response to any gods, and by simultaneously 
knowing that he is incomplete and thus not fully a self-sufficient being, 
we start to feel that man’s godlessness is either a contradiction or a way 
of erring. Man’s status of godlessness calls for reconsideration or explora- 
tion of this problem in a more extensive way. After such a reconsideration 
man may pop up as a searcher for the ultimate principles—a searcher 
for gods. Couldn’t it be, then, that contemporary man’s godlessness is a 
mode of veiling or a cover-up of his godliness? Perhaps, then, by digging 
down into the framework of godlessness, we may rediscover gods— 
possibly we may get a glimpse of the still unknown gods of the future. 
By doing this, we would be standing in a godly way in our godless world. 

We know well that man is creative, but we do not know that his 
creativeness is responsive to the creativeness of Nature. Man establishes 
an order in his living world; however, he does so by partaking in the 
all-ordering play of Nature, in her logos. This applies to man’s language 
as well. Man speaks by responding to Nature’s all-ordering language 
(logos), rather than by creating his language totally independently. A 
language is not built by putting words together, like those, for instance, 
in a dictionary. Language rather bursts, splashes or branches out into new 
shades of ultimately the same—language grows. The first words in 
any culture are the names of its gods. It may well be that the word ‘god’ 
is the first word. This word in its pristine sense was inseparable from 
‘openness’, ‘light’, ‘day’. Early man, uttering his first word, responsively 
named the openness of reality, his living day, his god of light. In many 
languages, such as in Sanskrit, in Latin, in Lithuanian and others, the 
words ‘god’ and ‘day’ are co-original. Even the English language carries 


° Especially cf. Martin Heidegger, Die Technik und die Kehre (Pfullingen: Ver- 
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on this co-originality with its words ‘deity’ and ‘day’ inherited from Latin. 
A deity, like a dawning day, places man in the midst of openness, his 
world, where he can encounter all things disclosed in the light of this 
deity. A god, like day, grants the world to man and all things in it. The 
Sanskrit word for ‘god’ is devas, and the same word in Lithuanian is 
dievas. Both of these words are related to ‘granting’ or ‘giving’: dadati in 
Sanskrit and duoti in Lithuanian. Gods grant the living days to man by 
themselves glaring in the things of his world. ‘To glare’ or ‘to burn’ 
in Sanskrit is dahati, while ‘to burn’ in Lithuanian is degti. 

The most glaring or most burning simultaneously is the most divine. 
This is testified by the Indo-European or Nordic nations where the sun 
is identified with a god. It may well be that the Egyptian god Ra was 
introduced by the first waves of conquering Indo-European nations 
invading Egypt before historical recordings. Daybreak in the mythical 
world did not mean a certain moment of a day, comparable to a certain 
moment on modern man’s clock. It meant the grandiose event of the 
break-through of light into man’s world; it meant Nature’s self-disclosure. 
This self-disclosure came about with the birth of gods—most of all of 
the gods of light. Gods arrange or articulate (they speak of) everything in 
their light by aligning some things as the same as each other or confronting 
some other ones as different from each other. Doing this, gods disclose 
things and grant them as such to man. Gods, however, throw no light upon 
the motherly holy chaos wherein they have their start. Because of this, 
Nature, the Ever-Hidden, may easily become overlooked by mythical man, 
and the pristine cult of Nature may become overshadowed by the glaring 
light of the sun. Consequently, the earliest phase of mythical culture com- 
monly is the culture of Mother Earth (the Chthonian culture in Greece, for 
instance!), which then is followed and often superseded by the culture 
of the gods of the sky (the Olympian culture in Greece, for instance!). 
In the living mythical cultures, however, the patriarchic rule of the gods 
of light is never severed from the matriarchic (gynecocratic) gods of Earth: 
the former owe their origins to the latter. The god Apollo, brought 
to Greece by Nordic invaders, into its more ancient Mycenaean culture, 
was the god of light who brilliantly invades the world of man, skillfully 
and mightily upholding everything in a grand melody of life and light, 
and who again withdraws beyond the Macedonian mountains, leaving 
everything stiff and lifeless as if in a pause of silence when the melody 
exhausts itself. The god Apollo here is not an independent almighty god 
of light; he stands in service to Nature’s rhythmics, manifesting her 
fluctuation or her sway not only over things and men, but also over the 
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gods. The Olympian gods are not new transcendental powers who oppose 
the Chthonian ones, they belong harmoniously together with the latter. 

Almost two millennia before Christ, Indo-European nations reached, 
through the passes of the Caucasus, the land of Mesopotamia where the 
hitherto unequaled Sumerian culture was flourishing. The invading Nordic 
tribes were called ‘the white savages’ by the Sumerians. A more proper 
characterisation of these invaders was expressed by the word ‘barbarians’. 
This Sumerian word means ‘sun worshippers’, or perhaps ‘sun people’. 
“The Sumerians call the new nations ‘barbarians’ according to the 
Sumerian word for sun. This is so, because these Nordic people convey 
no figures of gods with themselves; they pray to invisible powers of the 
sky whose works they believe to recognize in Nature’s powers. They 
esteem the sun as the sign for supreme deity. The golden disc is for them 
the symbol of life-granting might.” ® The sun here differs from every- 
thing, from any thing, by itself not being a recipient of life-granting 
might. This marks the sun as a transcendental or transentitative power. 
The sun discloses all things by providing them with lives. It casts every- 
thing orderly in its proper place, in its time, its meaning, and its being. 

Man is a being responsive to gods. ‘Responsive’ here means man’s 
following the guidance of gods, his surrendering to their order (logos) 
or their regulating norms, governing the meanings of things and man’s 
ways of being. Responsiveness in no way means man’s passiveness. In 
order to receive things, harmoniously articulated in their meanings by 
the gods, and in order to get hold of godly laws, which order the lives 
of men and nations, man must actively partake in this articulation of 
the meanings of things and in the laying out of ways for man’s dwelling. 
Such a partaking principally indicates man as a transcendental power, 
whose function is the guarding of things the way they are founded in 
or elucidated by the godly light and by having his own finger in paving 
the ways of his own life—executing his own mission of life. This man’s 
active participation in the works of the gods is not exhausted by the acts 
of cult; it occurs also by his fundamental (not mere anthropocentric!) 
poetry and thought; moreover—by his deep (not peripheral!) dwelling. 

Man, the guardian of things in their meanings, simultaneously is the 
guardian of the principles which order or articulate things and which 
lay out the ways of his life. Both aspects of guardianship display the 
very mission of man’s life. This mission is his availability to be the 
stead of Being (of Nature’s play). The “Stead of Being’ in Heidegger’s 
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language is Dasein and it indicates the very essence—or rather ‘essentia- 
tion’ (das Wesen)—of man. Man’s guardianship—his holding a stead open 
for Nature’s logos— is man’s freedom. Freedom here means openness 
to Nature (Being) and to her ordering principles (the gods). Such an 
openness or availability is dependence. Freedom thus is dependence on 
Nature and gods. Because of this freedom, his dependence on gods, he 
principally is independent or is free from any entitative or immanent 
reality. Dependence on gods, on transcendental realities, is no slavery, 
while dependence on things, on immanent realities, is slavery. 

Man’s independence on entitative reality, of course, does not mean 
that he can get along without the things. Not at all! It merely means 
that man as man is not exhaustively determined by the entitative or 
immanent reality. In all his encounters with things, the ultimate motiva- 
tion of his acts is always beyond mere things. In other words, his ultimate 
motivation is transcendental. Man’s implication in the works of trans- 
cendental powers means his freedom. In godless times—the times of 
gods’ absence—man must be seen as standing on the crossroads which 
point out the absence of gods and therewith point towards a need of the 
search for gods. The search for gods simultaneously is the search for 
freedom. 

Simanas Daukantas presents the life of ancient Lithuanians under the 
emphasis of freedom.’® Freedom first of all means self-dependence. 
Ancient Lithuanians, being self-dependent, maintained their independence 
of others. They, however, always were intensely dependent on gods. 
According to Daukantas, an ancient Lithuanian cleared an area in heavy 
forests, east of the Baltic Sea, large enough to support a family. With 
available materials he constructed his log buildings. He extensively used 
trees not just for his buildings, but for many other purposes: fuel, various 
implements, such as wagons, weaving-looms, household furniture, barrels, 
wooden pails, and many other items for many other purposes. He used 
flexible sprouts of willow for making baskets and various other containers 
needed in a peasant’s life. Out of the highly flexible and durable bark 
of the linden tree he ingeniously wove footwear especially suited for 
walking on snow. Besides wood materials, forests supplied the ancient 
Lithuanian with meat, furs, and honey. The cleared land was especially 
profitable to him: here he raised his edible plants and the plants needed 
for his cattle, sheep, and other domestic animals. Flax from his fields and 
wool from his sheep provided him with the materials he needed to make 
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his own garments. There was hardly anything that the early Lithuanian 
needed that he could not produce himself. The greatness of man, according 
to Daukantas’ judgment, consisted of his ability to master the things 
around himself in such a way that he could get along without the help 
of others. This was his pride!—the sign of his inner strength; his strength 
as man. 

The ancient Lithuanian’s mastering of the things of his world in no 
way was absolute. It was rendered possible by his responsiveness to his 
gods. All the things he brought from his forests or produced on his fields, 
in his barns, or in his workshops, he knew were principally the gifts of 
his gods. He received these gifts by his co-operative work. His work 
responded to the work—or rather the play—of his gods. 

There were many occasions in the life of the ancient Lithuanians 
when they were unable to master their problems by themselves. They 
were in need of mutual co-operation. They were able to master their 
problems only by their common effort. This especially was demonstrated 
by the frequent need of defending their land from attacking enemies. 
Often even in times of peace they worked together in the enterprises 
called for by the matters of their community life, for instance, by building 
altars or temples for the gods, combatting forest fires, building roads, 
hunting wolves or bears which attacked their domestic animals. Outside 
these exceptions, the dignity and pride of the ancient Lithuanian was 
in being able to stand alone in his homestead (his stead) firmly, with 
all-sided responsibilities and abilities with regard to the multiple problems 
pressing him from all sides. His dignity or pride did not exclude, but 
rather necessarily implicated or implied his dependence on his gods and 
on holy Nature. This dependence set him free for his utmost task of 
being-man. 

Not only things (entitative reality) were the gifts of the gods in the 
world of the ancient Lithuanians, but also the ‘spiritual’ (better-trans- 
cendental!) realities. Laws, regulations or norms, governing the ways of 
the lives of men, their creative work, thought or everyday dwelling, were 
not human inventions. They were discovered thanks to man’s responsive 
Openness to the works of the gods, which variously sway man on his 
cultural ways. The ancient Lithuanians knew well how to raise children 
‘because Nature (and her gods) taught him how to do so—much as Nature 
teaches the animals to raise their young. They knew how to live together 
as a harmonious family or community. They knew the standards of 
beauty, of truth, of right, of justice, of holiness, and so on. All this 
knowledge—needless to say—provides man with capacities or abilities 
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to accomplish the mission of his life as man—they set man free on the 
road of his mission of being-man. 

Dependence on his gods—by understanding them and making himself 
available to them—set the ancient Lithuanian free to carry on the curve 
of his life, to accomplish the mission of his life. Because of this depen- 
dence, man raises his children according to the directives of godly back- 
grounds, the logoi of the gods; he respects his elders, is hospitable to 
travellers, who are in need of shelter or food; he holds the love bonds 
to his marriage partner; and he has a proper understanding of the qualities 
of things and knows how to make them. Briefly: the rich inner structure 
of man—his talents or wisdom—are drawn by him from the gods who 
orderly diversify the meanings of things and the ways of man in his world. 

Man’s responses to the logoi of the gods are not carried out rigidly 
or onesidedly. Man, responding to the gods, draws the curve of his life 
in a multitude of ways. In each of these ways he may be responsive to the 
divine order. Whichever way he draws the line of his life, this ‘line’ is a 
stead where the logos of this god breaks into light or becomes disclosed; 
gods are brought to light within man’s world on the grounds of man’s 
responsiveness to them. Man, serving gods, is a free man. 

Since dependence on gods, a responsive following of their guidance, 
means freedom, the Lithuanian goddess of destiny, Dalia has nothing to 
do with the fatalistic determination of man. Dalia does not chain or freeze 
the course of man’s life. On the contrary, she grants freedom to it. 
Response to the gods, including the goddess Dalia, calls for setting man’s 
own inner self as the stead for the play of the gods. Even the festivities 
of large communities are not of universal character—are not a response 
of all its members together. It rather is the grand encounter of his gods 
by every member of the community. Every man himself follows the 
guidance of Dalia. Because of this, Dalia becomes his own Dalia (dalia 
in Lithuanian means ‘destiny’). Dalia can be compared to the guardian 
angel in Christianity. 

Contemporary anthropocentric (or godless) man does not follow res- 
ponsively any transcendental order or logos—any Dalia. Instead of her, 
he follows a well worked-out and tested, democratically established system 
which guides his every step in his living days. Contemporary democratic 
man lives a secure life seemingly operated by everybody’s co-operative 
functions. Everyone here depends on everybody else. It is, however, a 
mistake to see this co-operative functioning of all men in the society as 
their very own genuine self-determination which circulates under the 
name of democratic freedom. The functions of a man in the contemporary 
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democratic society from morning till evening, from birth till death are 
conducted or operated mechanically according to a social or industrial 
system established by man, instead of existentially flowing from the 
depths of man’s personal innermost self. Each individual in a democratic- 
industrial society often performs a very limited or restricted scale of 
motions by which he contributes to the well-being of society. Instead of 
having an oversight of the wide ranges of the holy whole, he is caged 
in a small segment or cell of the ‘majestic’ democratic structure, where he 
is buried as a free man. He, for instance, may be an expert in producing 
a minor detail in a complex machine or perform a very specialized func- 
tion in social life without any awareness of the true meaning of such 
a machine, or of the far going purposes of the society he serves. The 
ignorance of the ‘holy whole’ of the living world is the ignorance of gods, 
is godlessness. 

Performing only a small or restricted function, an individual depends 
on other members of society with regard to many other functions or 
specialities. He depends on others for his food, garments, building ma- 
terials, tools, furniture or appliances, for vehicles or other means of 
transportation, for plumbing, electrical repairs, mechanical work, garbage 
removal and many other services, for tourist accommodations, planning 
out of vacation trips, for sporting goods, luggage, even handkerchiefs, 
toothpicks, or flowers cut and fixed into handy bouquets. 

Contemporary man lives for society and society for him. Gods or 
God belong to the very margin of modern life. Modern life is godless. 
Sunday church services, just like the giving of Christmas presents or the 
dyeing of Easter eggs, is a matter of somewhat sentimental tradition. The 
‘real’ events of life sound out in the steel factories, in thundering engines, 
in widely spread diverse industrial or commercial institutions which are 
all man-made or man-founded. Man depends on man, and this is his 
conception of freedom. It is his independence of gods, his godlessness. 


6. Christianity 


Contemporary man’s conception of freedom as a dependence on man 
only and independence of Nature or her powers, the gods, is a result of a 
long evolution. Not just Greek philosophy, but also Christianity had very 
much to do with the initiation and augmentation of contemporary anthro- 
pocentricity. 

Christianity to a great extent opposes itself to Nature. It considers 
man as elevated not only over all other things, but also over Nature 
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herself. Mans thus has become not just a superior being or entity, but 
a reality which stands above Nature. Because of this, he is thought of as 
having God’s consent to use Nature recklessly for his own unrestricted 
good. 

An unprejudiced inquiry into the true meaning of Christianity would 
show us that it cannot be totally outside of Nature’s milieu (extranatural) 
which simultanequsly means outside of culture (extracultural). A Christian 
man or Christian society lives a cultural life, which necessarily is responsive 
to Nature and to her playing powers, gods. Man can never cease to be 
natural. 

Nature (not, however, nature!) always hides or conceals herself. In 
this hiddenness or concealment, Nature prevails or is present as always 
veiling herself—is present in her veils. Nature’s prevalence is her pre- 
valence in the things (in natural entities) which comes about by the 
co-operation of man’s responsiveness to this prevalence. 

According to Heidegger, things or beings are what they are by 
assembling Nature’s (Being’s) prevalence. With this prevalence or dis- 
closure, Being conceals itself. Man serves this disclosure-concealment of 
Being by responding to its playing powers, its ordering principles which 
constitute or stir up his world by their play. 

Perhaps this prevalence of Being in man’s world which implies his 
response to it, is most graspable in the sway of language in man’s world. 
On the grounds of language, things are where they belong, they acquire 
the structures of their essences, their meanings or their status as things 
in general. In spite of this, man never is the author of his language; he is 
rather its guardian and servant. The linguistic character of man’s response 
to Being comes to light not only in his poetical word or a concept of 
thought, but also in his very dwelling which consists of his ‘unwordy’ 
though responsive encounter of things in his daily handling of them. 
By responding to the logos of Being, that is, by allowing Being to take 
a Stead in his living days, man lives a cultural or godly life, whereas by 
refusing to do so, he lives a cultureless or godless (anthropocentric) life. 

The very being-man is not located in man’s hands; it lies rather in his 
responsiveness (or refusal to respond) to transcendental—which ipso facto 
is transhuman—reality. Because of this, Heidegger may say that ‘“‘the 
essence of man is nothing human’. Consequently, the knowledge of 
what man is, presupposes the knowledge of Being or Nature. By his 
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response to the transcendental powers of Nature, man is elevated above 
all things, but in no way is he above Nature herself. Nature tends to 
withdraw herself. No culture was ever able to disclose Nature in her own 
milieu—to disclose the undisclosable. Because of this, man’s essence, as 
well, cannot be disclosed, revealed and brought into an absolute light. 
On the other hand, however, Nature is never totally concealed. She always 
comes forward and steps out into the various ways of movement of the 
elements in the formation of the layers of earth, the development of 
plants and animals and, finally, in the ways of the rise and fall of various 
cultures on earth. 

Even though we do not know Being the way it is in itself, we, however, 
—as Heidegger maintains—, always know it as the grounds of all things. 
These grounds are unentitative, which means that they are not objective, 
or rather that they are transobjective. These grounds come to light or 
disclosure in man’s cultural world through the principles which are not 
human in the sense that they are not exhaustively subjective. These 
principles are trans-subjective, and come to a prevalence in the cultural 
world by man’s responsive co-operation with their all-ordering play. 
Man’s responsive attitude toward the principles of Being precisely means 
his being-founded in Being as a subject; or rather his being the stead 
(Da) of Being (Sein). 

Transcendental principles vary according to the character of culture. 
Simultaneously man’s way of responding also varies. These principles, 
thus, can be best called gods, the way they were known in mythical times. 
All the movements or play of the gods in man’s world necessarily involve 
man’s responsiveness which properly can be called a cult. Cult—the 
encountering of men of their gods—occurs by means of things. These, 
as principally things of cult, are holy. They are such because their very 
structure (essence) consists in their reflection or their being the assemblers 
of men and gods in their mutual encounter. Both—men and gods— are 
transcendental principles to which things owe their essences or which 
they presuppose. The intrusion into man’s world by the gods as granting 
their gifts to him, and man’s response to them as the receivers of these 
gifts constitutes—or rather brings to light or disclosure—Nature’s play 
(the Event of Being). Nature’s play, the Event of Being (the event of 
physis-is-logos) is always a play or an interbelonging of earth and sky. 
Things do not drop out from nowhere, and man does not dwell in a 
vacuum. This means that the gods invade man’s cultural world and that 
man dwells in a cult-kind or a cultural way between earth and sky—in 
the wnentitative openness of his real living world. All this means—as 
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Heidegger maintains it—that a thing can be a thing on the grounds of 
the transcendental foursome: gods, men, earth and sky. This kind of 
understanding of reality strongly recalls its mythical grasp or understand- 
ing. We know well, however, that Heidegger’s thought is very sequential 
as regards its follow-up of the historical development of philosophical 
thought. In other words, his thought in no way is a system of thought 
which stands all by itself and thus is disconnected from the general flow 
of Western thought throughout the millennia of its natural growth and 
development.!4 

Since man never is a master of his world, but rather a co-player along 
with gods, earth and sky, he does not draw or accomplish the line of 
his life with totally his own planning or control. Accordingly, man stands 
under the powers of destiny—the powers which sway the course of his 
life. These powers are commonly understood by the Christians (or also 
by other denominations of monotheistic, supernatural religions of con- 
temporary times) as being attributed to God’s hand, where God is the 
supreme being which surpasses man, who, again, surpasses all things 
inferior to himself. In such an approach, God, men and things are 
understood and explained without recourse to Nature, without her play, 
or without her transcendental domain. Only a careful and genuine inquiry 
into man’s very own way of being, essentially differing from that of 
animals, or also of plants or any other thing as a thing, would perhaps 
bring man back to an awareness of Nature, ignored almost throughout 
the whole development of Western culture, especially of its thought. 
This inquiry necessarily would involve a consideration or a survey of 
development of Western culture or rather of the meaning of culture in 
general. 

An inquiry into man and culture would result in an inquiry into 
Nature. Such an inquiry would soon display Nature not as a dead, passive 
cluster of matter or material particles, but as reality highly alive, active, 
creative, ingenious, inventive, rejuvenating, revealing, mild and gentle, 
but simultaneously harsh, merciless, unreasonable, threatening, cruel and 
frightening. ‘Playful’ is one word which substitutes all of the above 
words and expresses the most essential character of Nature. 

The failure to see Nature in her playfulness depends on the failure to 
see Nature as transcendental or godly. Such a failure is an outcome of 


“ For an extensive treatment of organic belonging of Heidegger’s thought in the 
course of Western philosophy cf. Vincent Vycinas, Greatness and Philosophy (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1966). 
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modern man’s godlessness. Godlessness in principle does not mean an 
indifference of Christians to God, but a failure to see godly powers in 
the reality and in man’s living situations. 

The most essential feature distinguishing the Christian God from the 

mythical or Nature’s gods, consists in the latter being natural in the 
sense of their belonging to Nature (not, however, to nature!), while the 
Christian God is supernatural—stands above Nature. During the main 
flow of philosophical systems, because of the ignorance of Nature along 
with her transcendental powers, the gods, the Christian God as super- 
natural was not thought of as ‘super-Nature-al’ reality, but as reality 
superior to natural entities or to all other entities. According to such a 
conception of God, He was thought of as standing above all other beings, 
He was thought of as the Supreme Being. Any attempt to consider the 
mythical gods as superior to all beings, in the eyes of the above concep- 
tion, meant their consideration as supernatural (in. the sense of ‘superior 
to natural things’). All this results in a misconception of mythical gods 
as supernatural and thereby in an acceptance of polytheism on the 
supernatural level of reality: in a maintaining of many other gods beside 
the Christian God in the supernatural Heavens. 
Recent philosophy re-establishes Nature’s milieu or her domain with a 
multitude of transcendental—though natural!—powers, the gods. Thereby 
it removes the above misconception regarding God as supreme being. 
Nature and her powers, the gods, by being super-entitative (transcen- 
dental) remain natural. In no way are they supernatural. This approach 
removes the danger of polytheism. On the supernatural milieu (on the 
grounds of faith) there can be one God, while Nature is diverse and 
colorful because of her multiple self-disclosures or self-displays by a 
multitude of transcendental principles—by a multitude of gods. 

A consideration of Christianity as supernatural simultaneously is its 
consideration as supercultural. Culture is Nature’s breaking into man’s 
world by its diversified transcendental principles which are responsively 
received by man—by his cults in a wide sense. Man’s responsiveness 
exposes him, too, as transcendental, and his world as the stead of 
Nature’s play. 

When throughout the centuries of Western cultural history Christianity 
was constantly combatting various cultures, it manifested its own mis- 
understanding or misconception as supercultural. Instead of treating 
itself as supercultural, it considered itself the true culture. Rather than 
combatting cultures, Christianity should have taken them as the element 
where it can shine: where the supernatural shines in the natural. 
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The movement which was initiated by Pope John XXIII, is nothing 
other than a restoration of Christianity’s supercultural status with a 
positive acceptance of various cultures, wherein alone man is able to 
encounter the supernatural reality—encounter the Christian God. Christ 
dwelled, spoke and taught within a cultural (natural) milieu, man’s 
world, and he was God-man. Only in this way was he graspable, under- 
standable and accessible to man. 

Pope John XXIII’s famous term aggiornamento does not mean 
Christianity’s total flattening to a cultural milieu, but its transmittance 
to man through a cultural medium or media. Only in his real situations 
of dwelling can contemporary man realistically understand Christianity 
and live in a truly Christian way. Through aggiornamento, Christianity 
is brought down to man’s everyday existential world—to his home, work, 
plays and pleasures. Instead of remaining abstractly and dogmatically 
encapsuled in its own region beyond man’s walks and ways, it becomes 
a reality right in the midst of his life and his situations. According to 
Antanas Maceina, *‘‘just as in Christ’s person man and God cannot be 
separated, so in the historical Christ, the Church and the world cannot be 
separated.” 18 

Since Christianity grows or prevails in man’s cultural grounds, and 
since these grounds are displayed to us by Nature’s play—the play 
of gods—then Christianity can only shine in the shine of culture. There 
is no cultureless Christianity. 

Moreover, just as culture, Christianity can never be absolutely 
established in our world: it grows and develops, progresses and retreats, 
trips, rises, and starts all over again. Not just as a culturalist but also 
as a Christian, man walks on finite grounds—never on absolute ones. 
Because of this, there is no common doctrine for all believers; no highway 
for everyone to go straightforward to the Heavens! Each Christian has 
his own way to God. God is one, but we must find our way to Him. 
This way is not everyone’s way, but strictly mine, and God is always 
‘my God’! Since I stand in my Dasein, in the stead of Nature’s play, I 
am involved or implied in the benevolent or ravaging works of gods, 
I face my supernatural God in my world!—in the medium variously 
pervaded by Nature’s transcendental powers. This means that without 
the gods—my gods!—God—my God!—is faceless, ungraspable and un- 
encounterable. To be a Christian in a fully supernatural way is to be 


*% Antanas Maceina, “Baznycios Tragika” in Teviskes Ziburiai (The Lights of 
Homeland), Toronto, February 12, 1970, Nr. 6 (1046). 
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a fish high in the air or wind. God without a cultural medium is pale, 
faceless, unreal, sickly or lifeless. Cesna Vytautas, a poet, hints of such 
a God by an image of Him “sleeping, tired and ailing, on a couch of 
an old Patriarch” in his poem “My Young God”. He opposes this image 
with another—with a God who mingles in man’s eventful living world. 
“You are alive, great, young and reviving’, Cesna speaks to his true 
Young God. “You assemble flower petals”, he continues, “and with light 
hand you put forth the buds .... You lead us young, and we with flaming 
eyes and rosy cheeks follow you, a hurricane—mighty and great!” 


CHAPTER IV 


MAN AND ANIMALS 


Previous chapters have shown us that sciences—moreover, the whole 
development of philosophical thought throughout history—are an off- 
spring of the mythical world with gods as the principles of reality. Since 
man is principally involved in the fundamental event of reality—in 
Nature’s play—to which things owe their being, it might be worthwhile 
now to briefly touch upon the intrinsic meaning of man and animals. 
Each belongs in Nature, but in a different way. By trying to obtain 
an insight into this difference, we may not only better understand 
human essence, but also gain a preliminary insight into the meaning of 
culture, or even succeed to grasp more fully the meaning of Nature’s 


play. 
I. Nature, the Ever-Hidden 


Of all the events in the living world of early man, most striking, 
perhaps, was the flow of waters. Waters never rest; they run down slopes 
to creeks, rivers, lakes and the seas. From there they rise up into the 
reign of clouds and, as rain or snow, they fall down to the earth. Waters 
of earth travel by the roots into plants and their leaves; they travel, 
as living blood, through the veins of animals and men. Moreover, waters 
travel through man-made channels of industrial, agricultural, technological 
systems—their water-lines and sewer lines. Accordingly, not only the 
natural world (in the ordinary sense), but also the cultural world is 
‘watery’. The first philosopher, Thales, stressed water and its diversified 
flow as godly or divine, as the holy whole, wherein all things are 
founded. ‘Watery’ in this sense meant that which constitutes or which 
is implied in Nature’s play. 

The mythical world viewed water as transcendental or as the godly 
source of everything that is (of everything immanent). Widely dispersed 
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things belong together because of their ‘watery’ nature. ‘Watery’ is not 
only a flowing stream, but also a juicy plant, a bloody organism of an 
animal, a tonic in a medicine man’s hands; ‘watery’ is even a poetical 
inspiration of the one who contemplates the majestic blue sea with 
green islands in it or the blessings of a priest sprinkling crowds in a 
church with holy water, etc. Water in this sense is not an entity; it 
stands for Nature herself, as her symbolic image. However, when properly 
approached, even things or entities (immanent reality) have transcendental 
or godly aspects—they have these aspects by reflecting Nature’s play. 
Such a reflection is called by Heidegger ‘assemblage’ (Versammlung): 
entities or beings are such by assembling the unentitative play of the 
transcendental realities of earth, sky, gods and men. Being is concealed 
in itself. Things disclose Being by assembling or disclosing the transcen- 
dental powers of everconcealed Being. Since man is one of these powers, 
he differs essentially from any thing. This difference, perhaps, can be 
best elucidated by comparing man (transcendental reality) with animals 
(immanent reality). 

To do this, first of all, we must separate our grasp of Nature from 
that of modern technological man. We see Nature as prevailing in 
things, animals, men, and cultures, while the modern view confines 
Nature within the limits of immanent or entitative reality. It treats 
man as standing above Nature qua nature and as dominating her (it) 
and as having her (it) at his disposal. We owe this attitude of ours to 
existentialistic philosophy (especially that of Heidegger). We are aware 
that such an attitude stands in discord with the technological outlook of 
modern man and that simultaneously it manifests mythical traits. 

Nature, as the all-founding or all-playing fundamental reality was 
intensely experienced by agrarian nations, dwelling in the midst of 
Nature’s rhythmics, her play. All things acquire their make-up, their 
appearance, their entitative weight and the span of their duration from 
Mother Earth. After their expiration they return to her. Everything 
comes and goes (including man and his cultures), Nature alone prevails. 
She prevails by playfully allowing everything to appear in the glare of 
the light of the worlds (media of Nature’s disclosure). A world is there 
not without man’s contribution. This means that a world—the milieu, 
where all the meanings and all the essences of things are revealed— 
necessarily is a cultural world. This point, precisely, constitutes the 
basic stroke in the difference between man and animals. 

Any disclosure—be it immanent or transcendental—demands a clash 
or a collision between the transcendental powers of reality. Mythical 
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truth maintains that all glare, all light arises from Earth, Mother Earth. 
The sun grows up from Earth like a golden blossom; it rises out from 
the midst of Night, from the veils of Mother Earth. All light returns 
again to Earth, its death bed, like a huge bird (a falcon) flopping down 
its wings. The sun, however, does not die—no god dies! It merely 
regenerates itself in the ever-hidden veils of Mother Earth. The sun 
lives eternally: it arises each morning, dies each night, and is born 
again the following morning. The sun owes its eternity to Earth—to 
Nature. 

Without the sun—without Nature’s play in man’s cultural world— 
Earth’s (Nature’s) riches would never be disclosed. The sun (Nature’s 
play) then is Earth (Nature) as revealed. The sun is Earth’s self-disclosure. 
The sun’s being other than Earth or Night means that Nature discloses 
herself as concealed, as Ever-Hidden. This basic structure of mythical 
thought (specifically Egyptian) is philosophically well expressed by 
Heidegger who maintains that the ground of truth is untruth.t Every- 
thing that is appears in the light of Being (the sun), while the fundamental 
revealing force remains concealed by appearing as Nothingness (the 
Ever-Hidden). Man cannot look straight at the sun or see the light 
as such; he can only see things as illuminated by the sun or by light. 

Nature discloses herself in a multitude of ways in various cultures. 
These ways are gods. Concealed in herself, Nature appears in a multi- 
colored spectrum of gods. Even these do not appear in the objectively 
graspable or understandable way in which things (immanent reality) 
appear. This means that even the principles of Nature’s appearance or 
disclosure—the gods—appear as concealed. 

Moreover, since gods enter a cultural world thanks to man’s cultural 
(cult) response, his very essence—resting in his responsiveness—also is 
transcendental, and therefore not reduceable to objective, ‘thingly* or 
immanent characteristics. The very essence of man—his innermost self— 
which comes to light in his cultural world, along with Nature and her 
playing principles, the gods, appears in this world as concealed. What 
man really is remains a problem, and it will do so as long as man is man. 
Man as an essentially transcendental reality radically differs from things, 
the immanent reality. This difference constitutes the major trait of the 
problem of the difference between man and animals. 


* Cf. Martin Heidegger, Vom Wesen der Wahrheit, Frankfurt a.M.: Vittorio Klos- 
termann, 1943, p. 20. 
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2. Technology and Nature 


The essence of any animal—just as that of any thing—points beyond 
itself into Nature’s play as its founding grounds. No animal is the un- 
questioned author of itself. Its graspable and touchable immanency 
refers to or depends on the ungraspable, untouchable or transcendental 
grounds of Nature on whom its very being and its make-up with all 
its characteristics depend. Not just things, plants or animals are pointing 
towards the transcendental event of Nature, but even man. Moreover, 
even man’s creations, for instance his technology, depend on the trans- 
cendental powers of Nature. 

Whales and dolphins “have reacquired so many structures character- 
istic of their aquatic ancestors, such as fins, fluked tails and torpedo- 
shaped bodies, that they are still often mistaken for fish. The fin of 
a whale, however, differs as much in structure from the fin of a fish 
as the wing of a bat from the wing of a bird. As with sea cows, the 
hind limbs have been lost, though many species still have vestigial 
hindlimb bones buried deep in their flesh.” * All the above-mentioned 
characteristics are formed or constructed as a creative and ingenious 
answer to their environment—water. It is not the animals that have 
formed their bodies the way they are, and not their surrounding element 
of water, but the constantly creative play of Nature. And that is not all! 
We know that man’s created water craft—be it a small dinghy, a sporting 
boat, a fishing vessel, luxury yacht, transatlantic liner, and all types of 
submarines—resembles whales and dolphins or fish. Even though man 
created his water craft, it was his insight into or his awareness of Nature 
in her play that helped him do so. It is, perhaps, truer to say that 
ultimately it is not man’s creation, but that of Nature in her play who 
was using his responsiveness to her. 

It is interesting that Nature, when creatively modifying an animal in 
its changed situations, does not do away completely with its earlier 
characteristic features. The already mentioned whales and dolphins—as 
well as seals, sea-lions or otters—change considerably through Nature’s 
play ‘in having heads, trunks and tails that merge into one.” ® In spite 
of these drastic changes, the above mentioned aquatic animals do not 
acquire fish scales, but maintain their fur as body cover. Besides, they 
remain warm-blooded and they suckle their young. Instead of growing 


? Carrington, op. cit., p. 62. 
3 Ibid., p. 17. 
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fish-like fins, they modify their limbs into appearance and function of 
fins. 

It is worth making note here that the mammalian four-leggedness is 
an outcome of fishes’ four fins. This feature, insignificant in fish, became 
well pronounced in reptiles, who preceded the mammalian phase of 
animal development. This means that Nature developed the legs of 
dry-land tetrapods by modifying their aquatic ancestors. Furthermore, 
the wings of birds are modifications of the front legs of terrestrial land- 
runners. The bone structure of birds’ wings, the front fins of seals, 
dolphins and whales, and the rear legs merging with the tails of these 
aquatic animals remained essentially the same as those of their land- 
running ancestors. In her play Nature never starts completely anew: 
she maintains the old ways even though she may at times strongly and 
drastically modify them. All these developments in animal life reveal 
Nature’s play as not chaotic but as orderly and systematic. 

It is important to observe this orderliness and systematicness not just as 
prevailing in the development of animals, but also in man’s products. 
Animal teeth undoubtedly originated from the same ancestral set of 
teeth in some early water animals. Throughout millennia of development 
many variously differing sets of teeth evolved. By the way, human teeth 
are significantly more archaic than those of most mammals. These have 
their teeth specialized: rodents have teeth adapted for gnawing; herbi- 
vorous animals normally have flat-topped teeth with abrasive grinding 
surfaces, and carnivorous animals have sharp canine teeth for better 
tearing off the meat tissues of their prey.‘ 

Nature’s play in creatively modifying animal teeth is continued by 
technology’s manifold ‘sets of teeth’ such as various saws, machines to 
produce chips needed for pulp mills, grinding stones for foods, feeds 
and other products, meat grinding or cutting machines, various back- 
hoes or similar machines biting and tearing the layers of earth in ditching 
or road machines for removing hillsides or filling in ravines, machines 
for digging tunnels or those used in coal, copper, or gold mining oper- 
ations etc. 

Ordinary things in a household—for instance, a knife, spade, snow 
shovel, pitch fork, axe, juice blender and many others—are principally 
teeth. Properly understood they are not purely man’s inventions, but the 
outcome of Nature’s transcendental powers. The same transcendental 
godly powers found things and animals with their characteristics and the 


* Ibid., p. 85. 
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products of man’s cultural world as well. Not one thing or entity founds 
another, but a ‘trans-thingly’, transcendental reality (a god) founds 
clusters of things by setting them into an array of meanings. In this 
process of founding man partakes as a responsive transcendental power, 
the god’s co-player. Things can be meaningful only in the human world. 
Incidentally, many things had to wait millions or even billions of years 
to become meaningful and thus to become entitative—to become things. 

Bionics is a study of animals with an aim to construct machines or 
design ways or methods to better serve humanity. For instance, the study 
of bear hibernation may teach man to discover the ways for suspended 
animation, applicable to the well-being of man in a number of ways. 
Similarly, tiny birds crossing wide oceans may teach man to construct a 
more economical aircraft than those hitherto known. Bionics is rendered 
possible by man’s knowledge of the transcendental backgrounds of animals 
or things in a concealed way. These transcendental backgrounds are 
anterior to things; however, they are presupposed by the things. An 
unprejudiced—or ‘unsystematic’ or ‘unobjective’-—inquiry into the back- 
grounds of things, animals and also man-made things may give a glimpse 
of the prevalence of the transcendental powers of Nature in them. 

When we think of a home, we immediately have an image in our 
mind of a modern residence with a green lawn in front. We think that 
the home is man’s invention. We forget the caves or burrows of many 
kinds of animals or the nests of birds. Home is a reality already there 
in the animal world; it is not started exclusively by man. An animal 
home is not always very simple. Often “the mammalian ‘home’ has 
three main uses: it is a place to sleep, a place to breed and raise young 
and a defensive citadel. Sometimes, as in burrows, it fulfills all three 
functions. But even the most elaborate home made by subhuman mammals 
is a very simple affair compared with that made by the most primitive 
members of our own species. This is because one of the differences 
which distinguishes man from his fellow mammals is that he habitually 
acquires possessions and needs a place in which they can be stored.” © 
There are, however, animals which do store their food supplies for the 
winter months. Such, for instance, are squirrels assembling nuts, picas 
storing hay, chipmunks and mice filling their storage chambers with 
grain for times of need. Bears, wolves, and some foxes and dogs bury 
foods. 


5 Ibid., p. 125. 
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Mythical thought sees the origins of home neither in man nor in 
animals, but in gods. In mythical Greece Artemis is the originator of 
homes. This aspect is even more pronounced by Dimste, the Lithuanian 
goddess of homesteads. Dimste is active in animals and in men—not just 
in archaic, but also in modern technologists who build homes or other 
buildings. These same goddesses (Artemis or Dimste) inspire animals 
and men to store their food supplies for the ‘lean’ months of the year. 
Moreover, they teach man to preserve or cure meats, to can or pickle 
vegetables and other arts of food preservation or modification. 

In the mythical world things by their very make-up or structures 
of ‘thingness’ reflect the constructing backgrounds of the gods. The 
more clear or meaningful a thing is, the more intensely does it bring 
a god into prevalence in man’s world and the more godly it becomes 
itself. On the one hand, a god grants meaning and realness to a thing 
in the world, and on the other, he himself depends on thing’s reflecting 
him by its godliness (by its characteristic of assembling). A thing which is 
‘de-mythized’, or ‘purified’ from its godly backgrounds, is unfounded 
meaningless, and lacks its very entitativeness. Because of this it fails to 
bring in or to assemble the light of godly backgrounds within man’s 
cultural world. 

Things intensely loaded with godly powers—things which intensely 
disclose the transcendental light of a certain god—themselves are con- 
sidered godly or sometimes gods. Thus in the mythical worlds of various 
cultures there were deities portrayed as certain animals. In ancient 
Egypt a bull Apis, the lotus flower, the person of the king or pharaoh 
were considered gods. Pharaohs, because of their kingly functions, were 
themselves powerful ‘steads’ where the gods came to light. They were 
considered Ra’s children, called Horus children. The word ‘Horus’ 
means ‘the one who dwells above’, and it principally is applied to Ra, 
the main god. Pharaoh was not merely Ra’s child; he was considered 
Ra himself as far as he was present in the Egyptian cultural world at a 
certain phase of its history. Often Ra or the pharaoh was portrayed as 
a falcon, the bird who dwells above and who mostly appears at sunrise. 
The falcon’s eye is ‘sunny’. On the same grounds pharaohs were also 
treated as the presence of the god Osiris in the Egyptian world. Here 
the king’s mighty sway over his people is a mode of the holy Nile’s 
sway in the Egyptian world. Osiris is the son of Isis as the Nile is the 
son of Earth. 

Not only are such ‘mighty’ or overwhelming godly events brought 
forward by things or animals, but sometimes those which seem to be 
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secondary or insignificant. In the Lithuanian mythical world, among 
many other animal deities, was the god of hares. He was known as the 
god of vitality and fertility. Childless wives carried with them the tip of 
a hare’s tail on a chain around their neck or wore a hare hide around 
their waist. 


3. Some Traits of Animal Life 


There are various animal characteristics evolved by Nature independent 
or remote from each other’s ways. Nevertheless, these characteristics 
belong to the same transcendental reality. They assemble it, and thus 
they have the same meaning or entitative foundation of themselves. For 
instance, ‘‘the echidna, the hedgehog, and the porcupine have all evolved 
quills, but quite independently of each other” * The same must be said 
of the wings of birds, of bats, of bees, of flying squirrels or fish. More- 
over, not just various types of the wings are founded in the same trans- 
cendental principle of Nature, but things which seem to be rather remote 
from what a wing is. “The wings of birds and the forelimbs of bats, 
horses, whales, and men are all, of course, built on the same general 
plan.” 7 

Biologists, especially behaviorists, observe numerous cases of jealousy, 
of fidelity, of altruism and many other ‘humanistic’ characteristics in the 
lives of animals. Many unmated birds help their neighbors at nestbuilding 
and in caring for their young.® Social co-operation and love of orphans 
can be observed in many species of gregarious animals. A herd of bisons 
cares tenderly for its orphan calves until they grow up.® 

Many well known behaviorists confirm the cases of monogamy among 
animals, such as wolves, gibbons, wild geese, royal eagles and so on. 
Donald and Louise Peattie say, for instance: “Swans mate for life. When 
one of a pair is bereaved, it may build a hopeful nest for several seasons, 
as though believing that the beloved may return. Legend? No, fact again. 
In January 1959 a flock of swans paused in migration to rest on the 
lower Detroit River; one pair lingered too long, and the female became 
frozen into the ice. Conservation officers rescued her, sick and weak, 


$ Ibid., p. 13. 

7 Sally Carrighar, Wild Heritage (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1965), 
p. VII. 

8 Cf. Ibid., p. 46. 

° Cf. Ibid., p. 83. 
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and for a month nursed her back to health. But out on the bitter waters 
her mate swam anxiously about, evading capture. When at last the female, 
restored in health and strength, was released on the river, the pair met, 
looked long at each other, then moved with that exquisite serenity 
downstream and out into Lake Erie till the watchers could see them 
no more.” 1° 

A tender feeling or love of family is known to prevail in various 
species of animals. According to Konrad Lorenz, “some of the most 
intelligent and most social birds and mammals react in a highly dramatic 
way to the sudden death of a member of their species. Greylag geese 
will stand with outspread wings over a dying friend hissing defensively, 
as Heimroth saw after having shot a goose in the presence of its family.” ™ 
A hunter brokenheartedly witnessed two female elephants vainly trying 
to lift up a male elephant he had shot dead. This hunter became a devoted 
worker in the field of preservation and care of wildlife. 

Generally speaking, animals are peaceful. They kill for food, being 
driven by the same powers as those driving the roots of a plant into 
rich soil to get the nourishment needed. In many passages of his well 
known book, On Aggression Konrad Lorenz maintains that only man 
is really bloodthirsty: he may kill for the sake of killing. 

Even chivalry or a respect for females is not an exclusive virtue of 
man’s cultural world. “ “You cannot hit a woman’ is, as far as it concerns 
human beings, a maxim of only conditional validity. But in animals there 
is a whole series of species in which, under normal, that is nonpathological, 
conditions, a male never seriously attacks a female.” 12 

Of course, not all animals are monogamous, altruistic, social, and 
maintain friendliness or family love. A lot of animals are far from 
having ‘humanistic’ features or virtues. However, they all are orderly. 
This means that they all are swayed by Nature’s orderly play, by her 
logos. In other words, all animals are ‘virtuous’ in their own way. 

Some animal species maintain matriarchic traits (deer, bisons, ele- 
phants). For instance, the leader in a bison herd is an old, experienced, 
‘wise’ cow. The others (wolves, wild horses, baboons, chickens) are 
patriarchic. For instance, the leader in a pack of wild horses is a strong, 


*° Donald and Louise Peattie, “Royalty of the Bird Kingdom” in Reader’s Digest, 
Oct. 1963, p. 112. | 

“ Konrad Lorenz, On Aggression (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World Inc.), 
p. 249. 

2 Ibid., p. 123. 
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alert and resourceful stallion. Some animals lead a monogamous, some 
polygamous lives. Some are social, some prefer individualistic lonesome 
ways. 

By observing various human cultures, especially in the context of their 
historical development, we can find examples of monogamous as well 
as those of polygamous, or sometimes even polyandrous societies. In 
each culture we find a great variety of various sets of virtues, often 
resembling those we have briefly touched upon previously regarding 
animal lives. Some of these virtues, such as friendliness, chivalry, family 
love are well developed and sophisticated in many human societies. 

Wherein consists the origin of the traits, characteristics or ‘virtues’ 
prevailing in human as well as in animal lives? Was it the animals who 
initiated them? Or was it man? Neither of them! It was Nature who 
gave a start to those or any other features or characteristics. Nature 
founded, disclosed or brought them to light by simultaneously concealing 
herself with the diversity of her playing powers. These mythically were 
understood as gods. By Plato they were thought of as ideas. And Kant 
elaborated them as subjective a priori principles. 


4. Culture and Nature’s Play 


Nature comes to appearance through cultures. Every genuine culture 
displays Nature as a play of colorful families of gods. The things of a 
cultural world, founded in gods, themselves assemble or bring to light 
their founders along with Nature’s play itself. This means that by disclos- 
ing various traits or features of things (for instance, of animals) we 
simultaneously get a glimpse of their backgrounds—of Nature’s trans- 
cendental principles. 

When we speak here of animal and human characteristics, we do so 
considering them as they appear in a cultural world specifically—in 
our own cultural world. This means that these characteristics are not 
—nor that they can be—absolutely true. They are as true as culture’s 
gods, who, like a rainbow, foremostly disclose Nature—colorless in 
herself—in an array of colors. Furthermore, they disclose all things of 
this cultural world in the light of these godly colors. Some things, some 
species of rock, of plants or animals, or even the early cave man, had 
to wait for a million or more years until their characteristics could come 
to light within the stead of man’s cultural life. 
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This—at first seeming strange—circling of disclosure or revelation of 
things on the grounds of Nature and her transcendental powers and, 
again, disclosure or revelation of Nature and her transcendental powers 
by the things as their assemblers is well expressed by the word ‘play’ 
—principally by Nature’s play. 

Since the ultimate grounds (Nature) are disclosed as concealed and 
since these grounds of concealment found the meanings of things, thus 
disclosing them and their characteristics, then ultimately these, too, are 
concealed or, better, they are revealed in the way of semblance. Nature’s 
play is a continuous flickering of truth—transcendental as well as im- 
manent (‘thingly’ or entitative) truths. This flickering is dynamic, and 
because of this it is not eternally unchangeably and absolutely true. 

According to Heidegger, Nature’s play—which he calls the Event of 
Being or physis’ break-through into logos—is language. Language is 
not a communication system conventionally set up by men, but in its 
very essence it is the harmonious coming to light or disclosure of the 
meanings (or essences) of things and their characteristics which necessarily 
involve man’s ways and the norms of his behavioral acts along with his 
gods, and finally, with Nature herself. Language is reality’s as such 
‘flickering’; it is Nature’s play. 

Language—principly the language of reality—-becomes human language 
when responded to by man. “To say, sagan, means to indicate: to let 
appear, to set free in a disclosing-concealing manner, that is, to hand out, 
that which we call the world” 1° that is the reality of our living cultural 
stead. Man’s cultural response to the language (Jogos) of Nature (physis) 
is his participation in Nature’s self-disclosure, in her play. Thanks to 
this participation, logos (the totality of cultural principles; the families 
of gods) is handed-out to man (understood by Kant as the subject). The 
gift of logos is the gift of a cultural world with all its transcendental and 
immanent realities. The world is a gift of Nature. 

Man’s participation in the language of reality—in Nature’s play— 
instead of his being the master of his language, means the difference 
between a Nature-centered, that is cultural or godly, attitude and a man- 
centered, that is cultureless or godless, attitude. In this latter sense man 
is drifting back to a barbarian qua cultureless state of being. 

To live culturally or in godly way means to dwell heroically in man’s 
own world. Heroic dwelling means the surrendering of oneself to gods 


#3 Martin Heidegger, Unterwegs zur Sprache (Pfullingen: Verlag Giinther Neske, 
1959), p. 200. 
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and their order. Heroic man sacrifices his own well-being for his cultural 
principles. He serves Nature as the always concealed ultimate reality 
which throws him into her play to enthusiastically participate there in 
the works of her transcendental powers. Such a way of being is deep, 
colorful and always obscure. It is a constant search for the ultimate 
principles—a search for gods. 

A man who sees Nature merely as a resource, a gold mine, of all 
‘goodies’ ends up with a language of shallow universalities with himself 
as a conscientia—the crisscrossing or network of all knowledges, all 
scientia, all principles. In such an approach, if there is anything else 
which stands higher than man with his conscientia, the human logos, it 
can only be God the Almighty. However, this superworldly or super- 
natural logos (or conscientia) does not say anything about the logos of 
Nature (of physis). The medieval ages and in a modified way modern 
times thought of supernatural logos as leaving human logos intact— 
supporting it in its validity and thereby as assisting man in his anthropo- 
centric stance. God, thus understood, does not dethrone man from the 
seat of the lord of Earth or Nature. Since, however, anthropocentric man 
ignores gods and Nature’s play, he has lost the sense of heroic dwelling 
and he no longer ‘under-stands’ the language of reality (logos of physis). 


5. Animal and Human Societies 


Animal lives are rich and diversified manifestations of Nature in her 
play: in her creative finding of constantly new ways in the problem 
situations of animal development; or in constant modifications or branch- 
ings-out of the old ways when these run into blind alleys. 

For a long time animals led generally individual lives under.the sign 
of struggle for survival. The strong individual prevailed and the weak 
ones perished. There still are great numbers of animal species living 
such unsocial lives. Friendship or social togetherness during long periods 
of animal development was not practised by animals. There is a species 
of spider known, where the larger female eats the smaller male after 
it has accomplished the act of fertilization. Some lizard species become 
‘friendly’ only for a brief period of seasonal mating; otherwise they are 
arch-enemies of each other and lead individual and unsocial lives. 

All along, however, Nature—especially in the wide regions of mam- 
malian species—practises social togetherness, friendship and even love 
among the members of respective species. Social or friendly are deer, 
bisons, wolves, monkeys and many others. 
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The socialness of European badgers, for instance, is more than friend- 
liness. They work together for generations in building up a complex 
system of burrows. In this system badgers have family quarters, retreats 
for breeding females and many other chambers. They have entrances and 
escape burrows in case of emergency.1# 

Prairie dogs also live in ‘dog towns’. However, these consist of groups 
of individual family burrows. Interestingly enough, parents, after raising 
their young, “leave them in charge of the original burrow and go and 
dig new burrows on the outer rim of the colony.” 1 

Nature made trials of sociality long before mammals evolved. Every- 
one knows about the complex and harmonious social togetherness in the 
lives of ants and bees. Even in the initial stage of life (in plant life) 
‘socialness’ was attempted. Nature helped in the early phase of life in its 
struggle for survival by grouping clusters of primitive individual living 
cells (for instance those of mould). In their togetherness these cells were 
capable of maintaining environmental conditions serving their survival. 

A yet more noteworthy event of early ‘socialness’ occurred with the 
formation of an organism—plant or animal—where cells took up separate 
functions serving the whole in their own way. Thus, as we know, the 
protective shell, supporting frame, digestive and many other organic 
function tissues, means of locomotion and so on, were elaborated. 

Interestingly enough, contemporary technological society gradually 
tends to form (this time in a technological milieu) complex structures 
to which various groups of humans are surrendered just like the cells 
in a newly formed organism. We know that in the technological world 
man no longer can live a free and independent individual life. He must 
choose and prepare himself for a certain function in the complex techno- 
logical world. Even though the technological world is developed by man, 
it becomes as though a superhuman robotlike organism which seems to 
live its own life by using the armies (clusters) of humans as its cells, 
where each of these clusters has its own function. It is very questionable 
—but not impossible!—that sometime in the future man may lose his 
individual identity and importance and that he will be named, treated 
and grasped as what he is in the colossal technological system. Even 
today, to ask a question, who is he?—a certain person—we give an 
answer: a plumber, a bookkeeper, a singer, a shoemaker and so on. 
This type of technocratic socialism is highly hypothetical. It would mean 


™“ Cf. Carrington, op. cit., p. 122. 
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the cessation of man as man and a beginning (not without man’s parti- 
cipation!) of a new ‘species’-—no longer simply a living species but 
simultaneously mechanical. 

Man is social by his very essence. His socialness principally is not 
technocratic. This is merely a mode of, or rather a deviation from, man’s 
genuine socialness. Genuine socialness is cultural and as such it differs 
from animal socialness. A cultural being is as it is, not just by Nature’s 
planning and evolving him as what it is, but by its own response to or 
his own co-operation with Nature’s creative powers, the gods, in forming 
him. Nature’s setting of man on his ways in his cultural world is called 
‘thrownness’ (Geworfenheit) by Heidegger. Man’s responsive co-operation 
in this ‘thrownness’ of himself is called by Heidegger projection (Entwurf) 
in the sense of his throwing of himself along the lines of his being-thrown 
by Nature. Man is not the author of his own being and of his ways of 
existence. On the other hand, however, his own being and ways of exis- 
tence are not without his own initiative and enthusiastic-creative inter- 
mingling in them. Man plays—or rather co-plays—in Nature’s play. 
He participates in the works of gods. Man’s socialness here makes no 
exception: man’s socialness necessarily is cultural. In man’s culture (or 
in his cults) lies his difference from the animals. 

In the Greek mythical world, the goddess Aphrodite, principally the 
goddess of love, is also the goddess of harmony, of mutual attachment, 
of intimate friendship; she is the goddess of socialness. Aphroditian 
features or characteristics are distinctly and clearly observable in animal 
lives. “Tender muzzling .... is characteristic to giraffes, which frequently 
rub their heads and necks together affectionately. During the courtship 
females adopt a swinging gait quite irresistible to the males.” 1® Such 
so-called secondary sex features have great importance in animal as well 
as human lives. 

In humans these secondary sex features may be beards, tallness, broad 
shoulders in males or bodily curves in females. Not just these natural 
features are remarkable in the Aphroditian world, but also those made 
by man which include those made by technological means. For instance, 
dresses or other apparel, jewelry, make-up, perfumes and so on; they have 
a noteworthy Aphroditian impact in human lives. 

Aphroditian characteristics in animal lives, for instance, are the antlers 
of deer, the color of plumage in many species of birds, the manes of a 
lion and so on. In some species of animals the secondary sex characteristics 


6 Ibid., p. 141. 
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are of a higher importance than the mating drive itself. ‘““The bond that 
holds a goose pair together for life is the triumph ceremony and not sexual 
relation between mates.” 3% 

In the human lives the most intense feature of Aphroditian transcen- 
dental reality, too, is not the physical union but rather the ‘spiritual’ bond 
of personalities. Such a union is rightly called love, while the mere physical 
union is eroticism. The above mentioned triumph ceremony in the life 
of geese can be rightly considered as an event of love in the animal world. 

Features hinting at love are in no wise found only in humans. According 
to Konrad Lorenz, when one of the mated geese is killed by some predator 
or a human hunter, the other remains faithful to the dead one. “Both 
male and female remain absolutely faithful to each other forever after, 
both in respect of the triumph ceremony and of copulation.” 1° 

Loneliness and suffering are observed and registered in the lives of 
widowed geese. “A greylag which does not have any partner with whom 
to perform the triumph ceremony is permanently depressed.” 1° A widowed 
wild goose manifests its suffering by restlessly flying great distances day 
and night and by repeatedly visiting all places where it used to be together 
with the partner, and by a sad trisyllabic sound of its call. Such a goose 
(male or female) becomes increasingly lonesome, shy, reserved from the 
other geese and often itself meets an accident because of its decreased 
alertness and strength.?° 

The structure of socialness is present in animals and in men. Its true 
origin is neither animals nor man, but a god, a power of Nature. This 
means that the primordial location of socialness is Nature, to whom 
animals and men respond—animals blindly and men openly. This precisely 
constitutes the difference between man and animals. 


6. Wisdom 


The proximity of animals and men in their belonging into ordering 
regions—realities of gods—of Nature’s play, in no way means that man 
is just another animal. Man and animals belong into Nature’s play in 
totally different ways. The major aspect of this difference is man’s creative 
participation in Nature’s creative play, while animals participate in it 
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non-creatively: they participate therein without essentially playing them- 
selves. 

For centuries or even millennia, the intellect was considered as the 
major difference between man and animal. We can very well maintain 
intellect and instinct as the distinguishing mark between humanness and 
animality. However, we must briefly consider the meaning of both 
phenomena and simultaneously we must clarify the so-called animal 
intelligence as essentially different from human intelligence. 

Nature is creative. She creates by constantly developing prevailing 
forms and also constantly opening up the ways to new ones. Often she 
appears to be moody or capricious by recklessly exposing ‘advanced’ 
organisms of plants or animals, their whole species or even humans and 
their towns to her ‘elementary’ destructive forces, for instance, hurricanes, 
fires, earthquakes. We must note here that only from the standpoint of 
individual well-being, or the well-being of a certain breed, a certain 
nation or culture, are events of Nature often chaotic, disorderly and 
destructive. A proper understanding of Nature’s play would display it as 
the grounds or foundation of all orderliness in all areas. Of course, 
Nature’s order is not all-constructive. Nevertheless even in destructiveness 
its essential harmony (the harmony of playing gods) is disclosed. To 
avoid confusion here, instead of the constructiveness-destructiveness of 
Nature, her playfulness (playful logos) should be stressed. 

Some gigantic events in Nature’s past seem to be senseless destruction. 
For instance, “for reasons which are still not fully understood, almost all 
the great reptiles which had ruled the earth for some 170 million years 
became extinct.” 21 Whenever we abandon a one-sided view as to what 
was said above, we can find definite traces of play or creativeness in the 
areas which at first seem to be chaotic or non-sensical. The extinction 
of the reptiles was followed by a “biological vacuum” which was exploited 
by the mammals, thanks to their internal thermostats, advanced brains 
and a better way of bearing and raising their young.?” 

Analogically we can find much destruction within mammalian develop- 
ment. During the long period of their domination (which, by the way, 
presently is being cut off by one of them, namely, by man) many breeds, 
or even ‘lines’ of breeds, have become extinct and mercilessly abandoned 
by Nature. However, when we think of a great variety of mammalian 
breeds and ‘lines’ of breeds which survived and richly developed, then 
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—even though we cannot speak of the mercifulness or goodness of 
Nature—we definitely can affirm her creative playfulness. This play- 
fulness is even more manifested by breeds or their ‘lines’ which ‘failed’ 
than by those which succeeded. Some ‘‘fossils give us evidence of evolu- 
tionary enterprises which never came to fruition; of creatures which, 
through some limitation of brain power, some narrow specialization of 
physique or because of a sudden environment change to which they were 
unable to adapt, were thrown on the scrap heap of Nature’s discarded 
experiments.” 7° This experimentation clearly is play. 

With an unprejudiced look we can observe all around us Nature’s 
orderly, harmonious and creative play. At times it may appear senseless 
and unreasonable; however, properly understood it is deeply though 
concealedly wise. “Never, o never, did nature say one thing and wisdom 
another.” 24 

Bird songs generally are considered as there for the enjoyment of the 
girds themselves and, perhaps, also for that of humans. Ecologists 
—hbiologists concerned with animals in their normal activities 2°—+tell us 
that the meaning of birdsong principally is not for the enjoyment but for 
the setting up of birds’ family territory boundaries. Moreover, there is 
an even deeper order (logos), and thus wisdom, in bird song. This wisdom 
consists in that birds must have a certain size of space, which provides 
them and their offspring with insects, seeds, berries or with whatever their 
food consists of. Often there are unmated birds. These are the birds which 
have failed to locate territories for themselves and by singing to proclaim 
their ownership. In birdsong lies Nature’s wisdom (logos of physis). 

An eyeful of Nature’s orderliness or wisdom can be found even where 
Nature’s ‘care’ for some animals consists of providing them with an enemy. 
In more recent times it was noticed that those areas, especially islands, 
where wolves have been made extinct by man, were inhabited by a weak, 
sickly and unalert, even though increased in number, deer population. 
Wolves rake the areas populated by deer, leaving only strong individuals 
to carry on their species’ mission, assigned to it by Nature. Moreover, an 
increase in the quantity of deer ends up with a decrease in quality and 
size because of insufficiency of feed, caused by the population expansion. 


8 Ibid., p. 208. 
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Op. Cit., p. V. 
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Competition between individual animals within a species or between 
different species sharpens both: develops them and enriches their positive 
qualities or characteristics. “Paleontological discoveries have shown im- 
pressive examples of such evolutionary competition between weapons of 
attack and those of defense. The teeth of grazing animals have achieved 
better and better grinding power, while, in their parallel evolution, 
nutritional plants have devised means of protecting themselves against 
being eaten, as by the storage of silicates and the development of hard, 
wooden thorns. This kind of ‘fight’ between the eater and the eaten never 
goes so far that the predator causes extinction of the prey: a state of 
equilibrium is always established between them, endurable by both 
species.”’ 26 

Nature’s transcendental order or her wisdom is made manifest by 
Nature’s things—by the entities prevailing on or those disclosed within 
the cultural horizon. Things are the assemblers of Nature’s transcendental 
powers, which, beside the gods, comprise earth and sky as the trans- 
cendental ‘elements’ of openness or the world and also man—not as a 
living being, however, but as the responder to the transcendental order 
or play of Nature. Things assemble or reveal the transcendental powers 
of reality, which, anterior to them, reveal or disclose them. Due to Nature’s 
ordering powers or principles “the environment is divided between the 
members of the species in such a way that, within the potentialities 
offered, everyone can exist. The best father, the best mother are chosen 
for the benefit of the progeny. The children are protected. The community 
is sO organized that a few wise males, the ‘senate’, acquire the authority 
essential for making and carrying out decisions for the good of the 
community.” 27 

Nature’s wisdom, just as human wisdom, principally is a grasp or 
understanding of things from Nature’s—or her play’s—standpoint. This 
is an understanding of them from transcendental principles instead of 
from the immanent or ‘thingly’ (entitative) ones. Here lies the difference 
between logos and logical process. While logos is concerned with the 
transcendental or ‘trans-thingly’ ultimate criteria of thought, logic is 
concerned with the interrelationship of things, or rather their terms. 
Instead of wisdom, in logic prevails correctness or rightness of which 
precision, sharp outlines and clear distinctions are characteristic. Wisdom 
never is clear. This is because the ultimate reality (to which wisdom 
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responds) remains ever concealed and thus obscure. Logical clarity 
maintains mathematical sharpness, but deeply taken, it is uprooted. 
Logical clarity is entitative clarity; it leaves unconsidered the ‘pre-thingly’ 
(pre-entitative), a priori principles of reality. Logical thought is unable 
to get into its perspectives the transcendental sources of thought. Because 
of this, it cannot throw any light upon its own essence. What logic is, 
according to Heidegger, cannot be elucidated logically. 

Inanimate things principally are ‘blind’: they lack any awareness of 
whatever is next to or around them. There is no observable guidance 
among inorganic things: waters run down the slopes of the earth acted 
upon by the force of gravity. This brings them into contact with some 
or several kinds of different chemical elements. Because of this, some- 
thing which was not there comes into being. For instance, during a long 
period of years running waters bring from areas lying far apart particles 
of material of different colors and different chemical consistencies and 
form sediments. Layers of these sediments, lying for millions or billions 
of years under heavy younger layers of sediments, turns into a colorful, 
beautifully designed rock, called marble. 

Plants also are a result of the getting together of different chemicals 
with different constitutions. However, instead of mere gravity or similar 
chance forces, in plants we observe a complex of unified and centralized 
forces which guide various chemicals to a unity in definite quantities. 
All this results in a certain plant, a living entity. A seed breaks open, 
undergoes a change, guided by Nature, and phase after phase it results 
in many (rather than just one) seeds, totally resembling itself before its 
breaking open. The cycle of a plant’s life thus starts with a seed and 
ends with several of them. 

The regular process of a seed’s development is not started and executed 
fully automatically. There is here a need for conditions without which 
a seed would remain unchanged. There are kinds of plant seeds in 
Arizona’s deserts which may lie for five or more years unchanged until 
some year, or rather some several day, the right amount of rain falls, 
giving thus a start to the seed’s germination, growth and development. 
This seed itself has no control over providing itself with the environmental 
conditions needed to initiate its morphological development. 

The so-called lower animals, whose way or cycle of life is guided by 
instinct, differ from plants in that they move themselves to the conditions 
needed to start and carry on their vital development, or that they move 
away from the conditions which would cause their destruction. A dan- 
delion seed needs wind to be carried over to the soil where the right 
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conditions for its germination and growth are present. A worm, guided 
by its own instinct, built in its very make-up, slowly but precisely crawls 
to an environment where the conditions for the cycle of its development 
are present. A spider weaves its web and catches its flies, instead of 
just waiting—as do plants—for environmental forces providing it with 
what it needs. | 

An inanimate thing has no intrinsic guiding centre in itself, plants’ 
guiding powers are partially externally governed and partially by their 
intrinsic stimuli, and only an animal guides itself by powers planted in 
it by Nature. A tree branch with green leaves strives toward the sun 
not by its own initiative or its own openness to the sun, but by being 
acted upon by the heating rays of the sun, just as gravity acts upon 
waters which flow down to lower ground. A wild goose flies south in 
autumn and north in spring, where she finds conditions needed to fulfill 
the cycle of her life under her own guidance. 

Nature creates or Opens up new forms and new ways for things and 
animals in her play. Inanimated things are statically worked up by 
Nature. In plants Nature seems to grant to them some activity of their 
own. Animals, guiding themselves by instincts, are not just ‘worked 
upon’ by Nature, they ‘work’ themselves. 

Some animals, beside their instincts, have so-called animal intelligence. 
An instinct provides appropriate guidance in persisting on relatively un- 
changeable conditions. In the case of changed conditions, an animal which 
guides itself strictly by instinct is bound to perish. Nature designed 
here a way out by introducing in such an animal a capacity of slackening 
of its instincts. This is done by the animal’s ability to adapt itself to 
the changed conditions. This kind of slackening or adapting of instinctive 
guidance in an animal is the birth of animal intelligence. 

At the time when the entire earth was covered with warm, shallow 
waters, all animal life was aquatic. When the endogenic forces of earth 
lifted dryland areas, Nature helped some of the aquatic animals adapt 
themselves to dryland conditions. This was done by slackening their 
rigid instincts and helping them invent new ways. This process, however, 
cannot yet be called animal intelligence. Soon we will see why. 

Nature in all her creative works or play provides each new living 
being with the qualities of its ancestors and parents, plus a whole array 
of possibilities which give a start to new features or characteristics. 
Because of this, some changes always take place in animal lives from 
generation to generation. Most of these changes are dropped or abandoned 
again, but some ‘catch on’ and thus some sidelines of breeds are started. 
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Animals undergoing these modifications or changes played upon them 
by Nature, remain animals of instinct; they do not necessarily become 
intelligent animals. We have a case of an intelligent animal only then 
when an animal constantly is bound to make changes in the ways pre- 
scribed to it by its instincts or else it would perish. An intelligent animal 
has much more self-guidance than does an animal living purely by 
instinct. 

For an animal to become intelligent, a shift from one instinctive way 
of guidance to another is not enough. There must be a continuous 
quality in the animal of not being strictly bound by instinct, but being 
ready and capable of finding new ways. These new ways, of course, 
are not ways in any possible direction, but rather a number of ways 
to do the same thing. An instinct-guided animal can be compared to 
a river which has a definite bed to guide its stream. An intelligent animal 
can be compared to a river delta, consisting of many river arms guiding 
the stream in the same direction. 

When the seal—today an aquatic animal—formerly was a land animal, 
it had a set of instincts to guide its life. By becoming an aquatic animal, 
the seal temporarily slackened its terrestrial ways of life, however, and 
‘hardened’ itself again to a different set of instincts. In this sense, then, 
a seal is not an intelligent animal. On the other hand, however, a seal— 
unlike many other animals—is capable of inventing new paths in its 
life when being opposed by adverse conditions. This means that a seal 
does not guide itself rigorously by instinctive channels: it always is able 
to open up a new channel, tread a new way. Because of this, a seal— 
like many other intelligent animals—can be tamed or domesticated. 
Nobody, however, can tame a bee or a butterfly, because these are 
strictly instinctive animals. 

Dripping water, rich in minerals, forms stalagmites and stalactites in 
the caves. The living juice in a plant forms the tissues of the plant. 
Instinctive drives in an animal keep the animal alive and efficient. 
Animal intellect helps the animal to overcome changes in its environment 
which would cause the destruction of strictly instinctively living animals. 
All of these considerable differences coincide in that they all belong to 
Nature’s creative play, and things which participate in this play (water, 
a plant, instinctive and intelligent animals) themselves are not creative 
in a true sense. They are exposed to Nature’s creative powers as a dry 
leaf is exposed to autumn’s winds. 

Nature’s play in all the above mentioned differences is creative by 
her repeated or constant dip into herself—into herself as the source 
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of all forms—from where she upsurges with something new. Such a 
creative dipping is her wisdom. 

Waters, as steam, rise to the sky, and then again they travel from 
the clouds to the earth, stream down the slopes through furrows and 
channels of valleys into lowlands and their rivers or other bodies of 
water, and then they rise again to the sky. Animals, too, travel in various 
areas in various directions in the water, on the land, in the air. Nature 
guides everything—waters and all other inorganic elements, plants and 
animals on their ways. Everything responds to Nature’s guidance re- 
maining blind to her guiding principles. Just as water blindly flows 
down the hill into the valley, so does an intelligent animal seek its 
ways on the paths assigned for it by Nature. 

Nature is the source of all forms of entitative or immanent reality. 
Whenever a thing runs into a blind alley, that is, into conditions which 
it can no longer cope with, it perishes. However, a few individuals of 
such a species may survive. These are the individuals to which Nature 
Opens up new paths or channels and thereby creatively initiates a new 
living form—a new species or subspecies. This can be compared to the 
opening up of a new ‘arm’ in a river delta, when the other ‘arms’ are 
blocked and thus become impassable. 

As far as an intelligent animal is concerned, it is not shifted to a 
new ‘arm’ by Nature, but is placed in front of a variety of ‘arms’ which 
can be selected by the animal without its being driven by a compulsion 
to a definite ‘arm’. An intelligent animal is never faced by a limitless 
openness of the source of all possibilities, of all forms, and of all the 
ways. This means that it never is faced by Nature’s transcendental play 
or its playing powers—by the possibility of possibilities. The latter “being- 
faced’ would no longer mean intelligence, but wisdom. 

Nature is wise. She dips into her own transcendental source—the 
whirl of her play—while an intelligent animal dips only into a con- 
frontation by a limited number of entitative possibilities or channels. 
Because of this, an animal never crosses the borderline of transcendence. 
Transcendence can be symbolically presented by the image of an open 
sea (the openness of Nature’s play), while the possible ways of an 
intelligent animal are indicated by the symbol of river delta’s arms. 

Human intellect loosens up instincts down to their rock bottom, that is, 
to the very working powers of Nature, the gods. Man’s proper intellectual 
activity proceeds on primordial grounds. Man is a co-player in Nature’s 
play. In a certain sense, man is gods’ partner. Human intellect is wisdom. 
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Nature’s creative powers send all animals (or all things in general) 
on their ways of life or being. Every animal is prepared by Nature for 
its way of being, and it is equipped by her to cope with all the situations 
of its life. For example, a bird has wings, a beaver is endowed with a 
well devised set of teeth, a squirrel is an excellent tree climber, and a 
polar bear has an unsurpassable coat for warmth. The most noteworthy 
gift of Nature to all animals is their instincts which guide them on 
their way. 

In case of drastic changes in the living environment of animals, 
Nature (not the animals!) slackens their instincts and helps them to 
acquire new ones. Nature does this as though by a retreat into herself 
—the source of everything—from where she emerges with new ways 
devised for respective animals. These new ways ‘harden’ themselves 
again with regard to the changed circumstances, and thus they become 
new sets of instincts. 

Beside these solitary slackenings of instincts, Nature did evolve some 
animals whose instincts remained in a slackened state. These animals, 
called intelligent animals, act as though they themselves may make a 
step back into a more original phase of their development and start a 
new ‘arm’ or a new way in the flow of their life. Intelligent animals have 
experiences and teach their young to know these and to benefit from 
them. ‘“‘A cub, acting only from his inherited aptitude, doubtless could 
teach himself how to flip a trout out of a brook, but seeing his mother 
do it would hasten his learning. She would show him where crayfish 
hide, sometimes beneath underwater stones, sometimes at the foot of 
the riverbanks. Those were the questions to which a bear mother must 
furnish a thousand answers: how and where? Where did underground 
springs or moist depressions keep the grass succulent? Where were found 
the best roots? Where all the kinds of berries that would be welcome 
late in the summer, and where the acorns and other nuts could be found 
in the fall? Where the most field mice and largest squirrel colonies? What 
did you do when you found a bee tree? The mother bear had been 
shown these things by her mother; now she must pass the knowledge on 
to her young ones.” 7° 

Intelligent animals make their experiences by still following the 
underlayers of slackened instinct. They never “dip’ back to the grounds 
totally preceding their vital drives or instincts. A fox may learn new 
ways of eluding enemies or of getting hold of prey, however, in both 


8 Carrighar, op. cit., pp. 73-74. 
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of these cases the fox follows the strong instinct of survival planted in 
it by Nature. No intelligent animal starts anything from the most pri- 
mordial grounds, lying beyond all entitative forms or events—from the 
workings of gods, from Nature’s play. 

Human intellect is principally primordial. This does not mean 
‘primitive’. It rather means the nearness of human intellect to Nature’s 
transcendental powers, to gods. Because of its transcendency, human 
intellect is highly different from the intellect of intelligent animals. 
Because of this, it deserves a different name, namely, wisdom. Wisdom 
is just as much beyond all animal intelligence as it is beyond all instincts. 
By taking into account the nearness of wisdom to Nature’s play (to her 
wisdom or her logos), which is the birthbed of all being and knowing, 
we can say that the intellect—the definite guiding power on animal ways— 
in humans is still unborn: it is still implied in Nature’s play. Unborn 
intelligence is not animal intelligence, but that of man. It is wisdom. 
Wisdom marks the human intellect as transcendental, that is, as reality 
beyond everything ‘born’. 

Man, because of his wisdom, belongs to Nature’s play and thus to 
the play of gods, as their co-player. This belonging, or transcendency, 
means culturalness in its primordial sense, that is, in the sense of having 
a cult or cults—being related to gods. Relatedness to gods means man’s 
involvement in their works. Since the dawn of human culture this 
involvement has meant man’s responsiveness to Nature’s transcendental 
or godly powers. Such a responsiveness is man’s open surrender to 
gods and his open following of their guidance. Things and animals, 
too, are responsive to the transcendental powers of Nature, to gods; 
however, their response is not open; it lacks awareness or sight of 
transcendental reality. Open responsiveness, open surrender to gods, is 
cult, and cult is the essential event in culture—any culture—-; it is a ‘dip’ 
into the pre-entitative—the milieu where things are still unborn. 


7. Wisdom and Gods 


Man’s response to gods’ works is not necessarily his slave-like sub- 
mission of himself to them. Often in the mythical world a priest of 
the early cults performed rites or magics by which the will of the gods 
was turned in a direction which was more favorable to his community, 
or by which the hostility of the gods was soothed. For instance, 


corn was the life of the Maya, as it is of many of their descendants, and when 
drought threatened, strenuous measures were needed to placate the gods who lived 
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at the bottom of the well. Legends reported an ascending order of tributes. Food 
was placed upon altars; animals might be slain. Carved jade, obsidian knives and 
other precious objects were then thrown into the well, while priests anxiously scanned 
the heavens. If the deities remained obdurate, legends say, the wise men screened the 
corps of young girls selected according to their birthdays and reserved for such 
emergencies. After consulting the stars and omens, they appointed a comely maiden 
to the honor of saving her people. 

At dawn on the day chosen for the sacrifice, a solemn, gaudily dressed procession 
marched down the causeway to the altar at the brink of the well. The victim, 
festively gowned, jeweled and groomed, and anointed with blue paint, was given a 
drug to dull her senses. Then, with traditional incantations, she was thrown to the 
waiting gods below. Her orders were to plead for rain. At high noon the priests 
returned. If the girl was still afloat, she was rescued to deliver the answer. In any 
event, the message had been dispatched. Some survivors reported that they had 
looked upon the faces of the gods and heard them speak.” 


The above example shows that the wisdom of cult is a living drama. 
It is profound in thought, in vivid and beautiful presentation and it is 
intensely implied in the community’s living situations. Wisdom of cult 
(cultural wisdom) does not coincide with or resemble the rigid but 
narrow reasoning of logic. It rather stresses man’s innermost self’s in- 
volvement in the very flow of all-swaying ultimate reality—in Nature’s 
play, executed by the gods. Wisdom—a cult in its roots—simultaneously 
is poetical and means man’s deepened dwelling. This does not mean 
that thought, poetry and dwelling blend or are totally dissolved in the 
rites of cult. They do have their own stance, even though they belong 
together within culture. 

Poetry is not a play with words as selected or grouped to achieve 
the most effective aesthetic pleasure. Poetry in its pristine sense implies 
all branches of art, and it means an understanding of (cult-like standing 
under) Nature’s play and thereby of her gods as shining or glaring in 
things as their true beauty. “Under-standing’ (standing under) true, that is, 
transcendental, beauty, man stands beyond all things (beyond all the 
delta’s arms) and exposes himself and thus ‘under-stands’ the founding 
transcendental reality (the sea, the mother of waters). 

As we already know, Nature (the sea) cannot be disclosed in her 
own reign. She can be brought to flash in the immanent reality (things) 
of man’s cultural milieu (in his Dasein). A poet (a priest!), being aware 
of or ‘under-standing’ the transcendental reality of Nature, helps her 


*° Harland Manchester, “The Wondrous Temples of Chichén Itza” in Reader's 
Digest, January 1967, pp. 120-1. 
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to splash open in a thing. A man of great art gives a glimpse of Nature 
by presenting a mountain with its peak in the clouds, a segment of 
foaming sea amid black granite rocks, a butterfly, an eagle, an old 
man’s wrinkled face or even an ‘unrealistic’ image of a shaken-up soul. 
In all these cases the ‘poet’ principally utters a word which echoes 
Nature in her play—echoes gods. In the previously quoted description 
of the Maya’s cult, gods become breath-takingly near and real in the 
things of their cult: In the altar, in the well, in the gifts or sacrifices. 
All these things are beautiful by holding upon themselves the hues of 
proximity of the gods, and the priest here is poetical by being a co- 
player in the play of gods. 

Pristine poetry is thoughtful and pristine thought is poetical. We can 
say the same of a poet: he is a thinker or vice versa. In spite of this, 
there is a difference between poetry and thought, or between a poet and 
thinker. 

A thinker lacks the youth and the fire of a poet. Instead of beholding 
the serene sea of Nature, he digs into the ashes of the true words im- 
bedded in Nature, in her logos. By taking up the worn, dull and flattened 
words of his cultural world, the thinker re-discovers their pristine trans- 
cendental sounds. By doing this, he returns to them their formerly 
extinguished living flames. He resembles a polisher of rusty, corroded, 
ancient coins, which—after being revived thus—shine again in the way 
they shone when they were just shaped by the mintman’s (poet’s) hands. 

While a poet proceeds from Nature to a thing, a thinker starts with 
a thing and rediscovers Nature by his thought. A poet guards the shine 
of gods in the things, and a thinker guards things in the light of gods. 
Poetry or thought is made explicit by certain (great) men. Inexplicitly, 
however, both—poetry and thought—are present in man’s very dwelling, 
in his being-in-the-world (In-der-Welt-sein—Heidegger). Man is a cultural 
being not only as community’s priest, its poet or thinker, but also man 
as man in his dwelling or existence. Even when man dwells in a phase 
of cultural disintegration, in times of godlessness, such a way of his 
dwelling is rendered possible by his essentially being a cultural being. 

In all of man’s cultural ways of being—in his religious, poetical, 
thoughtful and also his existential being—the pristine aspect of man’s 
wisdom—his openness to the openness, or play, of Nature—prevails or 
is present there. To be a man, accordingly, is to maintain transcendental 
reality (Nature and gods) in sight in any encounter with the proximate 
entitative reality. One of Dag Hammarskjéld’s ‘markings’ proceeds like 
this: ““Never look down to test the ground before taking your next step: 
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only he who keeps his eye fixed on the far horizon will find his right 
road.”’° 

To stress man in his openness to Nature’s openness or to the logos 
of physis, is to stress him as the being of possibilities. Only by his grasp 
or ‘under-standing’ of Nature, the source of all beings, and the works 
of her creative powers, the gods, can man himself be creative: he can 
come up with something new—disclose new areas of reality or new 
things. In this coming up, of course, man is not an unrestricted producer 
(as contemporary technological civilization is inclined to see) of the 
things he makes—especially of technological devices—but a participant 
in Nature’s works. 

An observation of any deity in the follow-up of phases of a certain 
mythical culture, would show us such a deity’s own development or 
modification. For instance, the goddess Athena in the early phase of 
Greek religion was presented as a maternal goddess, seated on a throne 
of Mother Earth. She then was an expression of Nature’s Chthonian 
(earthly) wisdom. The dynamic world of the Greeks during the clash 
between the Dorian and Mycenaean cultures gradually displayed Athena as 
a goddess of virile wisdom—the wisdom of adventurers, of warriors, of 
travellers. She then was a true daughter of patriarchic, paternal Zeus, god 
of light, of logos. In the pre-Olympian or pre-Zeusian phase, that is, in 
the Chthonian phase. Athena was a representative of Mother Earth, the 
supreme goddess of gynecocratic or matriarchic society with woman as 
the ruler of family, of community or nation. Athena was the deity who 
knew the order of gods to which the human ways had to be subordinate. 
Woman in the matriarchic phase of culture had the oversight of the 
household, was the caretaker of domestic plants and animals, manager 
of food and feeds. Man then was a hunter who brought home his prey 
but who was remote from guiding family life and society. 

Cultural changes are reflected by the development of deities. Man’s 
discovery of certain things or his finding of new ways of life were re- 
flected in his gods. When the Greek became a town dweller or a seafarer 
or when he got in touch with foreign cultures, he expanded or widened 
the characteristics of his gods. In all these creative enterprises he was 
in no wise a dominant figure which sways his cultural life, but rather 
he himself was responsive to Nature’s swaying powers, gods, who used 
man and his living milieu to manifest the new modes of their appearing 
there in his newly invented things or opened situations. 


®° Reader's Digest, March 1965, p. 78. 
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When copper was discovered, it meant an enrichment in man’s early 
culture. Stone or rock was fragile and hard to shape, while the new 
metal opened widely branching ways for molding and hammering out 
tools, pots, ornaments, weapons and so on. Copper, as well as all its 
opened possibilities, was not man-made. It was Earth’s and her gods’ 
gift to man. Any thing made of copper in the Greek cultural world 
after the discovery of copper was principally the work of the god Hermes. 
It, however, became manifest only with man, with his response to 
Nature’s forming or playing principle of workmanship, the god Hermes. 
Many situations of a similar kind can be found in man’s cultural world. 
New gods seem to be born. Truthfully, however, gods—eternal or im- 
mortal in themselves—frequently flash to light or break through into 
Openness at certain occasions of cultural development. New gods then 
are disclosed or born. Especially in the times of transition from the 
hunter’s world to agrarian ways of life, many new aspects of gods or 
new branchings of gods’ families were accomplished. All this means the 
dynamics (play) of transcendental, cultural reality or powers. Man, 
responsive to this creative dynamics, is displayed as the being of possi- 
bilities in the radical sense. The contemporary existential philosophy of 
Heidegger presents man as the being of possibilities manifested by his 
ability to project new ways due to his responsiveness to Nature’s sway— 
to the ‘thrownness’ of Being. Man’s openness towards possibilities means 
his unrestrictedness, while the way of being of animals is restricted or 
closed. 

Animals have definite ways in the world of Nature. Even the intelligent 
animals have a limited choice of ways. In making this choice they do not 
step back into the pre-entitative backgrounds of reality. Only man can 
step back into the midst of pristine pathlessness. He thus does not belong 
to a stream with a definite direction in its river-bed or to one of the 
arms of a river delta; he rather is quasi floating in a sea with widely open 
horizons, with open possibilities around himself. The sea, a symbolic 
image for openness, is the world of Nature, where the various powers of 
gods are comparable to winds blowing in any direction. Man, who 
dwells in the sea of openness—in the unentitative sea of Nothingness—is 
open to creative works of the gods, and he can creatively participate or 
co-operate in one or some of them. 

Arnold Gehlen, a famous German anthropologist, in his remarkable 
study Der Mensch sees man’s trait of possibilities or openness in his 
being unspecialized as regards his living milieu, and thus unprepared 
for it and unequipped for a certain direction in life. This means—as 
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we have been repeatedly stating here—that man, unlike an animal, is 
not placed or thrown into a certain river bed guiding his life. Man’s 
nonspecialization means his uncompletedness, unpreparedness, his prim- 
itivity (truer—pristinity!). As an animal man is still unborn. Having 
been born means here to belong to a certain ‘river bed’ on the terrain 
of Nature. According to Gehlen, man is as though still in an embryonic 
state. Because of this he is marked as a being of possibilities. Amid these 
possibilities man himself is, or can be, active in completing himself or 
in giving birth to himself. The difference between animals and man 
consists in the ‘closedness’ of the former and the openness of the latter 
—openness to Nature’s transcendental powers. 

Since man is still withheld in Nature’s play *4 he simultaneously is 
withheld in her wisdom (logos). Curiously, according to Walter F. Otto, 
a great German explorer of the meanings of the Greek gods, the famous 
seat of wisdom, Delphi with Apollo’s temple, in pre-Olympian times 
used to be a temple of Mother Earth. “Mother Earth used to be wor- 
shiped as the holy abyss of wisdom. It was her word which was announced 
by the voice of the Delphian oracle.” ®* Mother Earth as the abyss of 
wisdom (physis-is-logos) states that Nature is not a chaotic, unspiritual 
and disorderly cluster of forces. She is rather the very foundation of 
realness, order and wisdom. Any thing in Nature—and especially, 
perhaps, the plant and animal lives—testify this intensely. Man’s being 
withheld in Nature’s play, that is also in her wisdom, marks man, too, 
as wise. Man’s participation in Nature’s wisdom—in her logos or her 
play—is performed by his responsive openness to the inexhaustible 
multitude of possibilities of which Nature is the source. Man’s wisdom 
(the human logos) then consists in his guarding of things in the light 
of Nature’s transcendental possibilities which, in a wide sense, means 
his guarding of Nature’s wisdom, her logos, as such. 

Apollo explicitly was the god of light, of order, harmony and wisdom. 
The Apollonian take-over of Delphi, the seat of wisdom, from Mother 
Earth did not mean an abrupt shift from the rule of darkness or con- 
cealment to the rule of light or disclosure. This shift must be seen as 
merely a modification of the same fundamental structure of the mythical 


*1 Compare this with the famous statement of Heidegger: “Dasein means the 
being-withheld in Nothingness.” Martin Heidegger, Was ist Metaphysik? (Frankfurt 
a.M.: Vittorio Klostermann, 1949), p. 32. 

% Walter F. Otto, Die Gétter Griechenlands (Frankfurt a.M.: Verlag G. Schulte- 
Bumke, 1947), p. 152. 
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world. Mother Earth all along was thought of as the originator of light 
or of sun. Earth (Nature, physis, Nothingness) in its concealedness or 
veiledness is unthinkable! Ra in the Egyptian world is no longer the 
Ever-Hidden—not the sun hidden in the veils of Night. Nevertheless, 
Ra is the Ever-Hidden as unveiled and thus as distorted in its very 
hiddenness. Analogically Chthonian Mother Earth distorts herself by 
being lit up as Olympian Apollo, her son. Nature’s (physis’) Word is 
Light (logos). In Chthonian (pre-Olympian) times, the attention of the 
Greeks was fascinated by Nature (by physis) as the source of all light 
and clarity, of openness and a world in which all things, animals and 
men find their milieu, their stead, for their being. In the Olympian 
cultural phase the attention of the Greeks was turned to light (logos) 
which was manifested by urbanization, by the modification of social 
structures, by the creation of various works by prominent men. In these 
lightful times a tendency prevailed to ignore the chaotic abysmal sources 
of the light—to ignore Mother Earth. 


&. The Godliness of Things and Animals 


The strength of a thing as real (its ontic strength) lies—as we already 
have seen—in this thing’s being the assembler of transcendental powers 
of reality, in its being godly. Mythical man, seeing things as godly, 
often saw them as that wherein his gods were present in front of him, 
present in his world. Things to the mythical man were divine, and his 
gods were near to him. Not all things were equally loaded with the 
powers of gods. Some things—rocks, rivers, lakes, groves and such— 
were more intensely filled with godliness than other more ordinary 
things. The Nile in Egypt, Mount Olympus in Greece or Stonehenge in 
England were such things. 

Nothing is definitely known about Stonehenge. It is assumed, how- 
ever, that it was a primordial Druidic outdoor temple, the holy stead 
of Nature’s gods. Stonehenge is built of huge, unformed rocks of strange 
shapes, surrounding a large area. Some of them resemble a cave with 
entrances, some a huge table or shelter, and some are merely blocks 
by themselves—impressive, gigantic and riddle-ridden. In the eyes of 
the mythical inhabitants of this area, Stonehenge was a holy place of 
gods. Gods, Nature’s mighty spirits, dwelt here. Some of them were 
benevolent, but most of them were hostile, and all of them were near 
to man. 
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Mythical world was principally polytheistic. There were not just many 
gods, but also their many families or clusters. They all, however, were 
related as the godly (transcendental) children of Mother Earth, that is, 
as being rooted in Nature, who comprises not only all entitative or 
immanent reality, but also its transcendental principles. The diversity 
of gods manifests Nature’s logos, her wisdom. Their nearness means 
man’s being related to or involved in Nature’s wisdom, whence his 
human wisdom is drawn. 

Gods or their families in the mythical world were not all benevolent. 
A great variety of them were cold, indifferent, unfriendly or even harming 
and destructive. Of course, in the same family of gods, there may have 
been benevolent ones as well as destructive ones. According to Hesiod *°, 
to the family of the goddess Night belong among others, the following 
gods : Destiny, Death, Dream, the Faultfinder, Subduer and other. The 
most famous children of Night were the Hesperides and Moiras. The 
Hesperides were goddesses who guarded the golden apples given to Zeus 
by Hera on their wedding day. This incident clearly manifests the holy 
order of family life; it expresses Mother Earth’s laws of faithfulness with 
a vengeful retribution against all those who break this law. This law— 
and thus the transcendental ordering sway of the Hesperides—prevails 
over many animals (as we have seen previously!), not just over men. 

The three Moiras are somber deities. Clotho spins the thread of life, 
thus deciding the start of every individual’s life. Lachesis stretches it 
through the length of his life determining thus its quality and way. 
Atropos, the third Moira, severs this thread of life without any hesitation 
or mercy, when the time comes. Nemesis, another noteworthy daughter 
of Night, works closely with the Moiras by watchfully presiding over 
man’s life. She mercilessly and severely punishes all those who deviate 
from Earth’s laws. Nemesis is the goddess of vengeance. All these 
daughters of Night are not accidentally placed together by the vividly 
imaginative mind of early man. They have their true foundation in reality 
(in Nature) as such. Man merely discloses them by being responsive to 
these (among all other) ordering powers of Nature. 

The somberness and hostility of most of the gods in Nature compels 
men and animals to seek the ways out from these cumbersome trans- 
cendental forces and to seek the care or protection of benevolent trans- 
cendental powers. This escape from the negative and the search for the 
positive godly powers in man’s cultural world (which, by the way, is 


33 Hesiod, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
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the world where animals or any thing whatever finds its place, meaning 
or being) principally is accomplished or done by Nature herself, by 
Nature’s play. The works of negative gods are checked or offset by the 
positive ones. For instance, the goddess Artemis helps man (and also 
many animals) to elude Nature’s destructive powers which oppress him. 
In the Lithuanian mythical world, for instance, there was a well known 
goddess Gabija, goddess of the hearth fire, of home, of the family in 
its solidarity. She in many ways opposed various destructive, somber 
gods of the Lithuanian ancient world. 

The most manifest family or group of gods who provide men and 
some animals with protection or care is that of the gods of wisdom. 
The goddess Athena provided humans or animals, who belonged to her 
domain or responded her, with an alert grasp of a situation and quick 
finding of the solution demanded by it (by the situation). Athena was 
the goddess of practical comprehension or intelligent evaluation of the 
situation at hand. This nearness of elucidation of problem-ridden con- 
ditions is well symbolized by Athena’s being the owl-eyed goddess. 
Wisdom of a much different kind is expressed by the god Apollo, god 
of distant, of far reaching wisdom, which is most characteristic of 
man’s reasoning or meditating thought. It is not immediate, reachable 
by hand, problems which are comprehended and solutions found for 
them under the wisdom or insight dominated by Apollo, but those 
located in the backgrounds of reality or Nature. This is manifested by 
Apollo’s being the god of golden arrows or sun rays which come from 
afar or by his being the sun which arises from the depths of Earth, 
the most distant source of all order or harmony. 

Most, if not all, gods of wisdom are closely related to waters, the 
element symbolizing escape. Moreover, waters express ubiquity and thus 
totality. These aspects are typical of wisdom. Totality is the universal 
order and the knowledge of it is called logos. Mythical thought always 
begins with totality or wholeness (with Nature or physis) and it gradually 
explicitates this wholeness in its diverse viewpoints or areas orderly 
held by it (wholeness) as their founding logos. 

The early Athena is related to lightning and thus to storm, rains, 
moisture and night. Night is the region in which light and lightning are 
born. The previously mentioned aspect of Athena’s being the owl-eyed 
goddess or the goddess “‘of the brilliant eyes’ 34 presents her as a ‘nighty’, 


% Larousse Encyclopedia of Mythology (New York: Prometheus Press, 1959), 
p. 117. 
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motherly or matriarchic goddess. Lightning as well as owl eye shines 
from the depths of night. The early Athena presents Nature’s wisdom. 
This same wisdom—deep as night—can be found in the early Apollo 
with emphasis of this being the son of Mother Earth, whose wisdom is 
voiced by the Delphian oracle. The transition of this seat of wisdom 
from Mother Earth into the hands of Apollo stresses the origin of logos 
in physis.25 Developed Apollo, perhaps more so than developed Athena, 
is a god of cultural or ‘spiritual’ wisdom which, however, in no wise 
should be understood as non-Nature’s (analogically to ‘spiritual’ as 
‘immaterial’).°6 

Water is ubiquitous. It traverses the open milieu between earth and 
sky in various ways. It runs down the hills into valleys and rises up 
towards the sky. Water resides in almost any segment of reality. By 
lacking its very own shape, water—being everywhere—is nowhere in 
its own definite way. This is the reason for water’s being a symbolic 
image for logos or for Nature’s wisdom. Water is logos-like. Deep layers 
of water in the sea represent deep wisdom. One of the water deities is 
Glaucus. “The name Glaucus evokes a picture of the dark greenish-blue 
which the sea assumes when the winds begin to rise”’.®7 Glaucus, Apollo’s 
son, is a god of prophecy. This trait of his distinguishes him as well 
enlightened in knowledge of the principles which order and form reality. 

Water, symbol of wisdom or logos, simultaneously is the symbol of 
harmony, balance or beauty. Aphrodite, goddess of beauty and harmony, 
is born of the sea foam. Interestingly enough, her husband Hephaestus 
is the master of beautiful things which manifest the inventiveness and 
thus the wisdom of this god along with his knowledge of beauty’s 
proportions and the unison or accordance of decorations of things made 
by him. 

Poseidon, god of seas and wide open waters, explicitly manifests the 
order and divisions of vast areas of water in their mutual interrelations 
with dry lands. Poseidon, dominating these arrangements of waters, sea 
shores and islands, displays the aspect of order, of logos or wisdom. 
This trait of Poseidon is manifested by his wellknown daughter Metis, 
goddess of wisdom.?8 Also the Nymphs, his other daughters, some of 


% Ibid., p. 92. 

86 ‘Spiritual’ as well as ‘material’ are concepts restricted to a certain definite 
philosophy, and in no wise should they be applied to mythical thought. 

37 Larousse Encyclopedia of Mythology, op. cit., p. 168. 

3 Cf. Ibid., p. 93. 
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whom belong to the retinue of Apollo and Artemis, obviously manifest 
the trait of wisdom and harmony. No one can deny the beauty of sea, 
be it in tranquil or stormy days, and no one can deny the prevalence 
of harmony or rhythmics in ocean waves as well as that in diversified inter- 
mingling of waters, lands and islands. The Nymphs speak of this harmony 
or comeliness by being the goddesses known for “the charm of their 
youth and beauty”.®® Their beauty goes right along with their wisdom 
which can be concluded from the various myths which state that “they 
had the gift of prophecy and could deliver oracles.” 4° Some of the 
Nymphs belonged to the retinue of Dionysus. When this god of vitality, 
enthusiasm, liveliness and earthly wisdom was persecuted, he sought 
refuge in the depth of the sea with Thetis, the mother of the Nymphs 
and the wife of Poseidon.*! These latter interrelationships re-emphasize 
the aspect of wisdom of water deities as closely related to Earth or 
Nature. 

Echo, one of the Nymphs, displays in a different way the power of 
reality, which pervades the whole of Nature or physis. Echo, who 
rhythmically and harmoniously sounds in all corners of the world, in a 
certain sense stands for logos, and like water, she is the symbol of 
wisdom. Interestingly enough, Narcissus, with whom Echo fell in love, 
also reflects the same ‘watery’ reality from a somewhat different angle.*? 
Just as Echo sounds out herself in the whole world of Nature, Narcissus 
mirrors himself constantly in waters, the element of the whole. 

Dionysus’ relatedness to water deities joins the ordering powers of 
logos with the quality of enthusiasm. Enthusiasm here must be under- 
stood as the upsurge of Nature’s creative powers or her play. Dionysus, 
god of life, of growth, of creative outburst of powers, has much to do 
with the symbolic hues of water, especially those of harmony and 
wisdom. These traits are displayed by the frequent portrayal of Dionysus in 
Greek art as standing together with the god Apollo. The poetical or 
enthusiastic side of Dionysus’ creativeness, harmony and wisdom is 
re-emphasized by his being Hephaestus’ friend. Creative ingenuity and 
enthusiastic inspiration belong together. Dionysus’ enthusiasm clearly 
comes forward by his being the god of wine, of dance and of youthful, 
overflowing vitality. 


% Ibid., p. 185. 
 [bid., p. 171. 
“| Ibid., p. 180. 
“ Ibid., p. 185. 
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In the wine festivities, with Dionysus as the central figure, belong 
Satyrs, Sileni, Pans and other deities of water. All of them are marked 
by their features of prophecy, wisdom and creativeness. Sileni were the 
deities of springs and rivers, and their name meant “water which bubbles 
as it flows” # Sculptural statues portray a Silenus as “a fat old man, 
bald, snubnosed, always drunk ....Nevertheless this cheerful drunkard 
was full of wisdom.” 44 “Plato felt no irreverence in comparing his master 
Socrates with Silenus.” 4° 

Families or clusters of gods, briefly reviewed above under the aspect 
of wisdom, tend to show the close interbelonging of Nature, which by 
a hasty glance strikes us as principally swaying or governing the ways 
of things and animals, with culture, which is the swaying power in 
man’s urbanistic world with the ‘spiritual’ gods of light as predominant. 
All gods are gods of Nature. However, from the tendency to set off 
culture from Nature (qua nature) the obvious distinction between earthly 
or Chthonian deities (deities dominating ‘material’ entities) and heavenly 
or Olympian deities (deities dominating ‘spiritual’ realities) evolves. The 
principal Chthonian deities are those of Earth and Sky (Gaea and 
Uranus). Both of these deities can be considered as the transcendental 
principles providing things, animals and man with an openness, a world 
wherein they can be and have meaning. Openness between Earth and 
Sky, of course, is the openness where transcendental ‘lightful’ powers, the 
gods, prevail by arranging, ordering, dominating all things, including 
men. Man’s openness to the principles of Openness (to Earth and Sky) 
as well as to gods, make him a co-arranger, co-orderer, co-dominator of 
things and of his own being. Here we can see, evolved in a strictly 
mythical way, Heidegger’s highly important and highly difficult problem 
of the foursome—of earth, sky, gods and men—as assembled by a thing 
as thing. 

Things and animals—even though the assemblers of the transcendental 
powers of Nature’s play—are neither wise nor unwise. They stand 
outside of the transcendental event by not being open to it. Only a 
principally open (wise) being can at times be closed (unwise). Nature 
is wise as the impenetrable abyss which founds or serves as the foundation 
of any disclosed reality. Gods are wise as the light-shedding transcendental 
principles in a cultural world. Man is wise by being open to gods. 


® Ibid. p. 183. 
“ Ibid. p. 182. 
® Ibid. 
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Responsive to the divine shine, man himself seems to be divine. “Like 
a shadow human life glides away, and whenever it glows, it is a ray 
from above which gilds it,” says Pindar **. Wisdom distinguishes man 
from animals as well as from any thing whatever. 

The meaning and the essence weight of any being or any thing is 
rooted in its being the assembler of the pristine play of logos. Even 
though assemblers of logos, things are not wise because they assemble 
it without any open responsiveness to it. The assembling character of a 
thing points to the fact that a thing is not self-explanatory: it always 
refers to transentitative founding reality. A plow, for instance, is not 
just a structure of iron or steel consisting of bars of various dimensions, 
lengths or angles. A plow is a plow because the surface of the earth, con- 
taining various organic particles, becomes richer in these particles by 
being turned over with the sod down. Such a turning over makes the 
sod decay or rot. On the other hand, by such a turning over the soil 
becomes looser, finer and easier to be penetrated by the roots of growing 
seeded plants. 

All this enrichment and loosening of the earth would still be meaningless, 
if not for the rains, the warmth and the light of the sky. In the openness 
between earth and sky plants grow. Their roots absorb organic particles 
melted in the earth’s moisture which arrives from the clouds of the 
sky. Plants incorporate these particles in themselves and thus increase 
and develop. This process of growing requires certain temperatures 
which are provided by the sun in the sky. 

Neither plants nor the plow would be yet meaningful if not for the 
cultural world of man within which these things—plants and plow—are 
used for food or utensils by which food or other household necessities 
are acquired. Moreover, food, plow and other necessities or utensils 
become meaningful due to the powers of destiny which pervade man’s 
cultural world and which sway the way of his life and keep the things 
of his world in a wise arrangement and order. 

We can trustingly say that plows are there not because there are 
plowmakers, but because the interplay of transcendental powers of 
reality render something possible and meaningful which is called plow.*’ 


6 Otto, op. cit., p. 80. 

*" This affirmation is equivalent to that by Eugen Fink (Zur Ontologischen Friih- 
geschichte von Raum - Zeit - Bewegung / The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1957, 
p. 186) who says: “Pots are there not because there are potmakers, but because pots 
are possible.” 
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Following the ways within his cultural world, man guards things the 
way they are laid in the arrangements of logos and thus are made 
possible. Doing this, man undergoes his mission which ultimately means 
his responsiveness to the sway of gods. It is not man who founds or 
renders things possible, but all four transcendental powers of Nature: 
earth, sky, gods and man. The plow is there not because of man, but 
because of the transcendental powers, and the plow is a thing by its 
being the assembler of the transcendental powers. 

Things—and thus also animals—are more distinctly pronounced in 
their essences or being than is man, because of their being well fixed 
on the ways arranged for them by Nature’s playing powers. Man is 
indefinite because he is in search of his way rather than having it. 
Being in search of his way, man is in search of his gods, of the trans- 
cendental playing powers of Nature or, ultimately, of Nature’s breaking 
through into openness as ever hidden or ever veiled. This search makes 
man a confused being. Because of this confusion, man seems to lack the 
firmness of things and animals. Often—especially in the eyes of mythical 
man—animals seem to have more substantial strength and thus more 
godliness than does man. 

A thing or an animal is ‘firm’ because of the firm way assigned to it 
by Nature’s playing powers. Man does not have a firmly assigned way. 
He is placed or ‘thrown’ into pathlessness where all the ways of gods 
crisscross each other depending on their dynamic transcendental mov- 
ement or play. Being responsive to this movement, man is in the process 
of discovering his way, never, however, definitely or absolutely dis- 
covering it. This is why man is ‘infirm’ when compared with animals. 

Early man—mainly of the earliest phase of mythical culture—was 
aware of animal strength or godliness. In his eyes, animals—especially 
certain ones—were intensely loaded with godly powers. Because of 
this, all early cultures have many animal deities. Zeus most essentially 
manifests his transcendental strength through thunder and lightning. He 
is known to appear as a bull. Apollo in his original land (in Lycia) was 
known as golden-haired wolf. Hermes appeared as he-goat. Also “Pan 
himself came into the world with the legs, horns and beard of a goat. 
Or sometimes he appeared as a white ram.” 48 The Sileni—deities of 
springs and rivers—had the features of a horse, its tail, hooves and 
ears.49 Centaurs who belonged to the retinue of Dionysus also were 


48 Larousse Encyclopedia of Mythology, op. cit., p. 183. 
® Cf. Ibid. 
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pictured as having the body of a horse and the head of a man.®® As we 
already know, the central Egyptian godly figures appeared as animals. 
Apis—a holy bull, Anubis—a divine dog or wolf, Isis—a cow, Ra—a 
falcon. 

One of the most impressive of animal cultures, perhaps, is that of 
the North-West American Indians, the totem-pole peoples or tribes. 
These Indians have their gods exclusively not in the likeness of man 
but in that of animals. The most noteworthy tribes of this kind are the 
Haida Indian tribe, mainly occupying the Queen Charlotte Islands, and 
the south-east of these islands on the mainland residing Bella Coola 
Indians. To honour their gods, these Indians built majestic totem-poles 
consisting of a series of animal heads with bodies in noticeably sup- 
pressed sizes. The animal shape on the pole depended on the Indian 
group or clan. Every group or clan considered itself as originated from 
a certain one of these gods and it honoured him as its ancestor. The 
most prominent deities on totem poles were: Raven, Eagle, Thunderbird, 
Hawk, Bear, Wolf, Whale, Blackfish, Frog, Beaver and others.®! This 
does not mean that each clan had just one of the above mentioned 
deities. The very fact that all these deities were assembled on one pole 
showed that they all were honoured by all clans, however, with an 
emphasis on one of them as the clan’s very own—it being its ancestor. 

It is noteworthy that the above mentioned animal-gods had some 
human likeness or certain distinguishing traits of the human face.®? 
“According to the religious thinking of these people, the world was full 
of spirits of animals, plants and landmarks.” 5? These spirits were their 
gods as being present in the animals (especially in certain ones), plants 
or landmarks. The permeation of an animal by a certain spirit or by a 
god to a great degree of intensity was the reason for its identification 
with this certain god. 

Some individuals of the totem-pole tribes had the sacred knowledge 
of invading the benevolent or harmful works of various deities. By 
religious ceremonies or cults they were thought to succeed in gaining 
gods’ favours or removing their harms. They were shamans, medicine- 
men or priests. The importance of a totem-pole principally was religious: 


° Cf. Ibid. 

5 Cf. “A Legacy: Mythology and Myth” in Enterprise, Vol. 29, Nr. 3, March 
1969, p. 7. 

® Cf. Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 
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it was meant to soothe the clan’s gods. At the totem-poles, enthusiastic 
religious ceremonies were held periodically with the participation of 
whole tribes or clans. These ceremonies, of course, were presided over 
by the shamans. Such ceremonies or feasts were called potlatches. 

Societies of the Haida, Bella Coola and other Indian tribes of the 
American Northwest consisted of nobility and commoners. Chiefs or 
shamans, standing at the top of the nobility, were the managers or 
guardians of the totem-poles and presided at the potlatches. This meant 
that they were the mediators between the gods and men. They stood 
near the gods and arranged their nations’ cultural communication with 
them. 

The most remarkable aspect in the totem-pole animal gods’ religion 
was that none of these godly figures was a man; however each one was 
human. This obviously confirms our position, maintained in the present 
study, that gods are gods in the human world. In their own milieu of 
Nature gods are concealed. As far as animal-likeness is concerned, 
we must say that animals are fully guided by gods and in this sense 
they are filled with gods. Man does not follow the ways, arranged for 
him by Nature’s play, blindly—the way animals do. Man has his own 
capacity to search for new ways—to search for new gods. 

All animals with their transcendental backgrounds (gods) come to 
light or disclosure only in a cultural—that is, in the human—world, 
Dasein. This is why they have human features or man-likeness on totem- 
poles. 

Man is none of the animals. However, to a certain extent, he is the 
grounds of any animality (as one of the foursome’s transcendental powers). 
In this way he quasi precedes all animals. He is an unborn animal. 
Animals always have the living hues of the human world. A wolf is harm- 
ful because he attacks man’s domesticated animals. A moose or a mountain 
goat has good characteristics as a wild meat supplier. It can be such in 
the human world only. Even insects are what they are depending on man; 
for instance, a mosquito, a scorpion or a bee. 

Man’s non-animality consists in his not being confined to a closed 
and completed way of being, the way animals are—even the so-called 
intelligent animals. Man’s not being confined thus or not being completed 
means that he is not specialized. This means man’s remaining open 
to the various directions in which each animal went respectively to its 
specialization and where it got caught or stuck. If each animal would 
begin with all-sided embryonic preparedness in the waves of Nature’s 
play and would then proceed in a certain direction, working for its 
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completedness or perfection, constantly driven in this direction by this 
play, then man would differ from any animal by not having made the 
step to any definite direction—not having reached his embryonic readiness 
—and thus by not having left Nature’s play. 

It is true that the human organism—even though more primitive than 
many of the mammals—is much more ‘advanced’ than many other non- 
mammalian animals. Due to his not being settled in or completed for a 
certain way he still is detained in Nature’s play and therefore he is not 
as yet born as an animal. As a participant in Nature’s play, man, instead 
of being an animal, is himself in a certain sense the source of animality. 
Because of this he quasi maintains all qualities of animals as his possi- 
bilities, towards which he is open. Man’s being the source of animality, 
is manifested by actualizing some of these possibilities in his cultural 
world, especially, for instance, in the technological world. Man is not 
a bird but he flies with an aircraft; he is not a whale but he crosses the 
oceans in his water craft; he is not a mole, but he makes subterranean 
channels in coal or gold mines; he is not a sheep but he wears a wool 
coat and so on. 

In the above mentioned sense Arnold Gehlen can say: “roughly speak- 
ing, man did not originate from the ape, but the ape from man.” 54 
This can well be extended to a statement, according to which in the 
same sense all animals have originated from man—from pre-entitative 
human reality. Ultimately speaking, this means that all animals originated 
from Nature’s play in man’s cultural world—in his Dasein. 

Man’s cultural world is not totally human. Rather it is Nature’s or 
her play. This play is responded to by man by his cult ceremonies, by 
his potlatches. Man responds to gods by naming them. Naming is cult. 
During the acts of cult man sings hymns, he dances ritual dances, he 
builds temples, statues, totem poles and so on—briefly, he creates his 
culture. A cultural work is a result of man’s participation in Nature’s play. 

By becoming the co-player of gods, man can proceed in one or another 
direction on his way of possibilities. The first word is a god’s name, the 
first image is the image of a god, the first man in society is a shaman or 
a priest, the first building is a temple, the first meal is a sacrificial dona- 
tion to the gods and so on. After the first spot in a territory is devoted 
to the gods as sacred to build a temple there or to erect a totem pole, 
the members of a community or a clan can occupy the rest of the territory 
for their own residences. 


% Arnold Gehlen, Der Mensch (Berlin, 1941), p. 92. 
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Man’s response to his gods is his response to Nature’s play. Such 
response is his culture. Man must play in order to be man; animals do 
not play. A playing or cultural being remains in continuous play, in a 
process of self-completion without ever reaching it. Self-completion would 
mean the cessation of man’s being man: it would mean his death. Since 
man constantly proceeds towards his completion, he constantly dies. 
Heidegger’s problem of death in his monumental work Sein und Zeit 
must be understood in the above mentioned sense. In this way, death 
is woven into man’s very life, and it is the possibility of impossibility, an 
openness to Nothingness. 

Kings and elite or nobility in the mythical world focemneatly indicate 
men who retain the aspect of participation in the play of gods to a more 
intense degree than the rest of the nation. Egyptian kings, called pharaohs, 
reached the intensity of being-man by their death. The dead pharaoh is 
reborn as a god, and his burial is a great festivity which allows the whole 
nation to participate in the play of its gods—in its pharaoh’s-Osiris’ death 
and resurrection. 

Man as such is not the central value in his cultural world, in his Dasein, 
but Nature’s play which involves man, stirs up a cultural life and con- 
stitutes the central worth or importance of cultural reality. Symbolically 
this is expressed by the ancient tradition in some tribes of Ghana. Accord- 
ing to these traditions, a chief is the person ‘who sits upon the stool of his 
ancestors’. Ancestors are considered god-born. Man is born in Nature’s 
play without as yet being born as an animal. Because of this he can be 
considered as god-born. To occupy the stool of ancestors is to occupy 
the stool of gods or to maintain man’s god-sonship. 

Retrospecting the previously indicated ‘human’ characteristics among 
the animals, we now can consider them as located in Nature’s play which 
ipso facto means in the play of gods and furthermore which marks man 
as the co-player of gods. All this means that the animals have actualized 
the potencies which can be found deep in man as his cultural, and thus 
his creative, possibilities. Moreover, all the possibilities in man, which 
have been actualized by various cultures, have been in man as his poten- 
cies, and in a certain sense they remained there as such. Reincarnationists 
understand these potencies as the sediments of man’s earlier incarnations 
in his soul. Perhaps this can be extended to man’s pre-human ancestors 
(the animals): in the human soul there are pre-human sediments as a 
result of man’s pre-human incarnations. 

In this context we may hint that the collective subconscious, as 
treated by Karl Gustav Jung, can be considered as man’s soul filled 
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with the above mentioned ‘sediments’. The human soul, understood as 
his subconsciousness, is a result of man’s ages-long responses to Nature’s 
play, and it belongs more to this play than it does to man. This would 
mean that not the subconsciousness belongs to man, but vice versa: man 
belongs to his subconsciousness. The same is stated by Heidegger’s 
interpretation of man as belonging to his Dasein. 


CHAPTER V 


CULTURE 


Culture, the disclosure of Nature’s play, is to a certain extent its dis- 
ruption. Logos disrupts physis. This, by the way, is Nietzsche’s major 
theme. According to Nietzsche, truth must be constantly broken as it 
always brings the play of Nature, the Will to Power, to static stagnation. 
Truth is always untruth! This is so because Nature is ever concealed. 
By disclosing herself she disrupts her concealment. 

On the grounds of Nature’s disrupture (her play), gods enter man’s 
cultural world as benevolent or harmful transcendental powers. Since 
Nature’s play has a start in Nature herself, the cultural world—being 
man’s response to Nature’s play—does not belong to man, but, on the 
contrary: man belongs to his cultural world, his Dasein. 

Cult is man’s entanglement with the governing powers of Nature’s 
play—an entanglement in the works of gods. Such an entanglement, for 
instance, are man’s prayers for godly favours or his appeasement of 
his gods by which he seeks to turn aside their harmful acts. 


1. Cult—Co-play with Gods 


The early European horse hunters who chased a horde of wild 
horses over a steep cliff, thus killing them en masse, felt that they 
were disrupting Nature’s godly order. To appease the gods for these 
disruptive acts, they (or rather their shamans or priests) carried with 
them a sacred staff with magic ornaments or insignia. Gods care for 
or maintain the order of Nature’s play, which includes the well-being 
of horses. “The magic staff is not just a sign of the leader’s nobility, 
but also a protection from the ungraspable powers of whose existence 
these people are firmly convinced.” 1 


1 Zierer, Band I, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 
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Since the dawn of man he has been a cultural being. To be cultural 
meant to maintain rites or cults by which man tried to influence the 
works of gods. In the vast area of Northern Europe, the early men used 
to drink the juice of mountain ash berries at ritual ceremonies. Such 
ceremonies normally took place at the shift from the shortest day of 
the year to its gradual increase. This was the time when the harmful 
and devastating spirits of Nature were at the height of their power. 
According to widespread beliefs, these harmful powers in Nature’s play 
were frightened by these berries and their juice, and men who drank it 
had a magic power enabling them to confront these spirits and make 
them retreat. It is known that the mountain ash berries are extremely 
bitter and thereby were considered extremely powerful. Man by his 
own powers was unable to interfere with the works of these mighty 
harmful powers. Only the gifts of favoring or benevolent deities granted 
him this ability. According to mythical traditions, the mountain ash 
was a tree of the Mother Goddess; it was the tree of life. 

At times when fire broke out, the ancient Lithuanian priests, krivis, 
after certain ritual prayers tried to guess the name of the fire, or rather 
the name of the fire deity, as, according to ancient Lithuanian belief, 
every district or even every homestead had its own fire deity. Ritual 
prayers, with the chosen godly name, caused the fire to retreat and 
collapse. Sometimes a horseback ride around the fire used to be per- 
formed. Such a performance, according to the same beliefs, could curb 
the spread of the fire. This is quite obvious because of the well known 
symbolic meaning of a horse as water-born or ‘watery’. Beside these, 
there was another belief in the ancient Lithuanian world, according 
to which fire tends to chase a running man. Therefore, during a fire, 
a man—usually a krivis—used to run into open fields where there was 
nothing which could be damaged by fire. Thus, the fire was led away 
from the burning buildings. Perhaps an even more ancient practice at 
the time of fire was to carry bread around the burning building and 
throw it into the flames after circling the fire. Here we must remember 
that the word ‘bread’ in Lithuanian is duona and ‘sacrificial gift’ is 
duonia.? Bread thus is a sacrificial appeasing gift to the gods, due to 
which the gods of fire shift their ‘play’ to harmless manner as regards 
man. 

Similarly, anyone who goes swimming in a lake, according to the 
ancient beliefs, should give a sacrificial gift to the local water spirits 


* Cf. Balys, op. cit., p. 29. 
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by throwing a piece of bread into the water. If he does not do this, the 
person exposes himself to the danger of drowning.’ It is quite possible 
that the most ancient cult rites required a yearly sacrifice of a living 
man to the gods of water. If the performance of such a sacrifice was 
neglected, people passing by a large lake used to hear a voice saying: ‘““The 
time has come and the man is not here!” * Without having received its 
annual duonia in the way of a living man, the lake would cause death to a 
large number of people by variously drowning them or causing floods and 
other devastations. 

Even up until the Second World War elderly Lithuanian folk believed 
in the existence of laumes, water goddesses, comparable to river nymphs 
in Greece. These were beautiful, blond feminine spirits who lived in the 
creeks, rivers or lakes. They were thought of being seductive. They 
could place a young man walking by in a moonlit night under their magic 
charms, usually by singing. Succumbing to these charms, the young man 
ends up by drowning.® Often, however, the laumes used to be helpful. 
They would take good care of babies left by women at the edge of 
the field near a creek while these women themselves were working in 
the field. Sometimes laumes would help the women to do their washing 
in the creeks or lakes. 

Rites of cult are man’s attempt to invade the works of gods and be 
their co-player. This feature is most manifest, perhaps, during the 
common meals of the quick with the dead. Expressively or not, these 
meals included the gods. They used to be held annually during the 
feast of the dead on the community’s graveyeard. There were tables set, 
loaded with ritual meals. All of a local community participated in these 
meals. There were places, seats and meals reserved for every community’s 
dead. The first and the best pieces of food, and midus, a bee-honey wine, 
were thrown under the tables to the gods of Earth. These meals did 
not simply mean an honoring or commemoration of those who have 
passed away. Principally they were meant to safeguard the community 
of the quick from the mighty spirits of the dead and of the gods. These 
meals were meals of appeasement; they were acts of cult—cultural acts. 
These common meals with the gods and the dead were man’s efforts 
to mingle with awesome transcendental powers by trying to turn them 


° Cf. Ibid., p. 33. 
* Ibid., p. 34. 

5 Cf. Ibid. 

° Cf. Ibid., p. 83. 
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to a favorable play as far as the community of the living was concerned. 
They were man’s efforts to become the co-player of Nature’s trans- 
cendental powers. “Magic or witchcraft is a belief, along with the 
ceremonies arising from this belief, by which man attempts to influence” 
the gods of Nature.’ 

The world of mythical man was full of magic (transcendental) powers. 
The wise or holy men knew the signs of the gods’ works by observing 
the things of events around themselves or their communities. A howling 
dog looking up to the sky meant fire in the near future. If a dog howled 
while looking down, it was foretelling the death of his master. A krivis, 
by knowing the forthcoming events, performed certain rites, and thus 
frequently removed disaster from a respective family.® 

Lithuania, ever since prehistoric times has been an agrarian nation— 
a nation of peasants. Because of this, Lithuanian cults or cult rites were 
concerned mainly with favoring conditions promoting the growth of 
plants and the well-being of domestic animals. Lithuanians maintained a 
strictly responsive attitude to the agrarian gods upholding their order 
expressed by their signs. A plowman never dared to go out to plow the 
field before the first thunder of the spring had blessed the awakening 
Earth. Grain was not sown before the bird-cherry started to bloom. 
This tree was the tree of Dimste, goddess of the homestead. Linseed was 
not sown before the ‘return of the sun’—the longest day of the year. 

Almost any major work of a peasant involved rites of cult. A plow- 
man—one of the central figures of Lithuanian peasant life—was richly 
surrounded with ancient cults—mainly those of Zemyna, Mother Earth. 
Before going to plow the fields for the first time in spring, the plowman 
greased the share of his plow with animal fat.? At one and the same 
time this cult symbolized the fertilization of and the giving of a sacrificial 
gift to Zemyna. Often the plowman plowed over a crust of bread (duona) 
in the first furrow as a sacrificial donation (duonia) to Zemyna.’° 

Returning from the fields after the first plowing day, the plowman 
used to be ‘greeted’ by the housewife, who threw a bucket of water over 
him. This was (in its proper time) a cult act of serious importance which 
marked the plowman’s work with the blessing of the god of rain. This 
cult of fertility was further underlined by the housewife giving a gift of 


7 Ibid., p. 89. 
®° Cf. Ibid., p. 90. 
° Cf. Ibid., p. 94. 
1 Cf Ibid. p. 95 
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a couple of hard-boiled eggs to the plowman after ‘watering’ him. An egg 
is the universally maintained symbol of fertility and the fullness of life. 

The same basic meaning was expressed by some other cults of spring 
field work. Housewives of Lithuanian peasants used to bake bread with 
eggs in the dough. Such a loaf of bread—a sacrificial gift with symbolic 
character of fertility—-was carried around all the fields and finally buried 
in the soil. 

The basic element in the significance of these cults is man’s attempt 
to invade and interfere with the works of Nature, performed by her 
gods. By such an invasion man carries on his own life and being towards 
its completion. He does this by responding to Nature’s play and thus 
by becoming her co-player. A co-player with Nature’s all-forming powers, 
man has his own finger in the molding and guiding of his own life and in 
the accomplishment of his own mission. Animals have no rites, no cult, 
no culture, because they are firmly set by Nature on their definite ways. 
Man—the pathless being of the ‘open sea’—looks for, discovers, and 
embarks his way or ways after having set his aims or ideals. He does 
this not with his own, totally ‘human’ planning and efforts, but by 
responding to the godly order or logos. 


2. Man’s Responsive Attitude in Cults 


Man differs from animals by not being firmly chained in Nature’s 
order. He really has not as yet started in any animal way. He did not 
emerge from Nature’s creative or playful source which gives a start to 
everything. For his start, man’s own acts, his responsive contribution, 
are needed. By these acts, the cults, it is as though man makes a dip into 
this source, rises from it in order to make another dip, and then does 
So over and over again. To be man is to constantly be born and die 
and never to ‘harden’ to any entitative status. It means to remain in 
Nature’s playing hands. This remaining is not passive endurance, but 
very lively cultural (cult) activity. 

Repeated acts of cult during annual festivities precisely indicate man’s 
repeated attempt to restore his own purity of remaining humanly alive 
in Nature’s creative play. This process of purification occurs in constant 
dipping into Nature’s creative source, and thus it means man’s attempt 
to remain in Nature’s play, called by Nietzsche the Will to Power. By 
remaining alive in Nature’s lively play, man glares culturally—not as 
a star, however, but as its flashing and dying glimmer. Only a few 
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decades ago, Lithuanians, when seeing the young moon, used to pour 
pure water on their hands saying: ‘“May I be as pure and as clean 
as you are!” 11 The periodically waxing and waning moon symbolizes 
Nature’s play, and the above mentioned rites of purification indicate 
man as responding to Nature’s play—as her co-player. Principally this 
must be seen as an indication that culture is man’s involvement in 
Nature’s play. 

Much the same meaning is concealed in another cult involving the 
god of the moon. A young girl, when seeing the young moon for the 
first time in a certain period, immediately used to pick up a little lump 
of soil, tie it in her headscarf and then place it under her pillow at 
bed time. This piece of holy soil evoked a dream of her eventual hus- 
band.!2 Moreover, this rite magically led towards this girl’s happy 
marriage with the one meant for her by the gods. It must be noted 
here that wedding or marriage is a giving up of the way of life one has 
hitherto maintained quasi by dipping back into Nature’s creative source 
in order to start a new life, a new road of play. 

Nature makes her ‘dips’ (she plays) by constantly renewing her self- 
disclosure. This, being essentially a distortion of Nature’s very own 
concealedness, requires renewed self-disclosure. This is expressed by 
Osiris’ birth and death cycles in Egyptian myths and by Persephone’s— 
the daughter of Demeter, goddess of the grain—annual plunge into Hades, 
the underworld. Both express the rhythmics of Earth—barren in the 
winter and thriving in summer. The same is said by Apollo’s annual 
retreat into the beyond and his return with the reign of light for the 
summer months. 

In Lithuanian ancient customs, this rhythmics of Nature is manifested 
by the renewal of hearth fires at family homes. In the olden days fire 
was not started each morning as if from a new source. The same fire 
was preserved day after day. Each evening a glowing ember was covered 
up with ashes and in the morning the fire was started by blowing up 
a flame. 

Each year all household fires used to be put out and started again 
with a burning coal from the fire of the festivity which was celebrated 
at the height of midsummer when the day was longest. This was a 
celebration of Nature’s play at the peak of her glory and might. The 
whole community of people participated enthusiastically in it, presided 


4 Ibid., p. 52. 
2 Cf. Ibid., p. 53. 
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over by krivis, the holy man, the knower of the will of the gods of 
earth and sky. At the end of this festivity every housewife carried home 
a glowing ember and started up a new house fire for the whole year. 
The fire of the preceding year had to be put out, as two fires cannot 
get along within the same family.1* These ceremonies obviously express 
man’s culture as essentially a response to Nature’s everlasting movement. 

Man’s response to Nature’s play of disclosure-concealment is not purely 
his own response. Principally it is his co-response along with the goddess 
Gabija, divine participator in Nature’s play. Gabija is the goddess of the 
family’s hearth. It is very likely that summer’s height was the nuptials 
of the goddess Gabija, daughter of Zemyna, and the god Perkunas, 
god of thunder, lightning and fire. These nuptials of Gabija meant her 
responsive participation in the light of the god Perkunas, who rhythmically 
was rising from dark Zemyna and merging with her again. Gabija’s 
participation in this rhythmics of Perkunas precedes that of man and 
involves it. 

The importance of Gabija’s cult in the early mythical phase of the 
Lithuanian peasants indicates the importance of Zemyna, Gabija’s mother. 
With this the primacy of Nature, rather than her play and the primacy 
of woman, rather than man, is maintained. This can be concluded from 
the fact of the housewives’ carrying the home fire to their house hearths. 
Furthermore, after the wedding, when a bride becomes a wife, she 
brings her own fire from her mother’s home to that of her husband 
when she enters it for the first time. After the home fire of the groom- 
husband is put out, she starts her own fire there.'* 

Fire and water, when seen as symbols of Nature’s play, are the steads 
(the Das) of Nature’s self-disclosure. By participating in these steads, 
man constantly rejuvenates himself. ““Water, just as Fire, is a symbol of 
purification.” 4 This purification is Nature’s own dip into her own 
creative source; it is the vivid event of Will to Power. Man’s responsive 
participation in this dip of Nature by his devoted or pious using of 
fire and water keeps him alive as man—keeps him pristine or trans- 
cendental, while animals are hardened into definite channels, placed 
there by the playful creative powers of Nature. With his ‘dips’ or cults 
man responds to Nature’s play in a variety of ways, depending on the 
deities to which he is responding. A result of such response can be a 


3 Cf. Ibid., p. 27. 
“Cf. Ibid., p 28. 
% Ibid., p. 39. 
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cleared homesite, a utensil, a weapon, a magic staff with ornamentations, 
a song, the establishment of a town, and so on. 

Man’s response to Nature’s play must maintain a humble or sur- 
rendering attitude toward the gods, even when he attempts to change 
the gods’ play for his own advantage. His attempt to turn away from 
himself the play of harmful gods must be of a soothing or appeasing 
quality as regards the gods. According to a Lithuanian mythical legend, 
a young girl who carried two pails of water from a nearby creek into 
the bath house during a night of the full moon took pride in the whiteness 
of her nude body and said to the moon: ‘Moon, o god, “isn’t my body 
lighter than you?” ‘1° Pride of this kind in front of the gods, called 
hybris by the ancient Greeks, was revenged by the god Moon who lifted 
the girl, together with the pails, and placed her on the sky as a constellation 
called Virgo. 


3. Man’s Erring 


Man’s capacity for ‘dips’ into Nature’s creative source, his open 
responses to Nature’s play, are not manifested exclusively by the annual 
festivities of his stabilized cultural (cult) life, but also by comparatively 
frequent upheavals followed by drastic changes of the sort of life he 
has hitherto lived. These changes are the beginning of a new cultural 
phase in its modified way. One of the most striking of these ‘dips’ took 
place in the early times, with man’s transition from the nomadic hunter’s 
way of life to a settled agricultural way of living. Here man became a 
homesteader with durable buildings and with tame animals and cultivated 
plants. This noteworthy revolution of man’s way of life was in no wise 
his own invention or accomplishment. It rather was an outcome of playing 
gods with man responding to them in their play. This shift was an 
intensified cult, an encounter of man with gods. To a great extent this 
cult was directed towards the hostile gods. 


Attachment to a homestead, a continuous striving towards independence of Nature’s 
waywardness and a striving towards the securing of his own existence, drove the 
spirit of man to a totally new way. Man now bravely takes his own destiny into his 
hands. He no longer waits for what chance would grant him as regards fruit, edible 
roots, or plants, but he himself begins to influence the gift-granting Earth by his 
planful cultivations. Step by step he conquers the reign of plants for himself, cul- 
tivates the first field plants, sets up gardens and orchards, and becomes a peasant 
instead of remaining an accumulator.” 


16 Ibid., p. 54. 
7” Zierer, Band I, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
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Since all such cultural upheavals principally have been accomplished 
by man’s careful participation, that is, by his ‘dipping’ into the ways in 
which Nature plays with things and sets them into meaningful inter- 
relations, they were nothing other than an extension of Nature’s play 
into man’s world of culture. Culture thus owes itself to Nature. Because 
of this, all new deities which become disclosed through man’s cultural 
upheavals are in no wise man’s imaginative creations. They principally 
belong to Nature and are merely brought to light by man’s cultural 
‘prism’. 

With a stable home and cultivated plants man obviously emerged 
from Nature’s play as a being which has its own hand in its own 
guidance. Such self-guidance of man is not accidental to him: it rather 
constitutes his very core of being-man. Furthermore, such continuous 
self-guidance of man simultaneously indicates his continuous being-lost. 
Man’s openness to the all-sided possibilities around himself means his 
not being-settled onto a definite road of life in Nature’s order in the 
way animals are settled. It means man’s ‘lostness’, his being thrown into 
the unknown. Such being-thrown is manifested by man’s unspecialization 
or his incompleteness. Man lacks animal firmness; he is infirm or ailing. 
This is observed by Nietzsche who states that man is a sick animal. 

Due to his ‘lostness’ or erring, man constantly seeks his true way; he 
constantly tries to determine the mission of his life or being. Such 
determination calls for a knowledge of reality’s principles. Mythically 
approached, these principles are gods, and man thus is constantly on 
the way of a search for gods. This search indicates his openness to the 
logos of reality (physis) with his attempt to find his own stead in this 
logos, the play of Nature. In various situations of his life man must find 
his way and solve his problems. There is no absolute way of life or a 
definite prescription to solve everyone’s problems. As soon as such a 
way is elaborated or established as valid for everyone (the way it is in 
the Communistic world), man is no longer free as man. He becomes a 
tiny wheel in the machinery of his society. He then functions with 
precision and no longer is lost or erring; simultaneously, however, he is 
no longer truly a man by no longer being responsively open to the chaotic 
obscurity of ever hidden Nature’s play. 

Man’s freedom does not mean his being a totally independent island 
in his dynamic world. Man depends on the sea of Nature’s play which 
surrounds him and his island. The island of man (his Dasein) belongs 
to Nature’s sea more than it does to man as taken by himself. 
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All throughout humanity’s history, in adverse situations of life men 
used to get together to determine the right way of coping with pernicious 
conditions and of salvaging their cultural ways. There always is a way 
out in hard-pressed situations. The difference between animals and man 
consists in that animals find solutions without their participation in 
the inventive, creative, all-healing play of Nature, while man himself 
partakes in these solutions by creatively responding to Nature’s creative 
ways. The widespread Lithuanian proverb, ‘in any distress there is a 
council’ by the word ‘council’ indicates Jogos responded to by man. Such 
a response means the birth of human logos, his consciousness or subject. 

In Heidegger’s philosophy the above indicated participation of man 
in the transcendental event of reality (of Being) is expressed by being- 
held-in-Nothingness which can be considered as a definition of man’s 
essence.!8 Nothingness is Being in its own concealedness; it is Nature 
as such rather than Nature in her play. 

In a profound work, Unterwegs zur Sprache, Heidegger philosophically 
explores several poems by Georg Trakl. In one of these poems, Grodek, 
Trakl reveals the essence of soul or spirit. Soul or spirit means being- 
aflame. ‘That which is aflame is out of itself. It lights up everything 
or makes it glare. Also it consumes everything and makes it crumble 
into the white dust of ashes.” ?® Obviously, this means that the very 
being-man (soul, spirit) consists in man’s being a prism, after travelling 
through which, the light or flame of Nature’s play begins to glare upon 
things. Such a passage-through sets man aflame and thereby makes him 
a soul or a spirit. By a detour through the human soul, Nature makes all 
things meaningful. However, since the soul, being aflame, is in a process 
of crumbling to ashes, so is everything in man’s cultural world. All things 
which can be disclosed only in man’s world crumble in it and become 
meaningless. The acme of man’s life simultaneously is his death. The 
same, in a modified way, must be said of everything that is: whatever-is 
perishes. 

In man’s cultural life there are grand events in which the powers of 
heaven and earth majestically come forward into openness. The events 
of this sort most manifest perhaps, are in tribal or national festivities 
where men encounter their gods. Ceremonies or festivities gradually 
wear out: they become mechanically repeated, while the majestic mights 
(gods) themselves gradually withdraw from them. With their withdrawal, 


18 Cf, Heidegger, Was ist Metaphysik? op. cit., p. 32. 
19 Heidegger, Unterwegs zur Sprache, op. cit., p. 60. 
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the meanings of things become flattened and fall to ashes. Then man must 
rise again and set his foot on a trail of a search for gods. This is so 
because the soul, the being-aflame, must abide in the transcendental play 
of gods. 

The soul’s remaining aflame in the flames (play) of Nature is its 
constant dipping into Nature’s creative source; it is the soul’s essential 
rejuvenation or its maintenance of its pristine character. This character 
of the soul’s repeated withdrawal into Nature’s flames expresses its 
“quiescent childhood”.?° This “quiescent childhood’ is the state of not 
as yet being born as an animal, and this paradoxically marks man as 
man. This trait of his preserves man in his strength of being-man, the 
strength of his ‘soulness’ or, to a certain extent, we can say the strength 
of his subconsciousness. In this, man’s pristine youthfulness, consists his 
capacity to rise again and to start anew—to emerge into a new dawn. Re- 
incarnationists would say that this capacity of man is his capacity for 
being born again—his capacity to reincarnate. Whichever way we look 
at it, it is man’s capacity for never being completed or never being set 
on a definite path. It is man’s capacity for erring. 

Man’s childhood is his capacity for repeatedly getting in touch 
with Nature’s transcendental principles, gods. Man’s being in touch 
with or his responsiveness to gods is his cult. Man’s childhood—his being 
set aflame in Nature’s flames—is his capacity for cult and thus for 
culture. Properly understood, in cult or culture begins the cultural (non- 
animal) aspect of man; and not only he, but even his gods acquire 
their start here: they enter the openness of man’s cultural world (his Da, 
the stead). Gods are immortal or eternal, therefore—to be sure—they 
do not start in the cultural world; they merely are disclosed there as 
powers which are imbedded in the eternal play of Nature. 

In no wise is man the maker of his gods. He rather is their messenger: 
by his responses to the works of gods he allows them to step into or 
step forward in his world. Such an allowance is demonstrated by cult 
ceremonies which, in their very roots, are essentially entangled with 
man’s poetical word or his ‘under-standing’ thought.?1_ Moreover, it is 
entangled in the very dwelling of man as his way of maintaining his 
transcendental youthfulness or childhood in all his everyday acts. 


% Ibid., p. 66. 
" Cf. Ibid., p. 121. 
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4. Man in Nature’s Play 


It is noteworthy that Heidegger indicates man as mortal in his very 
essence. This, when properly thought of, does not contradict the lasting 
youthfulness of man. On the contrary, it expresses the very point of 
man’s being held in the pristine openness of Being, the play of Nature. 
By his childhood man holds himself onto the pristine principles of reality, 
the gods. This is manifested by the attitude of a poet who speaks words 
with the sounds or hues of eternal soundlessness (of Being’s or Nature’s 
concealedness). By mortality we understand man’s ‘dipping’ back into 
the source of reality with his efforts of search for gods due to the 
gradual departure of gods from his everyday life. This principally 
is done by a poet who makes a plunge into the transcendental back- 
grounds of reality, which gradually become covered up by the heaps 
or piles of soulless objects—handy or convenient to relate, combine, 
separate or decompose. Being then becomes nothing but. the totality 
of beings. Amid these dead objects a poet sounds out new words, 
fresh with hues of Nature’s flames, while a thinker, in these same con- 
ditions, makes an inquiry into the meanings of soulless objects and 
tries to recall or bring back the concealed backgrounds wherein the 
primordial meanings of these objects are rooted. With the rediscovery 
of these backgrounds and the pristine meanings of things, a thinker 
simultaneously gives back to them the shine of the soul as set aflame 
by Nature’s fires.22 A poet emerges from the eternal play of Nature, 
while a thinker proceeds toward it. 

In Trakl’s poetry (investigated by Heidegger) the word ‘blue’ serves 
to stress man’s pristine way of being—his youthfulness and mortality. 
We can say that man essentially is ‘blue’, while animals have this ‘blueness’ 
behind themselves, having emerged from Nature’s play and being now 
settled in ways arranged for them by this play. Man’s ‘blueness’ is not 
his: it is his soul’s “response to the lucidity of ‘Blueness’”’ or Nature 
herself.23 ‘Blueness’ as such “shines against the face of the soul, while 
itself it retreats into its own depths.” 74 

Responding to the approach-retreat of holy reality, Nature—poetically, 
thoughtfully and generally by the very dwelling—man is a being of cult, 
a cultural being. Mythical hymns, stories told, proverbs, wise sayings, 


* The initial return of the soul to things occurred already with the Kantian 
elaboration of things (the objects) as founded in consciousness (the subject). 

3 Heidegger, Unterwegs zur Sprache, op. cit., p. 64. 
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temples or other structures, utensils, the domestication of plants and 
animals, the regulations of family and community lives, the organization 
of states—briefly all man’s cultural world—are the milieu which is 
invaded and simultaneously vacated by the pristine ‘Blueness’, the birth- 
bed of gods. Man’s response to this invasion-retreat of pristine reality, 
the “Blueness’, is language in the wide sense. Not just hymns or proverbs, 
but temples, statues (for instance the totem poles of the Haida Indians), 
utensils, plants and animals—all constitute man’s language, as the 
orderly interrelations of various co-ordinated or subordinated meanings. 
The language of reality speaks to us not just through our ears, but—even 
more so—through our eyes and generally through all our capacities 
of ‘under-standing’—responsively receiving. 

Since ‘Blueness’ (Nature as such) retreats, only our response prevails: 
only our human language—the blue shine on the faces of our souls— 
remains in the disclosed openness of our cultural world. Since it is our 
language, we are readily inclined to treat it as born from ourselves— 
from our mind, from our human logos. That this is not so Heidegger 
states by saying: “Language simultaneously is listening.” 2° In other 
words, we speak by listening to the language of reality, of Nature. This 
listening is the very root of man’s language. If we would not be aware 
of the forces of Nature which create and destroy, if we would not see 
things roll and fall, plants germinate and grow, animals being born 
and dying—we would not be able to say anything and our human logos 
would be an empty dot in emptiness. Only our capacity for ‘under- 
standing’ the working powers of Nature (not just to grasp, but to sur- 
render ourselves to them, to the gods), makes us speaking beings. ‘“Thus 
language is not simultaneously but anteriorly listening.” 7° We ourselves, 
stand, or have our stead, in the language of reality. ““We do not just 
speak the language, we speak out from it.” ®” By speaking we serve 
language in that we let it step into our cultural world. Therefore Heidegger 
can say: “Language is in need of human speech.” 78 

Language understood this way is not an offspring of the human mind, 
but of Nature herself. Language is Nature’s play. With this play Nature 
does not really serve anything as though this was her purpose. By caring 
for everything (founding, initiating or giving a start to it), she principally 


% Ibid., p. 254. 
2 Ibid. 
2 Ibid. 
® Ibid., p. 256. 
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cares for herself. Nature’s play or “language is concerned merely about 
itself.” 29 

In this self-concern of Nature and her play (the language) consists 
man’s essential youthfulness or childhood as well as his mortality. Man 
never really lives; he readies himself for living—he plays in the midst 
of Natures’ creative play. Heraclitus, the wise man of the ancient world, 
says in Fragment 52: “The course of the world is a playing child, who 
sets dice around; it is the kingdom of the child.” Nature as disclosing- 
concealing is playing, is childish. According to Eugen Fink, “pristine 
disclosure has the character of play. The world sways as play.” °° Man 
is man by remaining childish in the sense that he does not leave his 
playworld and settles for a definite way of completing himself—a way 
of growing up. Man maintains his uncompletedness and thus his openness 
to world’s play. Thereby he remains creative or playful himself; he remains 
childlike. 

In all his cultural acts man is quasi an invader of Nature’s play. Man’s 
co-play with Nature has many disruptive qualities. To have a field for 
his crop, man had to clear out wild lands, often destroying native plants, 
especially trees. Today these acts are done purely by man’s unrestricted 
decisions, while in mythical times any interference with the rhythmical 
fluctuation of Nature’s play could be done only by Nature’s powers, the 
gods, themselves; man only humbly and submissively tried to incite the 
gods to acts favoring him. He plunged then into the demoniac plays of 
gods, thus becoming overcome by one of these demoniac powers. 
Only then was he in a position to influence their works—not purely 
with his human will, but as an agent of a god. Such a letting of oneself 
to be overcome by these transcendental powers was accomplished by 
putting on a demoniac mask and by performing magic rites. These rites 
did not just soothe or appease the gods, but they themselves were godly 
acts. Always, when a site was cleared for a temple or a holy grove was 
marked for the gods, only then was man approved as the servant of the 
gods as belonging to them because of his responsiveness; and thus he 
himself became godly. This entitled him to clear his own homesite near 
the temple or to have his own fields adjoining the holy groves. 

In times of draught the ‘medicine man’ of mythical society used to 
perform a dramatic dance evoking the falling rain. During these dance 
rites he sprinkled the then highly valued water, which fell down useless 


*® Ibid., p. 241. 
° Eugen Fink, Spiel als Weltsymbol (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1960), p. 29. 
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into the dust. According to mythical thinking, the gods release rains in 
widely spread areas when the magician ‘releases’ them in a restricted 
area.*1 Such a performance was not considered a trick. On the contrary, 
it was an imitation of and thus a response to the divine order, a respect 
for the god of rain. Because of the magic rites, first of all, man allowed 
himself to be possessed by the gods of rain, and only then—as the agent 
or a playtool, the toy, of the gods—executed the will of the gods of rain. 
Man alone had neither the right to nor power over rain. In a certain 
way, the sprinkling of water by the magician was respect for or a sacri- 
ficial donation to the gods. Thus respected, they may have accepted 
sacrificial donations in a restricted way by granting to him rain in 
abundant quantities. Here we must remember that man giving gifts is 
merely an extension of gods’ giving of gifts. The rainmaker’s rain ultimately 
is the rain of the rain gods. The rainmaker, performing the act of rain, 
has ceased to be the person he was in his community. His mask and 
ceremonies make him full of godliness—make him enthusiastic in the 
original sense of this Greek word—in the sense of being-taken-by-the-gods; 
—briefly, they make him a god. After the ceremonies he becomes a 
member of his society again. Magic rites are cult: it brings gods into 
the human world. A rainmaker ‘under-stands’ the language of reality, 
responds to it, and sets into openness or disclosure the transcendental 
powers of the gods of rain, into the midst of the living situation of his 
community. 

A magician, medicine man, shaman, krivis or high priest of gods 
understands all things as cast in the pristine light of Nature, the light of 
‘Blueness’. Each thing is penetrated by or loaded with holiness, by the 
‘blue’ shine of Nature’s plays upon it. When gradually society’s culture 
flattens down and things lose their holy hues, only some certain things 
then are considered holy while all others become profane. Presumably, 
then, in the ‘Golden Ages’ of the early mythical times all things were 
holy and all men were great; each of them was a priest of his own. In an 
advanced mythical world temples, monuments, or statues began to be 
built, holy groves, holy rivers or lakes were dedicated to gods, and only 
some of the men, the high priests, stood near the gods.*? The process 
of profanization, already begun within the mythical world, ends with 
total ‘de-mythization’ of the world, where all things lose their holiness. 
They become disposables in man’s hands, while men themselves become 


8. Cf, Ibid., p. 170. 
2 Cf. Ibid., p. 135. 
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equal. Such an ‘advanced’ world is a democratic world; it is a godless 
world. 

Even today’s technological man, who deems to dominate Nature, 
properly understood, still responds to Nature’s language. Diesel oil, which 
Operates excavation, road construction, transportation and farming ma- 
chinery, is drawn from the depths of the earth. A car is constructed to 
best be fitted to environmental conditions. Man does not create these 
conditions and therefore he does not determine the shape of the car 
totally by his mind or ideas as isolated from the whirlpool of the powers 
in his world. The shape of the car is the result of man’s response to 
reality’s language (its orderly arrangements, harmonious interrelations, 
the logos) and not a child of human fantasy. 

Technological man, in spite of his gigantic successes, instead of gaining 
an upper hand over Nature, rather channels her swaying play into his 
technological creations, into the industrial regions of his megapolises. 
Just as in diverse species of plants and animals, so also in man’s tech- 
nological creations, Nature enters powerfully and sways there dominantly 
without ever completely opening herself. Nature’s language in spite of its 
mighty sway of disclosure, in its roots remains ever concealed. 

Technological man, even though he completes various programmes, 
such as the irrigation and cultivation of wastelands, the socialization of 
societies or nations, including an attempt to create the international, 
world society, the promotion of education, of sciences, liberal arts, 
systematic thinking, and so on,—he never completes himself. If com- 
pleted, he would stably proceed on a definite carved-out way in Nature’s 
territory, the way animal lives proceed on ways carved out for them. 
Man never becomes animal-like. In every ‘perfect ’state of human culture 
throughout the ages always new disharmonious eruptions which called for 
remedy or adjustment occurred and developed unnoticeably. These adjust- 
ments were effective only then when man made a ‘dip’ into Nature’s 
holiness and thus faced his gods of the future. These make man ‘soully’ 
by setting his face aflame. A godless remedy—remedy attained by an-. 
thropocentric or ‘democratic’ methods—is no remedy; it is merely self- 
deceit carried on by man without being aware of it. The mythical man 
knew very well that he cannot combat the gods or demons;—that he 
cannot do their work, thus eliminating them or making them irrelevant. 
Only in his cult—in his co-play with gods—can he find remedies for the 
critical situations of his life. Only by his responsive surrender to and 
‘under-standing’ of gods, can man attain the fullness (even though not 
completeness!) of his life, which, instead of being a state of perfection, 
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is the state of man’s youthful and childlike creativeness. This—as we 
will see later—is also his mortality. 

The world of a ‘childlike’ or mythical man was filled with symbols in 
the original sense of this word. According to Fink, ‘symbol’ means a thing 
as seen in the light of wholeness.** ‘In the light of wholeness’ means in 
Nature’s play, or perhaps we should say, in the ‘bluish’ light in the 
previously indicated sense in which Trakl uses this expression in his 
poetry. When a thing arrests upon itself the light of ultimate reality, it 
then is holy, which simultaneously means poetical and thoughtful. It 
no longer is an uprooted object, but a thing as the assembler of trans- 
cendental, unentitative realities. 


5. Contemporary and Mythical Man 


Uprooted or “de-mythized’ thinking predominated throughout most of 
the philosophies in history (and to a great extent still does today) as 
objective, positive, logical, scientific, and so on. Of all contemporary 
philosophical thought today, so-called existentialistic thought shows 
obvious signs of recapturing the character of mythical thought. Existential 
thinking, just as mythical thought, is an ‘under-standing’ of or a plunge 
into the transcendental reality of Nature. The transcendental reality of 
Nature (mostly referred to as Being) is the very aim of the pursuit of 
existential thought, called ‘authentic finality’ by Bernard Boelen. 


The authentic finality of existential thinking, says Boelen, is never the mere realiza- 
tion of an idea, an object, a model or a thing that is ready-made and perfectly 
perceived in advance. If this were the case, the ‘aim’ of existential thinking would 
have the nature of ‘blueprint’, and fundamental thinking would be reduced to 
‘instrumental’ thinking. Philosophy would solely consist in the constructing of a road 
towards a ‘fixed’ end or in the procuring of the means for the attainment of a 
ready-made result.* 


Existential thinking is not concerned with self-subsisting objects or 
substances, but with the dynamic grounds beyond these objects. These 
dynamic grounds are the holy whole of Nature in her play. Existential 
thinking brings Nature’s godly play into man’s finite cultural situations, 
into his stead. With his cultural responses—cult, true poetry, existential 


% Cf. Ibid., p. 138. 
* Bernard J. Boelen Ph. D., Existential Thinking (Pittsburg: Duquesne University 
Press, 1968), p. 87. 
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thought and authentic dwelling—man brings Nature’s gods into his 
living situations, and thereby he discloses Nature’s event of revelation- 
concealment. 

Formal philosophical thought (objective, positivistic, logical, scientific, 
etc.) is disconnected from holiness: from cultic responses to holy gods, 
from poetry, from existential thinking and from man’s real dwelling in 
his world. The origins of formal philosophical thought lie in the ruins 
of collapsed mythical thinking and dwelling. 

Pristine (mythical and existential) thought does not begin with certain 
entitative self-evidences or axioms and end with an attainment of clear- 
cut, universal absolute concepts, expressing the ultimate reality as com- 
pletely or absolutely revealed. Pristine thought brings to light the 
ever-lasting transcendental event of Being—Nature’s self-disclosure and 
self-concealment. As a response to this event of disclosure-concealment, 
pristine thought is ever erring in the sense that it has no ‘A’ as a starting 
and no ‘Z’ as an ending point. It wanders openly or ex-sistentially (to 
ex-sist is to stand out into the Open or the play of Nature!); pristine 
thought is ever playful. 

Even in his modern, absolute, scientific or logico-philosophical stand- 
point, man does not occupy a self-made stead or standpoint. His stand- 
point is one which can be retained after the elimination of the sway of 
gods, who have become impotent in post-mythical times. Contemporary 
man’s anthropocentric standpoint has been shifted to him by the ‘death’ 
of the gods. Since gods are essentially immortal, ‘dead gods’ principally 
means the state of retreated or withdrawn gods. Gods—just as Nature 
herself—trise and retreat. They abide in modern man’s world;—not, 
however, in the mode of their presence, but rather of their absence. Since 
the ‘bluish’ light of gods fails to shine and since, therefore, the human 
face no longer reflects this light onto the things of his world, man holds 
these things in his own anthropocentric light. Without the transcendental 
vacuum, left behind by the withdrawing gods, modern man would float 
empty in reality’s emptiness. He would be merely a ‘shadow of a dream’ 
as Pindar describes man without the gods. 

The modern man who dwells in the icy emptiness, to say the least, 
has this emptiness available for himself to be filled by his creations. 
Because of this emptiness, the godless milieu, modern man can be, and is, 
anthropocentrically creative and fruitful. He sets up diverse systems or 
theories, a whole array of plans, projects and enterprises, resulting in an 
endless number of ‘cultural’ entities, the most manifest or striking of 
which are his technological products. 
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In spite of this seeming mightiness of modern man, in his innermost 
self he lives a fragmental, shallow, disunified or empty life. Any system, 
any plan, enterprise, or project, any creation or product, can always be 
replaced by a better one. Thus, even though in a world rich and colorful 
with anthropocentric entities, man lives in constant emptiness. None of 
his creations grants him completion or fullness of life. Being barred off 
from transcendental or godly grounds, modern man always rediscovers 
himself as standing in incompletedness. This incompletedness is of a 
different kind than transcendental (mythical or existential) incompleted- 
ness. The former leaves man in hopeless (godless) abandonment or for- 
sakenness, while the latter provides him with lasting firmness as far as 
his outlooks of his world and dwelling are concerned. Godless man is 
infirm or ailing man. 

The mythical Dasein, man’s stead, is firm due to the ever prevailing 
laws, order, arrangements, or the logoi of gods. Mythical man was well 
aware of holy principles, poetical words, and genuine thoughts and the 
right ways of dwelling of his world. He enthusiastically participated in 
his festivities; he knew the transcendental importance of his work (he 
did not work for money or any other entitative reward!) on his homestead; 
he possessed well outlined ethical, or rather, moral norms governing 
man’s relation to his environment, plants and animals;—to the members 
of his family (respect for or rights of the elders; parental, man-wife, and 
neighborly love; and a community’s mutual obligations);—and to the 
leaders or high priests of his society, tribe or nation, and so on. Mythical 
man knew well the affairs of his society and neighborhood within the 
frame of his nation as a whole. The mutual help of neighbors or the 
defence of one’s own country was not based on these peoples’ democratic 
contract or agreement; it rather was their responsibility to the decrees 
of their gods. These decrees were not fixed or written into a constitution, 
but were firmly imprinted in the stars. They were interpreted by the 
nation’s holy men, the heralds of the will of gods. 

When all properly cultural standards fall apart, we substitute them 
by those made by man; we draw them from often totally abstractly 
established and logically elaborated or built-up systems. Frequently today, 
for instance, an expectant mother carefully looks through brochures or 
booklets telling her how to raise children systematically, rationally. On 
the author, or especially on his school of thought, the way of raising or 
educating children depends. These ways may deviate from each other 
in diametrically opposite directions. Today we eat, sleep, take holidays, 
get married and separated, deal with our neighbors or fellow men, follow 
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the laws or regulations—all according to democratically (determined by 
the majority of the people—and never by any of the gods!) set up norms. 
Our genuine way of encountering others has less significance than our 
succumbing to the ways democratically established and approved. Not 
our intimate impulses, born in our innermost ‘soully’ self as a result of 
our encounter with the gods, but our mechanical confrontation with 
democratically established ‘tables’ of behaviour—are of supreme impor- 
tance. In American society a teacher of genuine thought inevitably must 
remain unemployed. Only those who tik-tak according to detailed pro- 
grammes, transmitting material already ‘chewed up’—material objectively 
worked out in accordance with an accepted system of thought;—those 
who click well with the faculty’s curriculum are the worthwhile professors. 

Not only in our contemporary technological times do we live spineless 
(godless) lives with the ancient ordo fallen apart and rejected. In every 
great culture’s cycle now and then there are ‘godless’ phases of culture. 
For instance, 2545 years before Christ, a Sumerian ruler wrote: “Bribery, 
disorder, idleness has spread over the whole country. And youth! Our 
society cannot last long when our youth cares only for pleasures of vanity. 
Life to them is mere raging. They live only for the day!”’ 


6. Language 


The rejuvenation of an aged and decayed world is accomplished by a 
search for gods. The first ‘breed’ of searchers, most likely, are the poets 
in the wide sense of this word. Poetry here comprises not only literary 
works, but any works of art, such as painting, sculpture, acting, architec- 
ture, and so on. Moreover, poetry here includes the cultivation of a living 
word in the living days of man’s dwelling. 

A true poet does not imitate prevailing images; he creates new ones. 
His creation, instead of being a product of his imagination, is a result 
of—or better, a response to—the concealed sway of reality, of Nature. 
It is not words and language, commonly used by everyone, that are the 
base of poetic language; on the contrary, the common or prosaic language 
is a result of withered poetical language. ‘“‘Proper poetry is never merely 
a higher manner (melos) of everyday language. Rather it is the contrary 
which is true, namely: everyday speaking is a forgotten and thus worn 
out poetry, from which hardly any summon sounds out.” % 


% Heidegger, Unterwegs zur Sprache, op. cit., p. 31. 
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A mint puts out new coins which manifestly bring forward the pre- 
vailing power of a king or a country’s administration. A new coin is not 
the ruling power, but its manifestation as being backed by it. A newly 
put out coin sways mightily in the life of a community. As years go by, 
worn out coins speak only of market needs and everyday shallow 
necessities. , 

Symbolically, a mint can be compared to a poet. Just as the former 
succeeds in presenting the totality of the state by a singular thing, a coin, 
so the latter presents the holy whole of Nature—often a very rich array 
of transcendental powers—by an immanent work of art, by a thing. A 
thinker, unlike a poet, does not put new coins into circulation. He soberly 
and carefully looks over the worn out coin. He scrapes away all small 
(immanent) everyday features or traits from it and, often painfully, 
succeeds in restoring the coin’s pristine (transcendental) shine. In both 
cases, the shallowness of the withered words of everyday language is 
replaced by words of living culture. 

Such a deepening of a common language in the sense of maintaining a 
word’s essential involvement in the event of transcendental reality—in 
Nature’s play—is also possible in everyday deepened life. By his very 
dwelling, a man may be the guardian of the ultimate event of reality as 
reflected by things, which reflection is transmitted to things by the 
‘soully’ face of the deep dweller, the guardian, throwing Nature’s ‘bluish’ 
light onto things he guards. 

Because of man’s proper way of speaking poetically, thoughtfully, and 
by deepened dwelling, he acquires his greatness of being-man. Greatness 
consists of man’s constant holding of oneself onto the transcendental 
event of Being, onto Nature’s play, and of his serving it by his sayings 
or utterances. “Only language enables man to be that living being which 
he can be as man.” 26 Language marks man as the being which is open 
to transcendental reality—the reality which founds or renders everything 
possible. The openness of a speaking being is this being’s involvement 
in the never completed play of Nature’s playing powers, the gods. 

Since man is man (is truly great) only by speaking a pristine language, 
is he subordinate to it. Language principally is located in reality—in 
Being or Nature. It is reality’s eruption into man’s world. Language is 
anterior or more fundamental than are we, men. “Language is mightier 
and therefore weigthier than are we!” 3” Man is man by responding to 


8° Ibid., p. 11. 
87 Ibid., p. 124. 
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the ultimate language—the openness of Being or Nature’s play. According 
to Heidegger, man dwells in language °° and language is not an offspring 
of the human mind. 

The authentic or proper speech of man, as Heidegger maintains, should 
be understood as a relay (die Sage). ‘Relay’ here means the showing, 
pointing-out.°® Saying in the sense of relaying indicates man’s subordina- 
tion to language. Man here stands between Being (Nature) and thing. 
He relays (or relates) the thing to Nature (Being) as its founding ground; 
he points out a thing by virtue of these grounds which found it. A thing 
—any thing—is meaningful and thus ‘wordy’ because of its being based 
in the transcendental grounds of Nature. 

Due to a word or saying, that is, due to relaying and pointing out, the 
thing concerned becomes clear; it becomes disclosed in the openness of 
man’s living world, in his Dasein. The grounds of all this clarification 
or disclosure, however, remain concealed. Language sets everything into 
light, and simultaneously it shrouds itself in the veils of darkness.*° 

Among other problems, Heidegger in Unterwegs zur Sprache deals 
with a poem by Stefan George entitled Word (das Wort). According to 
Heidegger’s interpretation, this poem presents a poet as a dweller in the 
land of language. The poet here does not dominate the language, but 
strives to arrive at his poetical (that is transcendentally founded) words by 
responding to a goddess, the Norn. This deity dwells at the outskirts of the 
poet’s land, where a spring flows out from the darkness of the earth into 
the light of the sun. In this spring all pristine words—words loaded with 
the transcendental powers of reality—can be found or discovered. 

When the poet humbly approaches the Norn and asks her for a poetical 
word, she looks into the spring—into the depths of Nature’s womb— 
and finds the name requested. Evidently, this should be interpreted in 
that the poet does not fabricate his poetical words. He depends on an 
inspiration, that is on being overcome by gods. 

In the above mentioned poem, Word, the poet asks the Norm for a 
word indicating ‘word’: for a word which states what language is. The 
goddess looks long into the spring of clear water, and answers that there 
is nothing there—no name for the ‘word’. This poem relays that language 
is essentially concealed.4! Transcendental grounds as such have no 


8 Cf, Ibid., p. 33. 
%® Cf. Ibid., p. 145. 
* Cf. Ibid., p. 161. 
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entitative prevalence: in the openness of man’s cultural world language 
as such prevails as Nothingness. The lack of a name simultaneously is a 
lack of being. “The word, the relay, has no being.” 4* The lack of 
entitativeness in no wise means non-realness of language. Language is 
real in a pre- or trans-entitative way. This realness is transcendental 
realness. Without a word, a thing has no meaning and thus no being. 
“There is no thing, where a word is wanting”, Heidegger quotes the 
poet.#3 

The interdependence of word (the meaning) and being is expressed 
by Heraklitus’ concept of logos. “This word,” according to Heidegger, 
“is a name for being and for relay’’.44 Word and being, in the common, 
everyday understanding, seem to be far apart. Things are always close 
to us, to our hand. However, when we think of their meaning as their 
being rooted in transcendental reality, in which we ourselves are involved, 
it (the meaning) consequently is closer to us than are the things. We 
can find an analogy to this in the Kantian understanding of transcendental 
principles a priori. These principles are very close to us; they are in us 
as subjects. However, they seem to be farther from us and are much 
more elusive to our grasp and comprehension than are the objects or 
phenomena. 

Holy men, poets, thinkers, or authentic, existential, dwellers stand 
closer to the transcendental reality which founds things, the entitative 
realities, than they do to the things or objects. These few are men of 
greatness. Great men transmit the standards of the gods, wherein words 
are rooted, to their society or people. They thus pave the way for the 
crowds, people clear-sighted in the matters of everyday life;—people 
who tend to belittle the great men as dreamers, unrealistic, childish or 
immature. 

Great men are the mediators between men and gods. By ‘under- 
standing’ gods, they understand the true meanings of things, the true 
words. An inquiry into the essence of any mythical deity shows, or 
rather gives a glimpse into, the unifying transcendental backgrounds of 
the dispersed or disunified peripheral meanings of entitative realities. 

For instance, an ancient Sumerian god, Enlil,4° was foremostly 
the god of winds, called “Lord of the Breeze”. Being the son of the 
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god Time, he had a dynamic character. Time, as we know, is a break- 
through of Being into openness. This trait of time is exemplified with 
Enlil’s mighty bursting into open space, by which he accentuates his 
presence there. 

Ninlil was considered to be his wife. This goddess in her early 
phase was Mother Earth. Enlil shares this aspect of Ninlil by always 
emerging from most far distances, from primordial grounds. With his 
arrival Enlil brings clouds, rains, and thus fertility, to the fields. In 
this he obviously resembles Mother Earth, the source of everything. 

As the bringer of storms and rains, Enlil is the weather god. His 
actions are often more destructive than beneficial. As the weather god, 
he supports plants, animals and men. However, being a storm god, 
he brings destructive gusts and causes floods. In either way, Enlil is 
a god of power or strength. In his early phase Enlil was known as a 
wild bull. This symbol manifests the vitality of the everywhere pre- 
vailing power of Nature. Storms and winds vividly present this power, 
and a wild bull is a fitting image for it. 

The same aspect of strength or power, manifested by a wild bull, 
comes forward in the crown of horns which used to be placed on temples 
dedicated to Enlil. Two of Enlil’s sons—Ninurta, the god of weather, 
and Nusku, god of the messengers—speak of his trait of vigor or agility. 
Weather vividly changes, and a messenger, like wind, quickly carries the 
news over or around. Power and vigor both mean dominance, which is 
obvious in the sway of the winds or weather. Dominance is a feature of a 
king or ruler. According to Sumerian myths, the god Enlil establishes the 
rulers of the land in their offices and supports them. 

Strength and dominance recur in Enlil’s nickname ‘a huge mountain’. 
Mountains, as we know, resist mighty attacks of winds, and with this 
resistance they evoke the winds’ far-sounding roar. On the other hand, 
a mountain breaks the force of the wind and provides a sheltering area 
at its foot for forests, plants, animals, and men. In the domain of the 
far-sounding roar of winds the reality of shelter or sheltering inseparably 
belongs and becomes meaningful. This aspect or feature explains why 
the god Enlil was considered the god of houses or of home. A house or 
a home is a shelter. 

Enlil was a god supporting the growth of plants in wild areas as 
well as in cultivated fields. Simultaneously, he was a god of the destruction 
or devastation of forests or fields by storms and floods. Mighty dominance 
along with protectiveness or sheltering have the aspects of destiny. Enlil 
was called the ‘Ordinance of Destiny’ and he was considered the 
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possessor of ‘the tables of destiny’ according to which not only the 
destinies of men, animals, or things were executed, but even those of 
the gods. Wind is widely used in various mythical cultures to indicate 
the powers of destiny which sway the lives and happiness of all things, 
men and nations, comparable to the wind which throws around a leaf 
and places it where it belongs. 

During the rites of cult—during the festivities—of the god Enlil, the 
Sumerians prayed for protection and the well-being of their cattle and 
for a good return of their seeded crops. Protection of buildings and 
towns was also expected from Enlil by the cult ceremonies during his 
festivities. Rulers of the land sought guidance, power and protection 
from this god. 

To sum up, the ‘language’ under the domain of Enlil’s ‘root word’ 
comprises the following ‘words’ of realities in the Sumerian cultural 
world: wind, time, pristinity, motherliness, fertility and gifts, destruct- 
iveness, weather, power, message bearing, kingship, mountain, sheltering, 
town and houses, protection, destiny, and so on. For a ‘sober minded’ 
or ‘clear-sighted’ logical mind these characteristics have either no sameness 
or only some of them have a remote resemblance in an analogous way, 
but not in a strictly conceptual, elaborated manner. However, an honest 
and sincere insight into these features or characteristics, comprised of 
Enlil’s domain—especially with their consideration as they are woven 
into the fabric of realities ruled by the whole pantheon of Sumerian 
gods—would find that these characteristics are swayed by the same 
transcendental power and in this sense they are the same. Language is 
language by disclosing as same entities which at first sight appear dis- 
persed, disunified, or heterogenous. Enlil, just as any other god, is never 
revealed fully as what he is in his transcendental milieu of Nature. 
However, he shines or glares in the above indicated phenomena by 
holding them as meaningfully disclosed by his transcendental unifying 
power, imbedded in Nature along with her other transcendental powers. 

Only by knowledge of the god Enlil is the proper grasp of the meanings 
of things made possible. By such a knowledge holy men, poets, thinkers 
and also “deep dwellers’ are distinguished. The first reality known is 
the reality of a god. Things are known against the background of the 
god. In spite of his pristine character, his reality and name lack the 
clearness of things or objects—trealities subordinate or sequential to 
gods. The lack of clarity makes the essence of a god remote and difficult 
to comprehend. In this sense it seems to be the last word in the segment 
of reality dominated by this god. 
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If we bear in our minds here that things are never known as standing 
in the light of one god only; moreover, if we simultaneously bear in our 
minds that a god is also never known as isolated from the rest of the 
gods,—then we will realize that reality is harmonious. It is so principally 
because of the harmony of the gods—because of the interrelation of all 
gods as Nature’s transcendental playing powers or principles and sub- 
sequently because all things belong in the light of all gods or generally 
in the play of Nature herself. 

The above realization points to language as comprising everything. 
Language is the medium of clarity, comparable to a beam of light. It 
discloses all things which get into its light,—all phenomena and all the 
ways or events of a cultural world. Principally, however, language dis- 
closes transcendental (pre-entitative) powers of reality. These it discloses 
in their concealment. 

All in all, language is logos which is rooted in Nature who sways 
all things by determining them. She sways them by, first of all, swaying 
her own transcendental principles, the gods, who, again, more immediately 
sway the destinies of men and more mediately or remotedly, the 
things in man’s world. Briefly, Nature sways all things by using man’s 
openness, his relatedness to her transcendental powers, or its belonging 
in the play of gods as their responsive co-player. Man’s responsiveness 
here is his ‘under-standing’ of Nature’s language with gods as her ‘root 
words’. Language, which necessarily implies man’s responsiveness, is 
never absolute or stiffly cast in everlasting perfect molds. Language, 
Nature’s play, is dynamic; it is ‘flickering’. Man, who dwells in language, 
in his cultural world, in Dasein, dynamically responds to Nature’s 
flickering by his pristine speech—by his relays. Man’s pristine speech, his 
human language responsive to Nature’s language (which, by the way, is 
ever-concealed!) is the very place, the locus or the stead, of Nature’s 
ever-concealed language, the logos of physis. The break-through of 
Nature’s language in human authentic speech, the relay (language of 
holy rites, of poetry, of existential—as well as mythical—thinking and 
of authentic dwelling) is culture. Culture principally grows from the 
cult of the gods like a sprout from the earth. 

We do know that all major cultural works in art, literature, architecture, 
sculpture, codes of laws, early thought, the structure of primaeval 
organizations, moral systems, and so on,—all originate in cult. If we 
would only look back into the beginnings of the Greek, Roman and our 
European cultures, we could become reassured of this. 
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All cultures are human. Such a statement is true, however, not 
exhaustively fundamental. It is truer to say that all cultures are godly 
or also natural in the sense of the prevalence of Nature in them—of 
Nature’s transcendental play which founds all things, all immanent 
realities. 

When things are viewed in man’s perspectives only, culture then 
tends to become immanent which ipso facto means cultless, godless or 
cultureless. Culture as culture necessarily is approaching, understanding 
and guarding of things in the transcendental light of Nature, in the 
transcendental light of her gods. To guard things here means to protect 
the way they are laid, arranged or articulated in Nature’s play. Even 
when we modify or change prevailing things or technologically produced 
‘purely’ human products, we still can guard them in the light of gods, 
or fail to do so. 

In one of his works Heidegger speaks of a bridge as a thing.*® A 
bridge, just as any other thing, has its being in the openness between earth 
and sky. This openness should not be thought of as a physical gap, but 
as a milieu constituted or playfully stirred up by unentitative earth and 
unentitative sky. These unentitative, that is transcendental, realities are 
manifested or disclosed by a thing—any thing. Earth here is not a huge 
lump of soil with complex geological underlayers, and sky is not a vast 
astronomical space with various celestial bodies dispersed in it. Both, earth 
and sky, are presuppositions of any thing discovered, discoverable or 
makable. These presuppositions are never fully understood. 

A bridge would not be there just because of earth and sky, but 
obviously also because of man. Man, only on the grounds of his a 
priori awareness of or responsiveness to earth and sky has a grasp or 
understanding of ‘bridgeness——the meaning of a bridge. This grasp 
and understanding of a bridge, or of any thing whatever, by man always 
is simultaneous with the grasp or understanding, and thereby response 
to, the ordering or guiding transcendental (pre-entitative) powers which 
prevail in this openness between earth and sky. These powers are gods. 

Man does not have a way of life given to him by Nature: he is 
uncompleted and thus unprepared for any way. Due to this uncom- 
pletedness, he responds (or refuses to do so) to the guidance of gods, 
co-operating with (or deviating from) it. Lacking completedness, man 
builds bridges and does many other things, thereby preparing himself 


“6 Martin Heidegger, Vortrége und Aufsdtze (Pfullingen: Giinther Neske, 1954), 
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for a certain way and function, refused to him naturally by Nature. 
Man can do so by being open to the transcendental powers of openness, 
held open for him by earth and sky;—moreover, by being open to the 
transcendental powers of the gods who crisscross this openness by their 
paths laid out for him. 

The question, why does man build a bridge?, when properly and 
ultimately answered, necessarily evokes the very basic principles con- 
stituting man’s dwelling, his being in his world. These principles, as we 
have seen, are the principles of the world’s openness, earth and sky, 
along with the basic powers which sway the meanings of things—the 
powers of gods. Man, too, is implied amid these swaying powers, as the 
co-player of gods. Accordingly, a bridge (or anything whatever), among 
other transcendental powers, manifests man as a transcendental reality 
constituting his dwelling. 

Knowledge or understanding (in the sense of ‘under-standing’) of 
transcendental realities precedes or is anterior to things. Realities known 
by such knowledge (earth, sky, gods, and man in his responsiveness 
to the first three of this foursome) are beyond man’s control. If man 
can sway or control the things of his world to a great extent, he him- 
self is exposed to the sway or control of transcendental powers. This is 
indicated by considering man to be thrown (Heidegger), while man’s 
responsive co-operation or co-play with other transcendental powers is 
his projectiveness or re-throw (Heidegger). If man would dwell outside 
of the milieu of earth and sky and of the sway of gods, along with his 
own capacity for co-sway planted in him (this capacity for its being placed 
in him is just as much beyond man’s control as are the other trans- 
cendental powers), he never would build any bridge or make any thing. 
Bridge or any thing whatever, then would be totally meaningless and 
thus a totally ungraspable and beingless reality—no reality. Moreover, 
man beyond the interplay of the foursome (the four transcendental 
powers) is no man, either. 

Man, the responder to the transcendental powers of reality, is a 
being thrown into the whirlpool of transcendental powers. “Standing in 
the Light of Being, we are commissioned, we are located in time-play- 
space. This means that we are applied in these playgrounds and we 
are there for their sake—we are applied so that we would be structured 
and develop and, in a broad sense, guard the lightning of Being.’’47 


. “ Martin Heidegger, Der Satz vom Grund (Pfullingen: Giinther Neske, 1959), 
p. 146. 
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Man, an uncompleted being, already ‘ex-sists’ amid the pre-entitative 
powers of reality,—exists prior to anything, to any entitative reality. 
This is not man’s primitivity, but his pristinity. Man prevails in the 
very framework of the world, presupposed by things. This prevalence 
is his dwelling. Man can discover, bring to light and understand things 
because of his ‘under-standing’ of (his standing under) the transcendental 
powers of reality. This ‘under-standing’ is the ‘under-standing’ of language 
—the language of reality, which articulates, sets or founds the meanings 
of all things and which opens up all the paths in man’s cultural fields 
as his possibilities. 

Because of man’s responsive stance in the language of reality (in 
logos of physis), he can well be considered a being of language. Seen in 
this way, he differs from any animal by his capacity of speech. Man is 
“an animal who has language: the zoon logon echon.” *8 

Man can have language because, before anything else, he himself 
is implied in or belongs to the language as a transcendental reality. 
Because of this, man, instead of serving language or ‘under-standing’ it, 
can begin to manipulate words in an immanent way as totally in his 
control; he can become the master of language. In this latter case, 
things are considered as being there before there are any words. Man 
names these things as if attaching tags of meaning to them. In this way, 
man can communicate with others, on an entitative level, of course. 
Man as the master of language ignores transcendental language. Incident- 
ally, the entitative language is rendered possible by this ignorance. 

Entitative language is logical. Instead of being the logos of physis or 
Nature’s play, logical language is founded on things. While pristine or 
transcendental language is anterior to things, the logical language is 
posterior to them. Things enter man’s world by his response to the 
pristine language of reality (the logos of physis). They enter it along 
with their transcendental backgrounds. Logical language generally is 
founded in the relation of one entity (subject) to another (predicate) in 
accordance with certain pre-established rules. 

Logistic logic deviated from the above formal logic in that it considers 
language a self-sufficient cultural milieu. All logical interpretations or 
conclusions are here considered as apart from the entitative world. To 
a certain extent logistic logic tends to maintain the priority of language 
over the reality of things. It, however, is always humanistic language 


8 Bugen Fink, Spiel als Weltsymbol, op. cit., p. 226. 
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rather than language of reality, the logos of physis. Logistic logic ignores 
transcendental or transentitative reality just as it does the entitative. 

Contemporary existentialistic thinking, which is focussed on trans- 
cendental reality, stands beyond logic; it is concerned with the pre- 
logical presuppositions of logic. Since all scientific thinking or reasoning 
evolves its truths logically, transcendental reality, in the eyes of such 
reasoning, is unreal because of its being trans- or pre-logical. An 
existentialistic thinker does not master the words or beings in his living 
situations. He principally serves Nature in her self-disclosure or in her 
language. ‘Language is the disclosing-concealing approach of Being it- 
self.’’ 4° 

Man, by serving language, the play of Nature, does not disclose it 
in its entirety. Instead, he traverses the language responsively and dis- 
closes a way or some ways in its vast territory by guarding the things on 
these ways in his living environment in the swaying light of language. 

An entirely or totally disclosed play of Nature (logos) would 
simultaneously be disclosure of Nature herself. Now, since Nature in 
her very ‘essentiation’ is concealment, such disclosure precisely would 
mean the ignorance of Nature, of concealment as such. Perhaps, we can 
here recall the formerly mentioned statement that there is no word to 
indicate the very essence or very ‘essentiation’ of word or language as 
such, and thus that word or language is Nothingness rather than some- 
thing. If we would say that a word for ‘word’ is ‘Nature’s play’, we 
would mean Nature’s self-disclosure as concealed. This, then, would mean 
‘no word’ or Nothingness just as the goddess Norn told the inquisitive 
poet. 

Even though language is superior not just to things, but also to men, it 
comes forward as a mighty swaying reality only in the openness of 
human speaking, his relay. Man speaks in a responding language and 
thus he serves it in its coming to light in his world. Language—superior 
to man—is in need of man to be the playing or swaying transcendental 
reality in the openness of his cultural world. 


7. Man’s Guilt 


A responsive being often can be irresponsive. By being irresponsive 
to Nature and to her language, man yet discloses them in a distorted 
way; he then is guilty. Often man stirs up new ways which drastically 


“ Martin Heidegger, Uber den Humanismus (Frankfurt a.M.: Vittorio Kloster- 
mann, 1946), p. 16. 
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change or disturb the course of Nature hitherto. Man can change the 
growth of plants, the lives of animals, the natural landscape around 
himself, or inherited mythical traditions. Man clears ‘ageless’ forests 
and builds ‘eternal cities’, He modifies or shifts ancestral wisdom, 
experiences, hymns or sacred stories which have prevailed for centuries 
or millennia. He breaks open new ways on his cultural inheritances. 
All these changes are not mere deviations from ‘true’ culture; they belong 
to the very growth of culture, and there is an aspect of guilt in the 
course of culture as such. 

In spite of the dynamic and lively character of his culture, man 
maintains his pristine state. Man—figuratively speaking—does not leave 
behind himself an embryonic state, the way animals do. Man is not 
as yet born as an animal. He is entangled in the process of his birth- 
giving. In this process he himself is active along with Mother Nature. 
Not being born, man is still contained within Nature’s forming powers. 
Moreover, he is responsive to these powers. By his responsiveness he 
influences or interferes with the course of Nature’s play. Such inter- 
ference is a risky venture. It is so, because man, by responsively pro- 
moting a certain transcendental power, a certain god, to a certain extent, 
irresponsively plays against some other gods, and thus upsets Nature’s 
balance. By supporting one god, man inevitably opposes some other god. 
By venturing a certain way, he simultaneously rejects the other ways. 
Since all gods are in a harmonious interplay, man’s interference with 
some playing gods disturbs this play as such, and therefore he is guilty. 

We already have brought up some motives of Euripides’ drama 
Hippolytus. We have seen there that Hippolytus, by his submissive 
response to the goddess Artemis, opposed the sway of the goddess 
Aphrodite, and in that way he disturbed Nature’s harmonious play. 
This inevitably resulted in a showdown, by means of which Nature 
re-acquired her balance. The result of this showdown was the tragic death 
not only of Hippolytus, but also of his stepmother, who was in love 
with him. While Hippolytus followed the ways of Artemis, his step- 
mother Phaedra (the wife of Theseus) followed those of Aphrodite. 
For their guilt towards different principles of the Greek mythical Dasein 
they paid by their death. 

Man’s guilt in this sense is in no wise strictly moral guilt. It is 
transcendental or existential (in the sense of ex-sistence, the standing 
out beyond entitative powers and being involved in transcendental ones). 
Man’s guilt—his disturbance of Nature’s balance, precisely is needed 
for the gods and their interrelations to be revealed. For instance, we 
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would know much less about the gods of the Greeks, if not for the 
Trojan war. Disruptive acts between the Achaians and Trojans manifestly 
brought out a great number of Greek gods and their characteristics into 
the openness of the Greek world, their Dasein. Man’s existential guilt 
thus serves Nature in her play. 

Existential guilt consists not only of the disruption of the works or 
play of gods, but—even more primarily—in the disruption of Nature’s 
play. The very meaning, or rather mission, of culture is the disclosure 
of ever-hidden Nature in her play. Such a disclosure is guilt because it 
discloses the ever-concealed. Moreover, since Nature’s play is Nature’s 
self-disclosure in her concealment, it already is guilt in the most pristine 
sense of this word. Man is guilty by his participation in Nature’s self- 
disclosing play. Man’s guilt thus is his being-held in Nature’s play, and 
this exactly is the mark of his greatness, the mark of his being-man. 
To be existentially guilty is to be man. Culture, which involves man’s 
existential guilt, thus is “an obsessive incorporation of the human land 
into the heavenly powers of destiny.” 5° The word ‘obsessive’ here 
doubtlessly indicates man’s being taken by the gods—by ‘the heavenly 
powers of destiny’. 

Greatness essentially is guilt. Because of man’s guilt—his free stance 
in the interplay of gods by his surrender to some of them and simultaneous 
opposition of the others—discloses not only the gods (those served as 
well as those opposed) but also Nature in her play. By his guilt man is 
a being of culture. Animals are guiltless as well as cultureless. An animal, 
blindly following Nature’s way, does not disturb Nature’s harmony, as 
these ways, just as their outliners, the gods, are in harmony among 
each other. Now, since man openly responds to one or some of the 
gods, he disturbs the harmony of Nature, and becomes responsible for 
this disturbance and thereby he evokes a punishment from those gods 
whose works he was opposing. 

Existential guilt differs essentially from strictly moral guilt. Our 
moral outlooks and especially our ethical philosophies are an outcome 
of immanent understanding of reality. Such an understanding assumes 
things only as real. Anything transcendental as unentitative is nil, is 
unreal. Accordingly, traditional ethics is immanent.®! 


° Fink, Spiel, op. cit., p. 195. 

* Dieter Sinn (Mannheim), “Heidegger's Spatphilosophie’’ (Eine Vierteljahrsschrift 
fiir Philosophische Kritik) (Tiibingen: Hans-Georg Gadamer und Helmut Kuhn, 
Mai 1967, Heft 2/3), p. 172, Footnote 183. 
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Existential ethics, on the contrary, means man’s being bound by the 
transentitative standards or criteria of reality. Just as entitative reality 
presupposes the transcendental, so does entitative ethics presuppose the 
existential. The cornerstones of formal or entitative ethics—spiritual- 
material and good-evil—are the offsprings of (entitative) metaphysics. 
Any sincere inquiry into these cornerstones would lead to man’s, and 
furthermore, to Nature’s herself, existential or transcendental guilt: it 
would lead to Nature’s play. 

Man’s guilt—his cult—is not his pure encounter of gods with total 
abdication of things, the entitative reality. On the contrary: man can 
serve gods only by being surrounded with and by handling things as 
that wherein the powers of gods can be manifest. Man may give a ritual 
donation to a god or fail to do so. He may communicate with one or 
another person in accordance with the decrees or requirements of gods 
or he may do it in a godless or principleless way. Hera demanded 
marital chastity, while Aphrodite blessed love which breaks the norms 
set by Hera. Penelope served Hera and refused her service to Aphrodite, 
while Helen, wife of Menelaos, did the opposite. 

Man’s transcendental guilt, which lies in the very grounds of culture, 
is not just his involvement in the works of gods, but also in the movement 
of things and of other men, his co-beings. Accordingly, cult, guilt or 
culture is a milieu which comprises not just the transcendental reality of 
Nature with her gods, but also the immanent reality of things. 


&. Spatio-Temporal Play 


Man participates in Nature’s play, in the language of reality. On the 
grounds of this play things emerge as meaningful. Things, on their part, 
—as Heidegger maintains—assemble transcendental powers of the four- 
some: earth, sky, gods and men in their responsiveness to the other three. 
Things, thus, along with their founding a priori or transcendental back- 
grounds, are all in Nature’s play. What really is this play? 

Things have the aspect of spatial and temporal nearness. Being 
meaningful ‘as the assemblers of the foursome’ alone, things would 
not be at hand present in. our world, if not for Nature’s play which 
‘spaces’ and ‘temporises’ them. Things always are around us. They can 
move away from us or move towards us. And also we can approach 
things or retreat and stay away from them. Briefly, things have the 
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aspect of nearness in a wide sense. Such nearness is their ‘at-handedness’ 
or spatiality and their character of presence or temporality. 

According to Heidegger’s problem of the foursome, things necessarily 
refer to earth, sky, gods and man. Along with this, things necessarily 
have the character of spatiality and temporality. A thing assembles or 
elucidates the transcendental powers of the foursome, thus holding them 
in the light of Jogos in man’s cultural world, Dasein. It, however, is in no 
wise the source of this light. This source is physis’ or Nature’s break- 
through, her play. Nature’s play is spatio-temporal play. 

In the entitative or objective consideration of reality, where reality is 
thought of as consisting of mere things or objects,—an attitude typical 
to sciences—time and space are ‘read off’ from the things or objects. 
Time here is the duration of a moving thing, while space is thing’s out- 
line less the thing. Already Kant, who opened up a way of thought beyond 
mere objectivity or entitativeness, for the first time in the history of 
philosophy, stated that time and space are a priori pre-phenomenal or 
pre-entitative realities: rather than in the objects they were located in 
the subject. They are not ‘read off’ from the things, but are anterior 
to them or as though projected upon them. This projection of subjective 
principles upon the objects rendered them real as spatial and temporal. 

Time and space, according to Heidegger, are implied in Nature’s play, 
rather than in the subject or in human consciousness. To a certain 
extent, Nature is Time and she is Space. Just as is Nature in herself, 
so are Time and Space in themselves ever-concealed. Moreover, just as 
does Nature in herself, so do Time and Space come to light only with 
the things. Time never discloses itself as pure time. Time ‘temporizes’ 
things rendering them temporal, and Space ‘spaces’ things rendering 
them orderly localized in spaces or areas.5° 

Dasein is an articulated and ordered cultural world. This articulated 
order is upheld by Nature’s play, that is, by her orderly spacing and 
temporizing of the entities in the cultural world. Because of Nature’s 
spatio-temporal play, transcendental powers of earth, sky, gods and 
men (with their responsiveness to the first three) can found things or 
rather, let them appear the way they are arranged in Nature’s play. 
With the appearance of things, these powers themselves can appear in 
man’s world. Things appear as spatial or temporal. There are no spaceless 
or timeless entities. Even things which are considered imaginary can be 


8 Fink, Spiel, op. cit., p. 33. 
58 Heidegger, Sprache, op. cit., p. 213. 
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so because of their necessary character of spatiality and temporality. 
Not just entitative realities (of thing§), but also transcendental principles 
of the foursome—in a different way—are involved in Nature’s spatio- 
temporal play. There are no timeless or spaceless cultures. 

Nature’s break-through into the openness of the world is responded 
to by man’s sparing or guarding of its things as they are arranged in 
the light of this break-through—in spatio-temporal play. Always and 
ever man is surrounded by or is handling, manipulating and dealing with 
the things. Involved in Nature’s play, man walks on the earth under 
the elements of the sky. That things around him are always between 
earth and sky; they let man be aware of, and thus responsive to, earth 
and sky. Moreover, they let him be aware of the transcendental guiding 
powers which traverse this openness between earth and sky. These 
powers are gods. The things in man’s world, as well as its transcendental 
principles are marked by a spatio-temporal character. Due to the spatio- 
temporal play of Nature, not just entitative but also transcendental 
realities belong together in this all-unifying and all-revealing event (the 
play). Because of the unity of playing Nature, things are interrelated. 
Some of them are as though selected to be zero-points, according to 
which all other things are located in the sense of their being ‘spaced-in’ 
as well as temporized. “A native home may function as a ‘zero-point’, 
a settlement in which we live. Around it things are situated: fields which 
we cultivate, the creek which flows by and disappears in the distance,” 54 
and so on. The selection of the ‘zero-point’ is not ultimately in man’s 
unrestricted control. Ultimately, it is an outcome of the swaying powers 
of destiny which ‘space-in’ and ‘temporize’ things as zero-points as 
well as those situated by them. The powers of destiny belong in Nature’s 
play. Consequently, it is not the zero-point things that are the ultimate 
points for the orientation of man’s dwelling, but Nature’s spatio-temporal 
play. Doubtlessly, man is fixed to certain spatial and temporal points 
throughout the length of his life; however, whatever point he may occupy 
prior to it, he is a dweller in the openness of Being, in the milieu of 
Nature’s play, transcendental to any point whatsoever. From the milieu 
beyond all points, from the pristine pathlessness of his cultural Dasein, 
man can have his nearness to things: he can encounter them as variously 
situated as regards him—spatially as well as temporally. 

Man, an uncompleted animal, is open to Nature’s play; he is open 
to Time and Space. This openness can be thought of as his running 


5 Fink, Spiel, op. cit., p. 33. 
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forward, his seeking or searching for completedness. Man’s running 
forward, first of all, is his responsiveness to the transcendental powers 
of earth, sky, and gods and his own openness to them, and secondly, 
it is his responsiveness to things as the bearers of the light of the former 
(the transcendental powers), those wherefrom this light is reflected. For 
instance, an edible plant is accepted by early man as a gift of earth, 
sky, and his gods, with himself as the receiver of this gift. This acceptance 
marks the thing accepted with the traits of realness. On the other hand, 
it promotes man on his mission of his self-accomplishment. This thing, 
an edible plant, stands in front of him as held for him in the openness 
of Nature. Such being-held is the approach or advent of Nature’s 
openness, which—when responded to by man—marks him as looking- 
forward, running forward or an adventist himself. Moreover, it marks 
man as maintaining a dynamic distance to things—marks him as 
approaching things or retreating from them. Thereby man partakes in 
the event of ‘spacing in’. 

Since man is essentially an uncompleted being, no thing which he 
approaches grants him completedness. This quasi sets man back into 
pristine or pre-entitative grounds, wherefrom he stepped out to encounter 
things. Thus a forward-looking adventist, who has the character of the 
future, simultaneously is looking backward, and thus he has the character 
of the past. In his rise to completedness and fall back into primaevalness 
he prevails in Nature’s play of ‘temporization’. Such a prevalence is 
his presence in his living present. Man always is in Time and in 
temporal encounter with things. Moreover, by approaching a thing—an 
edible plant—and thus marking it as spatial, man marks himself as 
protruding from the milieu of transspatiality (transentitativeness). In 
this way, he simultaneously dwells in Space (transcendental spatiality) 
and the spatiality of things (immanent spatiality). Because of this, he 
partakes in the event of Space’s (Nature’s) spacing play, by which Space 
‘spaces-in’ things. Briefly, man is a ‘temporizing-spacing’ power—or rather, 
a co-power in Nature’s spatio-temporal play. 

Needless to say, Time is not temporality or Space is not spatiality, 
just as Being is not entitative being. While temporality, spatiality or 
entitativeness always are intermundane, Time and Space are the world 
itself. ““The world is no object. Rather, it is the milieu of all objects, 
the space of all spatialities, and the time of all temporalities.”® 

The Time and Space of Nature break through in man’s world—are 


5 Ibid., p. 23. 
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man’s world. They break through in a concealed way. Revealed are things 
as temporal and spatial, and revealed, in a different way, are the trans- 
cendental powers of earth, sky, gods, and man as their co-player, as 
present in or assembled by the temporality and spatiality of the things. 
Time as Time or Space as Space, just as Nature as Nature, remain con- 
cealed. 

Time and Space together crisscross as a network of ways or trails 
Nature’s openness. They are implicit in Nature’s play, in her movement. 
Heidegger distinguishes Nature’s movement (Bewegung) from the en- 
titative movement by hinting of Nature’s movement as trail-breaking 
(Be-wegung).°® Trail-breaking provides things with temporal-spatial trails, 
on which, first of all, all four transcendental powers acquire mutual 
nearness or interbelonging, and secondly, man encounters his things as 
real in his living environment. “The sameness of spatio-temporal play by 
‘temporizing’ - ‘spacing-in’ breaks trails for the encounter of the four 
milieus of the world: of earth and sky, god and man. This encounter is the 
world’s play.” 5" 

The above consideration of Nature’s play presents a complication. 
Play, on the one hand, is the spatio-temporal play, and on the other, 
the interplay of earth, sky, gods and men. This latter play occurs on 
the grounds of spatio-temporal play, which, again, is reflected and thus 
comes to light in the play of the foursome.®® 

Man’s participation in the world’s or Nature’s play is his seeking for 
completedness and simultaneous drifting back into the shrouds of chaotic 
primordial play—into the source of all things. This rhythmical part- 
icipation of man in Nature’s play is his historicity as being commissioned 
or destined to always be on a search for gods (search for gods here 
means a simultaneous search for earth, sky and his own innermost self). 
Man’s search for his completedness, and thus his search for gods, at the 
same time is his search for Nature’s pristine event of spatio-temporal 
play. This-play releases the play of the foursome and throws things into 
their meanings. Spatio-temporal play is the ground of the transcendental 
powers which mold things as spatio-temporal realities assembling trans- 
cendental powers into sight within man’s Dasein. These grounds thus 
simultaneously are the grounds of things in their very entitativeness or 
realness. 


Heidegger, Sprache, op. cit., p. 198. 
5? Ibid., p. 138. 
8 Cf, Sinn, op cit., p. 138. 
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Spatio-temporal play, the grounds of transcendental as well as immanent 
realities, are the grounds of disclosure. As we have seen previously, such 
a disclosure is primordial language. The language of reality takes ad- 
vantage of man to step into his world and shine there. In language, 
responded to by man, occurs man’s proximity to the transcendental 
powers as well as to things. These proximities are highly different. 
Language, or Nature in her disclosure, is always nearer to man than 
are things, as these presuppose the former. On the other hand, language, 
or Nature in her disclosure, is farther away than any thing, as these 
are disclosed while the former—which discloses the latter—holds itself 
in concealment.®® Things are there and they cease to be, while Nature’s 
play has no beginning nor end. 

Nature’s play is a mighty swaying power. It evokes man’s response to 
the approach and retreat of her spatio-temporal activity and to the 
whirlpool of the foursome powers in which things begin to glare. Man 
has his stead in both of these aspects of Nature’s play—in the pristine 
language of Nature (in language as physis-is-logos, as well as in language 
as logos). By his response to Nature’s language with his cultural or 
historical language, man avails himself as a stead (Da) for Nature’s dual 
play (Sein). 

Man’s availability to Nature’s play, her language, is his continuous 
rise from and fall back into the waves of this play. This marks man 
as constantly beginning or being-born, and simultaneously as constantly 
ending or dying. This strange ultimate situation of man is considered 
by Heidegger as man’s losing of himself in the spiritual Twilight of 
‘Blueness’.©° This losing of oneself, when properly understood, is man’s 
being his innermost self. Such a state is realized by man’s availability to 
become the stead of Being or Nature. The mission of man is not to 
accentuate himself as an entity, but to surrender to that which is most 
fundamental—to Being or Nature. In this surrender, rather than in 
his self-affirmation, consists man’s innermost self, his true greatness. 

To serve Nature in her play—to be great—is to be a man of culture. 
Man alone—non-serving man—is just a shadow of a dream, as Pindar 
says. Godless man is cultureless man. The contemporary consideration of 
man as the author of culture is a failure to understand both: man in his 
innermost self and culture as Nature’s language of self-disclosure. 


° Cf. Fink, Spiel, op. cit., p. 134. 
© Cf. Heidegger, Sprache, op. cit., p. 51. 
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Sally Carrighar (in Wild Heritage) speaks of the culture of sea otters. 
Farley Mowat (in Never Cry Wolf) presents the lives of Arctic tundra 
wolves as endowed with their own culture. Konrad Lorenz (in On 
Aggression) portrays the culture of wild geese. Are these cultures really 
cultures? 

We have seen in an earlier chapter that the lives of intelligent animals 
reveal changes, modifications or experiences and adjustments. No such 
thing can be observed in the animals of rigid instincts or in plants. A 
branch of a tree will always tend toward the sun and a wasp will always 
fly before the headlights of a car. No experiences of disaster would modify 
these activities. An intelligent animal has experiences, on the grounds of 
which it makes changes or adjustments in its ways of life. The sea otter, 
not much more than a century ago, still used to spend a large part of his 
life on land. He bred there and had a home in which his children were 
born and raised. Man’s extensive and incessant hunting of the sea otter 
caused this intelligent animal to leave the habitat which had hitherto 
been his, and start a total sea life—caused him to change his culture. ® 

In spite of this, as we have seen before, in the lives of intelligent 
animals there is no culture. This is so because animals lack any kind of 
a cult. Animal ‘culture’ is a result of a slackening of animal instincts, which 
is evoked by the animals’ becoming caught in the dead-end channels of 
their lives, guided rigidly by their instincts. In such a case, (for instance, 
in sea otters’ becoming threatened by extinction due to man’s hunts) 
intelligent animals are faced by a dilemma to become extinct or to change 
their ways. Faced by such a dilemma, they like men, step back and start 
a new way. They, however, unlike men, do not step all the way back. 
Animal intelligence, the slackened instinct, makes no ‘dip’ into Nature’s 
creative source—a ‘dip’ of transcendental birth-death. Such a dip would 
mean a cult. Intelligent animals step back on their ways, directed to them 
by their instincts, and still within these ways they make a new start—a 
sideline or a new branch of the same way. Man steps back into Nature’s 
creative source, into her openness, her language, which precedes any 
channels, ways, or paths. Moreover, man himself becomes a part of 
Nature’s creative work, her play; he participates in the play of gods.® 


* Cf. Carrighar, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 

® Nature’s play throughout this study must be understood as Nature’s spatio- 
temporal play. This play implies the play of gods, which, again, must be seen as an 
abbreviation for the interplay of the foursome. 
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This aspect, nevertheless, does not grant a characteristic of perfection 
to human culture. It, like that of the intelligent animals, is finite or 
relative. Human culture, however, lends itself to the approach and 
break-through of the infinite transcendental powers, and this precisely 
makes it really a culture. 

Man not only is aware of Nature’s play and the play of her gods; he 
himself belongs actively in it. Man adores his gods, interferes with their 
works or play by his pleas or prayers. He can contribute to the seeming 
struggle of one deity against the other (Artemis against Aphrodite through 
Hippolytus). Man’s active belonging in Nature’s play is his cult. An 
animal is always outside of true culture, as he never ‘dips’ into Nature’s 
play, being always held outside of Nature’s motherly womb on one or 
another channel on the entitative terrain prepared there for him. 

The disclosure of the play of gods within Nature’s play, which takes 
place in man’s cults, in his culture, conceals Nature herself. Nature in 
her concealment is the very grounds of culture’s relativity. Nature or Being 
is “‘veiled disclosure of Being’’.®* Such veiled disclosure of Being, according 
to Heidegger, is the appearance of Being as Nothingness. 

Mythical man already was well aware that all things come and go, 
and only gods are everlasting. However, he knew well that the everlasting 
gods never appear or disclose themselves as subsisting transcendental 
realities: they appear only with the things or in the things as assembled 
by them. The fragility of things ipso facto means the fragility of the 
appearance of gods (their play) or also of Nature’s self-disclosure (her 
play). 

Since Nature is ever-playing, she is constantly bringing forward new 
things to light and thereby she allows gods to appear again and again. 
The relativity of Nature’s and that of gods’ play consist in her—and 
that of gods—disclosure and concealment at the same time. This fluctua- 
tion of Nature’s disclosure and concealment is present in man’s cultural 
world and it thus marks culture as relative. 

-Because of the relativity of Nature’s play in culture, man’s language, 
his response to Nature’s play, to her language, also is permeated by this 
relativity. Because of this, all profound sayings or relays in religious 
cults, in true poetry or art, and in genuine (translogical) thought, are 
obscure: they reveal and conceal at the same time. 

No culture, no cultural language, can exhaustively expose or display 
the very grounds of reality. Because of this, Heidegger’s prominent work 


® Sinn, op. cit., p. 102. 
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on language is called Unterwegs zur Sprache, ‘On the Way Toward 
Language’. This title states that man can never reach the ultimate truth, 
disclose the absolute reality. St. Thomas or Hegel have built up their 
systems of thought with the hue of absoluteness. Heidegger’s scrupulous 
and meticulous inquiry into the backgrounds of the philosophical principles 
of all ‘absolutistic’ or totalitarian philosophical systems finds that these 
backgrounds are permeated by obscurities in their clarities and by lively 
fluctuation in their ultimate firmness—tfinds that these grounds (Grund) 
are abysmal (Abgrund). Man’s cultural language is constantly on the 
way toward the language of reality, which itself remains silent in its 
speech or withdraws in its approach. Man’s culture, in order to be truly 
culture, must maintain the rhythmics of disclosure-concealment. 

Great cultures or civilizations of Earth, including our own technological 
civilization, throughout the history of humanity each seemed to perma- 
nently gain the upper hand over Nature. They, however, inevitably one 
after another fell down, like anything alive, ending in ashes from which 
a new cultural phoenix rose in order to fall again. The meaning of a 
culture—any culture—is not to overcome Nature, but to become woven 
into the flickering fabric of her play. This is culture’s relativity. This 
insignificance of culture can be felt in reading the words of Donald John 
Hall, displaying the character of an Indian tribe which dwells in the 
area of Glen Canyon on the banks of the Colorado River: 


None but Indians have ever lived in this country, and they exist only as a part of 
it. They have never attempted to assert themselves, but have grown up in it like the 
trees. It is their food, their drink, their religion, and their life. Their songs and 
prayers are all of the earth, the sky, and the rain. They never struggle with it, but 
use it to help them only as a part of themselves. They pass through it silently, 
leaving as little trace as sunlight through wind.“ 


* Eliot Porter, The Place No One Knew (Sierra Club* Ballantine Books, 1968), 
p. 50. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE GREATNESS OF MAN 


My life in Europe, and the years spent in North America, convinced me 
that contemporary technological man, who seems to be unequaled in the 
strength of his life and in the almost unquestionable truth of his insights 
and outlooks,—stands on very shaky grounds.1 To a superficial glance 
modern life seems to be firm. As soon, however, as one asks the 
most elementary questions about morals, the meaning of culture, about 
Nature’s hidden face beyond the rich diversity of peripheral things, about 
man’s ultimate mission or about the basic religious principles, one imme- 
diately notices how shallow, uncertain, disconnected or disunified, and 
how confused and chaotic are the fundamental insights of contemporary 
man. One would inevitably notice the feebleness, rather than strength, 
and shallowness, rather than depth of the cornerstones of the modern 
cultural world. This world is as strong as is a giant excavation machine, 
and it lacks the inner strength or integrity (a soul) just as the same 
machine does. 


1. The Wail of a Dead Tree 


Being aware of the fragility of the modern world, already in my initial 
days at the university, I began in an increasingly intensified way my search 
for the absent gods. The reading of history, especially the ancient mythical, 
and especially my youth spent among the earthbound people of Lithuania, 
who maintained longer than any other nation the early ways of life, 
helped me to form an insight into an inwardly strong life—a life on the 
motherly earth under the heavenly gods of Nature. 


* Here and there the inserted personal notes in the course of the present study 
doubtlessly will strike some readers as an indication of lack of scholarly strictness. 
The aim of this study, however, is not to conform with the scholarly standards, 
but to convey the theme of a search for gods as clearly as this can be done. As long 
as a personal note contributes in any way whatsoever to this basic aim, it is not 
shied away from. 
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I spent one year under the rule of Stalin, one under that of Hitler, 
and several decades under the democratic freedom of America. Ruthless 
Stalin considered the doctrine of Communism a detailed blueprint for 
the way of life of everyone on the face of the earth. Any human or world 
problem from A to Z, according to the apostles of Communism, is worked 
out by the ‘geniuses’ of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. Anyone who 
fails to blindly conform to the doctrine of Communism, must be driven 
to it like cattle to pasture. Anyone who shows resistance or animosity to 
this doctrine must be mercilessly eliminated. And Stalin was consistent 
in his convictions: he gave no individual initiative to man’s ordering of 
his own life. I witnessed a mass deportation of about thirty-five per cent 
of a large Lithuanian town, where I lived then. The deportation took 
place at the dawn of a June morning. From the window of a student 
dormitory I watched hundreds of dump trucks filled with people most 
of whom were dressed in pyjamas (they had only 2 hours time to get 
ready), with suitcases or often just bundles of their possessions, wrapped 
into blankets and tied with ropes, guarded by two armed red militia 
men on each truck. These captives were taken to the railroad station, 
from where they went to various parts of Soviet Russia, the ‘land of 
freedom’. None of the families went conjointly. Often the husband was 
sent to a town a thousand or more miles away from the town to which 
his spouse was destined to go. Also, children over 15 years of age had 
a different destination than their parents. No information was given to 
any member of a family concerning the whereabouts of the rest of the 
family. Some people succeeded in getting back home only after the 
liberation of large portions of European Russia by the German army. 
Liberated, they began to search for their families. Some had success; 
some only partial; and the others never traced out the destinies of their kin. 

The above facts serve to show a total misconception of man and of 
the mission of his life. They show to what extent humanity may become 
exposed to a merciless and heartless social machinery which treats living 
souls in the same way as a coal-mining machine delivering coal on a 
conveyor belt to where it can be best utilized. The Communistic social 
machine places everyone into a cell, where he can be useful to the 
Communistically structured world. There were (and still are) uncountable 
cases where deported people were placed to work in inhuman conditions 
and died by thousands. The build-up of the Communist empire was what 
really mattered; the individual suffering, slavery: and death were of no 
consequence. The great work of literature, Doctor Zhivago, picturesquely 
and dramatically presents to us that in the Communist empire of Russia, 
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individual happiness, interests, inclinations, desires or enthusiasm do not 
matter. Throughout the whole novel, an unanswered question hangs in 
the air: what does matter? If Communism means the freedom of everyone, 
and if everyone is capsuled into a-cell with no possibility of individual 
initiative for anything, what, then, is Communistic freedom? 

I must mention here just one case, namely that of my uncle, who was 
deported to Siberia. With many others like he, he dragged logs by ropes, 
against the current of a stream, to a sawmill. All these deportees, by the 
way, were publicly (in the news media) called volunteers, who enthu- 
Siastically joined these works to build up the Communist future and 
might. There were no shelters provided for these ‘enthusiastic volunteers’ 
in spite of the severe Siberian climate. Each received a canvas in which 
he wrapped himself for the night. Also, each received a fish, which he 
had to cook, after 16 hours of workday, and eat it before bedtime, 
saving the ‘bouillon’ for breakfast. There was no lunch or lunchtime. 
Luckily, my uncle ended up with a rupture and was sent back home to 
Lithuania, and thus was one of the very few who survived these severe 
conditions of life where individual comforts do not matter, only the 
build-up of Communist empire matters. 

In the wake of extensive publicity regarding Hitler’s National Socialism, 
I consider it superfluous to say here anything more but to mention it. 
Nazism is still heavily ‘bombarded’ especially on television programmes 
around the globe, while the disgrace of men and nations, still carried 
on by Communism, is practically undebated or treated with silk gloves. 

Both of these inhuman systems—Communism and Nazism—when 
viewed from their ultimate aims, strangely, have man as their ideal. 
Communistic man is one who devotes himself, selflessly or rather blindly, 
to the accomplishment or realization of a ‘perfect’ society of ideal social- 
ism. All others, who instead seek to maintain their own personal or 
individual ideals or to cultivate their own moral standards, their own 
thought or interpretation of reality, must be eliminated or mechanically 
placed into the yoke of the Communistic machinery. Analogically, Nazism 
aimed to evolve racially higher or superior humans by selecting and 
promoting physically and spiritually prominent individuals and simul- 
taneously by eliminating the weaklings and feeble-minded or by sub- 
jugating them to supermen, “the blond beasts”, as Nietzsche says. 

Both of these systems which shook up the world recently—with 
Communism still doing so—in their very core are anthropocentric: man 
is their aim. He is the highest reality. Everything else serves him in his 
most illustrious enterprises. 
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A few years spent in Western Europe, and a few decades in America 
showed me that Western democracy differs from the totalitarian systems 
mentioned above, by not imposing a system, worked out or elaborated 
in detail, upon society. Here, society itself—or rather the majority of its 
members—chooses its aims and ways. In spite of a whole array of indi- 
vidual aims and interests, one thing is common in or typical to all versions 
of democracy in the Western world. This is the attempt to make all the 
values in the natural as well as cultural world available to every member 
of free democratic society. Ideal democratic society will be realized when 
its every member will have equal access to everything that is good or 
desirable—to all values. This attitude obviously assumes that man is 
the heart of reality, and that everything else in the world must be made 
subordinate or servile to man. In other words, the democratic system 
unquestionably is anthropocentric. 

Because of this, even though methods vary, in principle, Western 
Democracy coincides with the eradicated Nazism and Communism, which 
is still riding high. The anthropocentric modern world underlines man as 
the highest reality. Gods are outcasts and Nature or her play is made 
subordinate to man as an abundant resource of potentialities consisting 
of unbridled, orderless, chaotic or confused elemental powers which are 
used, ordered, tamed and thereby elevated to a higher, that is ‘cultural’, 
level by man. 

The anthropocentric—godless or Natureless—world founds and inter- 
prets everything from the standpoint of man. This would seem to suggest 
that man is a well established and self-sufficient fundamental reality. Is 
it so? This—to say the least—is very questionable. There are systems or 
theories of man; all of which fail to expose man as the self-sufficient 
fundamental reality. Moreover, everything in the world—including these 
theories—points to man as striving towards his ultimate aim. These 
theories, to a great extent, determine man’s ideal and outline his way 
to it. Which are the standards or firm points according to which man’s 
ideal, and the way to it, are determined? They can only be found or 
discovered in, or elaborated from, man. This is so because the modern 
world principally and essentially is godless. Even though the Almighty 
God is still maintained or referred to in the modern world, practically, 
however, He must stay out of man’s ways or roads, stay out of his projects 
without interfering with them. Whenever an individual, a society, a 
corporation, institution, a nation or the whole of humanity undertakes a 
certain project, it principally does not consult the Holy Scriptures or 
some ecclesiastical authorities to justify this enterprise. It exclusively 
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takes into consideration the interests and the well-being of man—of 
some or all men. 

In the wake of the world-wide anthropocentric standing of humanity, 
I—by seeing the lack of a firm background or a firm backbone for such 
a standing—already in the early phase of my higher education, chose a 
way of a search for firmer and more dependable principles—a search for 
gods—needed for modern man to best accomplish the mission of the 
way of his being—his cultural way. 

During my university studies I was mostly attracted by Heidegger’s 
thought, and parallel with it I became interested in the mythical inter- 
pretations of Nature. These individualistically chosen cultural fields, with 
faithful adherence to them helped me to attain expertise in an area for 
which there was no call in the colleges or universities of the United 
States of America or Canada. 

Without any job in the institutions of higher education or anywhere 
else in the intellectual field, I had to support my family and myself by 
manual work. Only during the rare moments left over from earning my 
livelihood did I have some chance for creative writing. My way of life was 
(and still is) a hard and whole series of forces, comparable to gusty winds, 
debarred me from the way of my life’s mission. In spite of this, there are 
very few persons on the North American continent who maintain with 
such consistency and faithfulness an adherence to this way—the way 
of a search for gods. Very few, besides me, are aware of modern man’s 
godlessness and hold a vigil, waiting for the dawn of future gods, the 
gods of future humanity. 

These few mentions of my way of life are meant here to place modern 
mans’ standing against reality’s transcendental background in order to 
re-acquire a glance into the true mission of man’s life, lost by con- 
temporary anthropocentrically orientated man. By identifying contempor- 
ary man’s standing and by placing it against the transcendental background, 
I become quasi a krivis (a highpriest in the society of the ancient Lithu- 
anians) of modern humanity, who prepares modern man for the advent 
of the future gods. Since in our contemporary times these gods are still 
absent—not just as regards humanity, but also as regards me, myself— 
I am a krivis of contemporary godless man. 

From all of what was said above, it is clear that in no wise I am a 
‘progressive’ culturalist. On the contrary, I am intensely and enthusiastic- 
ally looking back into the most ancient principles of reality. Nevertheless, 
I am just as intensely and enthusiastically concerned with the outcome 
of the most recent developments of genuine contemporary thought. Look- 
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ing onward through this outcome beyond its landmarks, I am looking 
into the blue dawn of future gods. 

My interests being long outmoded and simultaneously not as yet arrived 
or born have the hues of insignificance, of the greyness of the past 
withered long ago and simultaneously they have the striking glare of rain- 
bow colors—oncoming, distant and unrealistic. My first memory presents 
me as a wailing dead tree standing on a vast hillside. In this same dream 
(constituting my first memory) I was well aware that this wailing remained 
with me during the millions of years of growth and development of our 
animal ancestors. It stayed with me during millennia of growth and 
development of mankind in the way of prayers, clamor, laughter, songs, 
hymns, angry arguments or comforting gentle words which lasted from 
generation to generation, from year to year, from day to day. 

All my life, since the day of my birth, remained a continuous wailing 
of a dead tree—a sound which speaks of lack, of want, of guilt, of un- 
completedness, of a bright star and of never ending play. This sound can 
be found in sands blown by the winds, in waters falling from the clouds 
or whirling in foaming rapids of creeks or rivers, in the hum of bees, 
in the song of birds, in the call of coyotes and, most of all, in the ritual 
hymns of men, in their stories told, songs sung, in their burial speeches, 
in their sufferings, joys, laughter, conversations or lamentations. 

In the sound of a dead tree, the sounds of gods who form and stir 
up the events in Nature and sway in the world of cultures can be heard. 
The wail of a dead tree—an insignificant sound—expresses Nature’s 
boundless and holy play which evolves everything by casting it, like a 
dice, onto the face of the earth. In the falling drops of water, in the 
motion of the first organic cell, in the beat of the first heart, in the glare 
of the first eye, in the thought of a wise man—everywhere there is the 
same surely understandable and yet always elusive grant event—Nature’s 
play. The aim of my study is to give an impression of this event, to 
which I surrendered my whole life, all my days. 

An inquiry into Nature’s play is an inquiry into the works of the 
gods—harming, frightening and benevolent, blessing. Such an inquiry is 
no philosophy. ‘‘Man and the world are attainable to philosophical thought, 
but gods are not.” 2 The present study, rather than being philosophical, 
is trans- or pre-philosophical. It inevitably carries mythical hues in itself. 

Because of this, my ‘philosophical’ interests or thoughts may be termed 
a failure or maladjustment to a ‘truly’ philosophical thought, as is main- 


? Fink, Spiel, op. cit., p. 144. 
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tained in the wide circles of contemporary thought, especially in 
North America’s universities. My writings (Earth and Gods, Great- 
ness and Philosophy and a few articles in various periodicals) and 
even my letters of application for a teaching position in various depart- 
ments of philosophy, my personal letters to a few well established 
philosophers in their universities, or a few lectures I have given in some 
universities or colleges—all have appeared to any common sense philo- 
sopher to be chaotic, confused, mixed with imaginative, emotional and 
often extravagant errings rather than being ‘sober’ thought. Throughout 
all my days of life I remained a person giving the above impression to 
any ‘steel trap minded’, logical thinkers within or without the academic 
world. Moreover, I know by now that I will remain such until the end 
of my days. No institution of higher education has ever made a discovery 
of my innermost worth of thought and thus no teaching position nor a 
grant supporting my writing was ever offered to me. 

The above information is not as much a complaint as it is an attempt 
to show that our modern world is firmly sure about its unquestionably 
right or true stance, and consequently that it cannot have any tolerance 
for any far going turnover of present insights, outlooks, or thought. 

My prime concern was, and still is, an attempt to gain an insight 
into the pristine grounds from which all cultures get their start and the 
strength of their development. Through such an attempt, I hope to 
find a way for the rejuvenation and revitalization of our world’s culture. 
This hope is based on an open response to the future gods. 

My search for gods inevitably and necessarily is an erring. However, 
such an erring is in no wise of an errare humanum est kind, that is, it 
is not man’s affair, but rather an erring, or a play, in Nature herself. 
Nature’s playgrounds are man’s cultural straying-grounds—are his 
response to Nature’s play.* A genuine search for gods is not accomplished 
in meditation or writing. Occurring in the events of the living world, it 
principally takes place in man’s very dwelling and in his words, which 
primarily are poetical, being rooted in his living world. 

In the year 1963 I tried to establish Medeine’s Village on the Nechako 
River, 50 miles east of Prince George, B.C. My idea of a dwelling 
under a responsive sway of gods was emphasized by the name of the 
village, the name of the archaic Lithuanian goddess of forests and their 
gifts, Medeine. My present study is merely a locutive substitute for 


° Cf. Zigmunt Adamezewski, “Martin Heidegger and Man’s Way To Be”, in 
Man and World, I, 3 (1968), p. 367. 
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dwelling way to serve gods—withdrawn gods who point out the advent 
of the gods of the future. Because of this, my study is bound to emphasize 
godlessness, while dwelling principally is godly. Godlessness means a 
lack of a life responsive to gods. Because of this, across the sentences 
of my present study falls the ‘unrealistic’ dark night of the ancient godly 
world along with the just as much ‘unrealistic’ bluish dawn of tomorrow. 
My writing is an insignificant and yet ageless wail of a dead tree. 

All that has been said in this chapter so far sufficiently clarifies my 
reluctance in using conventional philosophical principles or concepts. 
The most ‘powerful’ traditional philosophical concepts of spirit and 
matter along with substance and accidences or subject and object, and 
also ‘fundamental’ principles of reality or thought have no constructive 
place in the chapters of this book. In its every line, however, the reality 
is sought which lies beyond all the cornerstones, mentioned or not 
mentioned here, of a build-up of any classical philosophical system. 

Rather than being a philosopher, I may deem to be a krivis, a holy 
man of archaic Lithuanian society. Born in Pittsburgh, the steel city 
of North America, I was taken by my parents to Lithuania, their ancestral 
home, to become the apprentice of the last krivis, my grandfather, who 
preserved in himself the basic features of the archaic Lithuanian faith, 
and who thus was the last mediator between the withdrawn gods and 
his society. Wide circles of the conservative Lithuanian community 
around his place used to come to him for council concerning the problems 
of the seasons, major events, personal conflicts, legal disagreements, 
and most of all, of the viewpoints concerning the ever-obscure dominance 
or sway of the gods, which to him was incorporated in the sway of 
God Almighty. 

While my grandfather constructively belonged to his society and 
worked from the backgrounds of their gods—his and his society’s—I 
stand alone under a godless sky. The ancient gods are withdrawn and 
no longer effective, the future gods are still afar, patiently waiting for 
man’s renewed responses. The atmosphere of godlessness prevails might- 
ily over the heads of modern society. Instead, thus of being a mediator 
between gods and society, I—if anything—can be only a mediator 
between godlessness, as an open milieu pervaded by the still imperceptible 
wail of the oncoming gods of future, and anthropocentric man who 
principally is not aware even of his own godlessness. 

Blasts of heavy hammers, smoking chimneys of various mills or 
factories, the sounds of thousands of kinds of motors, crowded streets 
of cities, asphalted, bare of trees or grass, with waters and air polluted— 
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all this speaks of the staggering dominance of man, and of the hushed 
and unnoticeable absence of the gods, who—in spite of their absence— 
are just as real (if not more so) than the presence of man’s ruling works. 

The above consideration boils down to the fact that I still am no 
krivis, because in our godless times a servant of a god is not possible. 
Today, the days of krivis’ are gone. Nevertheless, as an admirer and 
disciple of the last krivis I carry a krivis’ mark upon myself. This mark 
sets me as a renegade or an outcast in the cultural world, and in it my 
cultural loneliness is founded. 

My cultural situation makes my book a book for everyone, as we 
all stand under a godless sky, and because of this, we, in our inner- 
most selves, are the searchers for gods. However, since the majority 
of people of our society ignore our godlessness, my book is bound to 
be overlooked, misunderstood and rejected by all. Anyone adhering to 
the stylish scientific ways of thinking is, before he even starts reading 
my book, closed to its thoughts. The opening of this book must be 
a follow-up of the openness of one’s own mind. Only an open mind 
can be a toothful mouth for the nutrition supplied by this book. For 
a toothless mind—even though it may have a good set of logical dentures, 
universally acquirable, this book will remain closed even though it is 
opened. Only a toothful mind can merge with or participate in the 
thought of future, which principally is not initiated by this book, but 
is implicit in Nature’s play, the birth-bed of cultures. 


2. The Event of Philosophy 


In no wise is the present study a sole venture on the way of a search 
for gods. Contemporary existential philosophies, to a great extent, and 
most of all that of Heidegger and his school, are concerned with the 
search for the ultimate principles, forgotten and dropped since the 
early times of Western thought; they are concerned with the principles 
of the transphilosophical thought of the future.* 

Plato was the first to grant an entitative character to the transcendental 
principles of earlier thought. He thought of gods as ideas. Even though 
he maintained ideas as transcendental realities, he presented them as 
ideal and thus absolute entities. By substituting gods, the playing or 


* For this whole section refer to the author’s Greatness and Philosophy, op. cit. 
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dynamic principles of reality (Nature), who essentially conceal them- 
selves by revealing themselves in things,—by substituting them with 
ideas as absolutely revealed and static, Plato abandons the logos of 
Nature (of physis) in her play. Transcendental principles, variously 
sparkling by flaming up and dying in things, with Plato become static 
structures of immovable absolute principles, the ideas. This means that 
Nature, as the birth-bed of the rising and falling of the ultimate principles 
here becomes useless and meaningless, since these principles or ideas 
do not rise or fall: they prevail eternally. Nature (physis) not only 
loses her transcendental character, but becomes demoted to mere matter, 
a beingless non-reality which, however, has significance in the make-up 
of entitative reality by being the milieu from which the light of ideas 
evolves things, realities born by their participation in the power of 
ideas. Instead of physis-is-logos (Nature’s play) Plato maintains logos 
alone which consists of complex groups of ideas, which even though 
transcendental or trans-entitative have the character or characteristics 
of ideal or perfect entities. 

Aristotle and St. Thomas replaced Plato’s idealism with the reality 
of things alone. Instead of the transcendental entities of ideas, Aristotle 
and St. Thomas maintained things as having essences in themselves. 
These essences are quasi ideas implied in things. In this way, these two 
great thinkers and their schools abandoned not only Nature (physis) 
but also logos. According to them, reality consists of mere things which 
differ due to the differences of their essences or their substances. The 
things with a more intense essence or substance are superior to or are 
more real or entitative than those with a less intense essence. The supreme 
entity or thing is the first mover or God, the absolute being, originator 
of all other things or entities. This immanent philosophy (or philosophies) 
are substantialistic. 

Descartes’ rationalism brought out trans-entitative realities again by 
his trans-substantialistic ideas. The English empiricists, Berkeley, for 
instance, discovered empirical, instead of rational, ideas which were not 
sensual impressions of things which we would observe or experience, 
but which are the pre-suppositions of things or which render them 
possible. These ideas are empirical presuppositions of things and thus 
they are pre-entitative or transcendental realities. 

While Descartes can be said to have recovered or restored in his own 
way the transcendental reality of logos, complex ordering rationalistic 
powers, Berkeley can be said to have rediscovered in his own way the 
transcendental reality of physis or Nature, empirical pre-entitative or 
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presubstantialistic ordering powers. Both rediscovered these transcen- 
dental principles as being located in man, in his consciousness. Thus they 
both are manifest philosophers of anthropocentricity. 

Kant maintains the transcendental reality of subject as the harmonious 
whole of transcendental principles a priori which found and form things. 
On the other hand, he stresses the transcendental (pre-entitative) reality 
of Nature as the thing-in-itself (Ding-an-sich). Thus, he quasi restores 
the ancient physis-is-logos, however, by the priority he is giving to 
subjectivity (to human consciousness), he emphasizes logos over physis, 
mind over Nature. Moreover, his logos (mind) is logos (or mind) in 
man. In this way, the Kantian rediscovery of physis-is-logos takes the 
emphasis which the ancient pre-Socratic philosophers maintained on 
physis or Nature and places it on logos, qua human logos. Thus Kantian 
philosophy is anthropocentric, and because of this, it ignores the trans- 
cendental event of Nature’s play. 

We could say that Heidegger is deeply interested in the consciousness 
(subject or logos), but not as primarily located in man, but in man’s 
cultural world, his Dasein. Only by his responsiveness to the logos or 
the consciousness of the world or Nature, is man the place of logos. 
The primacy of consciousness in Nature makes her the ruler or domi- 
nator of man’s consciousness; moreover, of his cultural world. The 
logos of man’s world, his culture, is the stead (Da) of Nature’s (Being’s) 
event or play. 

Contemporary psychology, to a great extent, can be seen as standing 
in the neighborhood of Heidegger’s thought due to its treating Dasein, 
the logos of reality, as subconsciousness. Subconsciousness here (especially 
in the psychology of Jung) is in no wise man’s individual possession or 
property, but rather vice versa: we, conscious beings, are all held in 
the sway of subconsciousness, the play of Nature’s principles, the play of 
archetypes. 

A search for gods cannot be initiated or located in our mind, in 
human fancy or imagination, in his willful acts; nor can it be accomplished 
by exclusively ‘reading’ it off the things or basing it there. In other 
words, the search for gods is neither subjective nor objective; it is 
anterior to either. The search for gods can be located or performed in 
subconsciousness or its powers properly understood. The structure of 
subconsciousness is the structure of our living world, in which we live 
our days and accomplish our mission responsive to it. Subconsciousness 
(our world) never is static, never absolutely accomplished. It always is 
living and playful: it is Nature’s play. 
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3. Rational and Transcendental Ethics 


In contemporary anthropocentric society, principally there are no 
great men, nor can there be any heroes. If man is the highest reality 
and if men are equal, how can one be greater than the others or how 
can there be any heroes? 

Of course, we constantly speak of great men and often we proclaim 
some men heroes or their works heroic. In the contemporary world 
greatness or heroism is not centered in an individual himself. That would 
not be ‘democratic’! Those who serve their society, their nation or 
humanity are called great. Those who die or risk their lives for their 
fellow men, for their society, nation or humanity are heroic. This means 
that in our anthropocentric world to be great or heroic is to serve, to 
work for, or altruistically devote oneself to the well-being of all or of 
the majority of people. 

Throughout the ages the majority or crowds have sought the easy 
life, comfort, entertainment, pleasures; they often were interested in 
new discoveries, in scientific or technological inventions or devices pro- 
viding them with all kinds of conveniences or commodities, in sensational, 
captivating events, and so on. If today anyone would seek for himself 
the above mentioned ‘democratic’ values, he would be neither great nor 
a hero. Whenever he does this for the others, especially with a bit of 
self-sacrifice, he is a great man or a hero. 

This above noted ethical attitude quite obviously owes itself to 
universal application of the main ethical principle of Kant, the so- 
called categorical imperative. According to this imperative, man cannot 
do anything to others that he would not like to have done to himself 
by the others. The motives of man’s actions must be seen as the maxims 
of the actions of everyone else. According to the Kantian categorical 
imperative, man and not any god is the ultimate ethical principle. 
Because of this, the Kantian and thus our democratic ethics are truly 
anthropocentric. 

A sincere inquiry into archaic or mythical society’s structure, against 
current opinions, would find it democratic, first of all, because in the 
early times there was no nobility or class of priviledged ones on the level 
of purely human worth. Only in much later cultural phases did such 
an elite of society develop. The early elite was not seeking well-being 
or luxuries for itself. Only at the end of cultural growth did such a 
(now decaying) nobility become a historical fact. 
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Great men or the people of the elite in the early mythical times 
were those who served principally not men—be they themselves or 
their fellow men—but their gods. Of course, they were concerned with 
the well-being of their people, but they knew that such well-being or 
happiness is necessarily an outcome of man serving his gods. 

Early ethics is god-centered rather than man-centered. This means 
that it is rooted in cult and thus it is always cultural ethics. When ethics 
is rooted in the categorical imperative—democratic ethics of today—it is 
cult-less or godless and thus principally it is cultureless. 

The life of contemporary anthropocentric man is guided and regulated 
by man-formulated (if not necessarily man-made) codes. Such codes 
can be, and often are, substituted by new ones. At times they are rejected 
without an adequate substitute. The latter case leads into anarchy. 
There have been numerous cases in modern history where such anarchy 
took place. Of course, these cases necessarily had to be remedied by 
establishing and by formulating new moral or legal codes. 

Today we are experiencing upheavals against the hitherto highly res- 
pected democratic principles or codes. These upheavals are caused 
mainly by irresponsible or immature people, who to a great extent are 
encouraged, inspired and promoted by the very enemies of Western 
democracy, seeking the collapse of the fortresses of the free world. As 
we will see later, there also are some deep-seated motives calling for 
the rejection of prevailing ethical codes. These motives may be of cultural 
importance; however, as long as they do not step out into present-day 
cultural situations with constructively formulated new codes, but merely 
oppose or reject the existing ones, they are negative or anarchistic. One 
of the principal aims of the present study is to bring into sight a 
healthy and rejuvenating orientation within our anthropocentric ethics 
which rapidly is becoming more and more risky and dangerous. 

It must be stressed here without much delay that the mythical theo- 
centric society was not at all undemocratic in the proper sense of the 
word. The great or heroic men of the archaic world—for instance the 
Egyptian pharaohs in Egypt’s strong cultural times—were unquestionably 
serving their people or nation. However, the democratic aspect of the 
archaic world was not a striving for the well-being of society. It rather 
was a seeking to help society on its way towards a meaningful or full life 
under their gods. Mythical democracy consisted in an enthusiastic particip- 
ation of all men in the divine play of reality—in the works of gods. 
Great or heroic men of the ancient world themselves were principally 
concerned with their mission of mediating between the gods and their 
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people. Mediation often meant self-denial or even sacrifice. Sacrifice 
here means enthusiasm in its most genuine sense, “In enthusiasm occurs 
the self-excess of human existence in allowing oneself to be taken by 
a god”; enthusiasm means man’s permitting of himself to become the 
booty of the gods.® The strength of self-denial with the genuine Enthusiasm 
is the mark of greatness or heroism. Divine flames brought forward by 
the self-exposure of a great man to gods—by his being hit by Zeus’: 
thunderbolt—are accessible to crowds, to men who lack the strength 
of a great man. Godly flames, made milder by their flaming in the 
works of great men rather than in the flames of the essence of gods, 
arrange the crowds by setting them on their ways in their living days. 
Such an arrangement provides them with their orientation in their world, 
with their ethical codes. Godly flames, transmitted to the crowds by 
the great men, affect them like an electric current affecting the magnetic 
particles within ‘chaotic’ iron, granting to it the quality of organization 
or orientation as a magnet—oriented firmly toward the North Pole. In 
mythical society such an orientation was its being directed toward Nature 
and her gods. 

Days, where a society or nation receives the standards of its gods, 
transmitted to it by its great men, are days of festivity. In the centre of 
the festivity stands not the great man but a god. The early meaning of the 
days of festivity meant days of cult. During these days men sat at the 
tables together with their gods—sat at the altars of their gods. The 
rites of pouring wine or burning the best parts of slaughtered animals 
on the altars (the tables) meant the serving of gods with the goods of 
the human world. When the gods were served, men could sit at their 
tables (altars) and partake in their meals. 

The dramas of the ancient world present the lives of the great men 
by presenting them as exposed to or as involved in the play of the gods. 
The drama of Osiris’ birth and death was not a play for man’s enter- 
tainment; it was principally a cult. The most striking play of this drama 
took place during the burial rites of a deceased Egyptian pharaoh. Here 
the pharaoh himself was a god—the god Osiris as incarnated in the 
king and thus as present in the finite world of men. After his death, 
the pharaoh merges with the eternal god Osiris, and dwells as a god 
forever. Osiris in his birth-death-rebirth uses the birth-death-rebirth of 
the pharaoh, the great man of his nation, as the vehicle to manifest his 


®> Eugen Fink, Vom Wesen des Enthusiasmus, op. cit., p. 26. 
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striking transcendental event which held all Egyptian culture on firm 
divine grounds. 

Ancient Greek dramas, too, involved a human hero as the partaker 
in the works or play of the gods. In these dramas, the actor or player 
wore a mask on his face. This mask transformed him into a godly or 
demoniac power. Only in such a transformation was he able to construct- 
ively interfere with the play of gods and either remove their harmful 
acts from society or turn their favorable acts toward it. In either way, 
a great man is a mediator between the gods and men, and he is, in a 
most essential sense, a servant of his people. The Egyptian nation, 
partaking in the drama of the burial of its king, became aware, just 
as did the Greek people, partaking in their sacred plays during their 
festivities, of the awesome powers above things and men, and they 
obtained a clear orientation on their ways in their cultural world (their 
Dasein), the ways arranged for them by their gods. 

These dramas were mythical religion, poetry and thought all in one; 
briefly—they were a culture. Culture principally does not elevate one 
man above the others, but brings all men closer to their gods. A true 
servant of human society, and thus a fundamentally democratic ruler, 
is one who arranges and co-ordinates his people ‘on the ways towards 
their gods. 

Contemporary democratic society is typical of the mutual interdepen- 
dence of all people. Here each one mutually serves the others contributing 
thus to their mutual well-being. Mythical democratic society, on the 
contrary, tended to stress man’s strength in his standing on his own 
feet and being thus the master of the world of his things. Simultaneously, 
however, such a society stressed man’s being mastered by the gods. A 
mythical great man is the slave of no man, yet a faithful servant of his 
gods. 

The ancient Lithuanians settled down in huge forests on both sides 
of the Nemunas, Neris and Nevezys—three large rivers, east of the 
Baltic Sea. In these scarcely passable forests they cleared their fields, 
built their log homes, made their utensils, domesticated their animals, 
sewed their garments from furs and linen, made their footwear of linden 
bark, cowhide or willow wood, and so on. Each homesteader stood in 
a very intimate and cordial relation with the others. They all enthusiastic- 
ally participated in the days of festivity; they fought for their land and 
freedom; they helped each other in work which required more hands. 
However, each of these homesteaders took pride in providing himself 
with all he needed. ‘‘Anyone called rich among them was the one who 
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did not require anything from the others.” ® A rich man in subsequent 
societies was precisely the one who depended on servants or slaves, 
without being willing or able to provide for his own needs. 

Being the master in his homestead, a man simultaneously was the 
guardian of the divine hand over all of his things, acquired through his 
hard labour and skill. Not for an instant did he consider himself a 
self-centered supreme reality even on his own cleared land and in his 
own structured shelters. He knew well that all his possessions, his fields, 
buildings, utensils, animals, plants and so on, were principally the gifts 
of his gods, which, these gifts, were attained by his responsive co-oper- 
ation in the works of his gods. This is why the best of anything he used 
to bring from forests, rivers, his own fields or barns, was ritually donated 
(returned) to the gods. By such a sacrificial gift (duonia), he became a 
co-user of these goods. This means that on the grounds of cult—culturally 
—man may become the user and possessor of Nature’s goods. Possessor 
in the pristine sense means guardian of the possessions of gods. 

Not all the gods were on mythical man’s side; some were hostile, 
unfriendly, pernicious, or wicked toward him. By his own human strength 
alone he was incapable of resisting the harm of these gods. He could 
do so only with the help of his friendly or benevolent gods. 

In hard situations of life, when the heavens were against all efforts 
of an ancient Lithuanian, he could always turn to Dalia, the goddess 
of destiny, a Lithuanian Moira who protected everyone’s lot. According 
to the decrees of destiny, no one of men deserves to be completely 
crushed. Everyone has some of the godly powers of Nature standing 
on his side. Dalia never abandons or forsakes anyone completely. 

Dalia, one common goddess, guardian of destinies of all men, of 
all nations, was mostly referred to by the Lithuanians as ‘my Dalia!’ 
This is analogical to the Roman Fortuna, the goddess of success of all 
men. This goddess was referred to as ‘my Fortuna’ by the Romans. 
Even in today’s understanding of God, the God of all, we nevertheless 
refer to Him as ‘my God!’. Dalia, Fortuna or God cares for all and for 
everyone, just as the sun shining over all the landscape and gently 
warming everything that grows or lives in this landscape separately. 
Dalia, goddess of destiny in the archaic Lithuanian world, when she is 
understood as caring for me or turning her attention, her face, to me, 
is ‘my Dalia’. My Dalia stands with me in my troubled situations and 
guides me on my ways. 


5 Daukantas, op. cit., p. 56. 
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To elucidate Dalia and my Dalia of the mythical world, we can 
here draw a parallel with the subconscious in the field of psychoanalysis. 
According to this psychology, the subconscious belongs to the whole 
nation or all the people of a certain cultural phase, and simultaneously 
it belongs to everyone in the nation or in this cultural phase. The sub- 
conscious soul is the Nation’s soul as well as my soul in which I stand. 
We can add here that the subconscious is Nature’s play as having me 
involved in itself. Ultimately speaking, my subconscious does not belong 
to me—to my consciousness, my subjectivity. On the contrary, I with 
my consciousness belong to the subconscious, the revealing-concealing 
play of Nature’s powers in my cultural world, Dasein. In my sub- 
conscious prevails the echo of the gods which belongs to gods more 
than it does to me. 

Responding to his gods—to their echo in his soul—man lives or 
dwells in the right way, dwells morally or ethically. Transcendental 
ethics is anchored in man’s cultural world, in his Dasein. It is not at 
all a creation of the logically functioning mind alone. Throughout the 
centuries man was considered animal rationale—a living being which 
mirrors everything around itself in its logically functioning consciousness; 
it understands, interprets and even dominates everything from its con- 
sciousness. While rational ethics is an outcome of the human con- 
sciousness, his rationality, transcendental ethics is rooted in man’s world, 
in his subconscious, in the playgrounds of the gods. These playgrounds 
are “straying grounds,” which means that a transcendental ethics does 
not have the clarity of rational ethics. On the other hand, however, 
transcendental ethics has the profundity lacked by any rational ethics, 
it means a living play of man amid the transcendental playing powers 
of Nature. The relativity of transcendental ethics must be seen as due to 
the obscurity in Nature’s play, the concealing disclosure of the event of 
Being. This obscurity is reflected by man’s deep standing in Nature’s 
play, in the Event of Being. Such a man’s standing is ethical: it is respons- 
ive to the swaying powers of reality as such, not man’s fabrications or 
constructions. “Straying with all its errors is not due to human faculties 
or their limitations but to the milieu of human existence. My neologism 
‘stray-ground’ in its openness coincides with the earlier ‘play-ground’; 
under either name it extends freedom to man: to play and stray, to 
reach and forget, to know and err. But Heidegger explores how man 
belongs to truth—not vice-versa.” ” Heidegger’s transcendental ethics, 


7 Adamczewski, op. cit., p. 367. 
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as all his thought in general, has much of the mythical character. 

In the mythical world we can distinguish as it were two selves in 
man: the peripheral self, which corresponds to the modern conscious 
self, and the inner self, which corresponds to the modern subconscious 
self. In the Lithuanian mythical world, the peripheral or profane self 
is called pats, while the inner self, the self of the whole, is visa-pats or 
viespats. We must reassure ourselves here that we are not dealing here 
with individual and collective selves. While pats to a great extent means 
one’s own private self, viespats is the self of a man’s clan, tribe or nation 
in which the individual self is rooted and implied. Pats is nothing in 
itself; only through its responsiveness to or dependence on viespats does 
it acquire its integrity or personal character, talents or potencies. A 
poet gets his inspiration from his inner self, just as a genuinely (cultur- 
ally) religious person gets his religious enthusiasm from his inner self, 
or a transcendentally bound thinker digs into the treasures of thought 
lying in his cultural milieu in which he stands or holds his stead. 

Viespats originally did not mean the inner self, but the ‘wholly’ or 
holy self. It principally was applied to gods. Great men who are ‘full 
of gods’ or who belong in the captivity of the gods or are enthusiastic 
in the pristine sense were also called viespats. The original meaning of 
this word, thus is ‘lord’, and viespats is more truly the ‘lordly self’ than 
the ‘inner self’. Great men were called viespats because they were the 
representatives of the gods or their will to their people. 

Moreover, as we know, gods do not step into the human world purely 
as gods. If they would, according to mythical thought, their brilliance 
would blind men and burn them to ashes, just as did the appearance 
of Zeus in his real majesty to Semele burn her. Zeus saved their off- 
spring, the god Dionysus, by taking the unborn child into his thigh. 

Great. or enthusiastic men—prophets, poets, thinkers, kings—all who 
extend the ordering norms of the gods to their people—are quasi in- 
carnations of these gods; through themselves—their lordly selves—they 
hold the gods in the openness of the people’s world, their Dasein. As 
the placeholders or the ambassadors of the gods, these great men also 
are called viespats or lords. Furthermore, everyone who dwells according 
to divine norms and is responsive to their logos, is also viespats, a lord 
in his innermost self. 

Properly understood, there are not two selves in man: the peripheral 
or conscious I belongs to the inner or subconscious I, like the exposed 
part of an iceberg belongs to the part submerged in water. The inner self, 
as a mode of participation in Nature’s essentially concealed play, has 
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the hue of concealedness. The inner self reveals itself in the peripheral 
(conscious) self and thereby gives it its start. Both selves ultimately are 
one, just as the iceberg is one. The peripheral or unauthentic self’s 
belonging or owing of itself to the inner or authentic self can be observed 
in Heidegger’s philosophy of conscience. 


According to Adamczewski’s interpretation of Heidegger’s ethical problems, it is 
the willing acknowledgement of conscience (Gewissenhabenwollen) that discloses (er- 
schliesst) the prospect of authentic existence for a human subject or self. But the word 
commonly translated as ‘authentic’ is eigentlich; it can also be rendered as ‘proper’ 
or ‘own’, Let me so express these ties of thought: man exists properly as his own 
self only when he acknowledges or owns himself as owing to Being. Existentially, 
any owning presupposes owing; and the mostly forgotten spirit of the English 
language will support this, because ‘own’ originally means, as a past participle, 
‘already owed’.® 


The owing of oneself to Being is the peripheral self’s owing of itself to 
the inner self, essentially imbedded in Nature’s play. 

We can make a brief remark now concerning rational and transcen- 
dental ethics. We can say that rational ethics principally ignores the 
ultimate, ever-concealed principles of Nature, according to which the 
flow and fall of inanimate things, the instinctively arranged ways of 
animals and the free or intelligent opening of trails (co-operatively with 
the guidances or decrees of gods, of course!) in the human Dasein—are 
regulated and cast in the light of logos. Rational ethics grows and thrives 
on the grounds of the ignorance of fundamental ethical realities main- 
tained by transcendental ethics. To the very core of Heidegger’s historical 
thought belongs the insight that the rational ethics, just as all rational 
philosophy or metaphysics in general, properly understood is an outcome 
of transcendental ethics or pre-philosophical, mythical thought. Heideg- 
ger’s high esteem of mythical thought does not call towards the return 
to the past. His thought and ethics are forward-looking. “With all his 
feeling for the Hellenic dawn of humanity, Heidegger does not try to 
turn history back, rather to turn it forward to a new dawn.” ® 

The preceding observations should not lead to the misconception 
that Heidegger maintains a distinct field of ethics. His overcoming of 
philosophy simultaneously outgrows its disciplined order. Being a trans- 
cendental thinker—a pre- and trans-philosophical thinker—he, too, is a 
pre- and trans-ethical thinker. ‘In the strict sense, no text of Heidegger’s 
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is ethical. This is so .... because his exploring thought disregards the 
set boundaries of disciplines.” 1° 

A truly ethical trait in Heidegger’s thought perhaps should be seen 
in his search for man’s authenticity: for his dwelling under transcendental 
principles by being involved or implied in the mirroring play of earth, 
sky, mortals and gods. Man’s involvement in this play, precisely, casts 
him as a mortal, that is, as a transcendental reality. Man is mortal due 
to his deep stance, his being rooted, in his inner self. By seeking to be the 
co-player amid the transcendental powers of Nature—the co-player in 
Nature’s play itself—man seeks his innermost lordly self. 

Transcendental ethics does not refer to the human mind, but to his 
world. ‘‘ ‘Ethos’ means not habit but rather habitat, it can be fruitful 
for thought not about habituation but about human habitation in the 
world.” 11 Habitation is dwelling, that is, man’s responsive prevalence 
in the openness of the world. Man walks on earth under the sky, em- 
braced by the ordering or arranging guidances of his gods—by their 
ordering or arranging powers of logos. Transcendental ethics is ethics 
of deep dwelling, the enthusiastic dwelling of the inner self. In no wise 
is it an outcome of a theorizing, meditating man’s setting up of rules, 
regulations or laws for his life and actions. 


4. Great Men 


When a cultural decline occurs, crowds become liberally individualistic 
and unruly. Then, men of greatness, the kingly men, step forward and 
once more try to hold their people in godly bonds. Often they succeed. 
When cultural decay is far advanced and gods withdraw from man’s 
cultural world, even the great men cannot prevent cultural disintegration. 
Only new cults and perhaps new gods can do so. A drastic cultural 
break up took place already at the end of the Ancient Egyptian rule. 
This was little more than 2000 years before Christ, when Egypt was 
ruled by Pharaoh Cheops II. “Under him his empire fell apart, inwardly 
and outwardly, due to .... the break-through of disintegrated individuals 
who were striving towards individual freedom.” 12 With new religious 
rites or cults coming from secondary areas of the Egyptian Empire, new 
godly forces with men responsive to them gave a new cultural rise which 
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founded Medieval Egyptian rule. This meant a new flourishing or a new 
phase of the same culture. 

If we would take a close look into the upsurge and decline of various 
cultures in history, we would notice a similarity in their ‘lives’. There is 
always a definite presence of gods in each culture’s early phase, where 
all men are responsive to gods’ sway, and all things are holy. The height 
of each culture is noteworthy for its great, creative men in various 
cultural fields: religion, art, thought, and so on. Along with the works 
or creations of these great men, who also hold in high esteem the 
significant things inherited from the past (holy streams, holy groves, 
holy mountains), gradually the world or society becomes filled with 
profane or de-sacred things. People who are more concerned with 
personal well-being than with respect or response to godly logos, order 
or codes, are interested in these and become surrounded by them. In 
times of cultural decline, profane people with their profane things acquire 
the dominance in the cultural world. Cultural life now no longer is 
guided by great or ‘godfearing’ men, but by people who seek well-being, 
comfort and entertainment. 

It is obvious (according to the above approach) that the contemporary 
phase of Western culture is a phase of decline. This does not mean that 
there are no cultural strongholds and no great men left in our cultural 
phase. It merely means that the cultural steering wheel and the determ- 
ination of cultural values have been shifted to the hands of ‘ungreat’ 
men of shallow ‘democratic’ orientation. Hardly ever before has there been 
such widespread radical liberalistic individualism of crowds ignoring 
and disregarding any godly bonds whatsoever as there are today. Because 
of this, today’s man inwardly is a beast running loose in the streets; he 
has escaped all confinements curbing him and directing him on his 
cultural ways. Contemporary society almost exclusively consists of groups 
of integrally (as far as their lordly imner self is concerned!) loose indi- 
viduals, unionized under a self-established organization with the sole 
aim of firmly seeking their own well-being with no motives to serve 
or to follow the guidances of any gods above their heads;—individuals 
whose ultimate aims or ideals are their own peripheral selves with their 
inner selves sleeping deeply, totally ignored and unacknowledged. Such 
individuals are lacking in conscience in the sense of Heideggerian ethics, 
where conscience means man’s responsiveness to the transcendental powers 
of Dasein. 

In the modern world, all around the globe there are manifold institutions 
or organizations based on the mutual agreement of men. One such 
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institution, for instance, is the Heinz food factory. Some individuals 
function here as potato dicers. They also dice carrots and other similar 
vegetables with special machines. Other individuals chop meats of various 
kinds with machines made for this job. Others push barrels on wheels 
filled with either vegetables or chopped meats. Others, again, preside over 
large boiling kettles which are automatically timed to bring the food to 
the state of being fully cooked. The “boiling experts’, when the time is up, 
open these kettles into channels leading down to the lower floors, where 
canning experts receive the boiling stream into cans and seal them also 
with efficient machines. Full cans are provided with labels by the 
‘labelers’. Every type of work is supervised by the foremen. There are 
also men who throw empty large cans, after their contents are used for 
various products the Heinz factory is making, into noisy machines which 
press them into metal blocks a cubic foot in size. These blocks fall 
through a tin duct directly into an empty box car of a train. There are 
elevator operators, gate guards, book-keepers, time-keepers and other 
administrative personnel in this factory. 

This organization, as we see, represents a well-functioning organism 
established and maintained by a planning man for the good of mankind. 
This institution is crisscrossed by many others: by various professional 
unions, insurance companies, suppliers of raw materials, distributors, 
transportation outfits, health inspectors, and so on. All in all, the Heinz 
food factory well illustrates the human logos, where everything has a 
firm and sure meaning within this Jogos. Where are gods and godly logoi 
in this organization? They are absent! Of course, a careful inquiry into 
the ultimate grounds beyond all the above mentioned meaningful things 
or functions and beyond their belonging-together, would discover con- 
cealed and ignored transcendental principles. The absence of these 
principles—the silence of gods—precisely renders the above described 
man-made organization possible and gives firmness and clarity to it. 

The Heinz food factory is just one of the innumerable cases of anthropo- 
centric organizations which flourish today not only in North America, 
but throughout the whole world. Roughly speaking, we can say that 
these organizations and modern society in general are an outcome of 
the hushed innermost self in man. The absence of the lordly self in 
man is the absence of man’s responsiveness to gods. The absence of 
transcendental bonds sets man free, releases him as a loose individual 
in the streets of his world. He and his kind unite into strong units and 
organizations and consider themselves the representatives of the highest 
phase of culture. 
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Hardly ever in Western history was there such an abrupt rejection 
of the so-called classical cultural creations of men as there is today. 
Men giving birth to their spiritual creations out of their innermost lordly 
selves—be they men of today or those of yesterday—are devaluated and 
rejected by the liberalistic democratically-minded ‘culturalists’ of con- 
temporary times. A written book, a composed song, a painted picture, 
a television programme and so on—are ‘good’ only as far as they appeal 
to the masses, to their tastes. The masses wholly ignore gods or any 
transcendental principles, therefore the enthusiastic works of great men, 
responsive to these principles and swayed by them, on the scales of 
contemporary ‘culturalists’ have no cultural weight at all. When an 
anthropocentric outlook and attitude towards reality is maintained, a 
culture—any culture—is considered totally humanistic; it becomes man’s 
creation, comparable to the Heinz empire. The meaning of culture, then, 
lies in its serving of man. When such an anthropocentric outlook is diluted 
with socialism (this is an integral part of any late phase of culture), 
where the equality of men is one of the supreme principles, anything 
then which serves man—which serves all men or every man—is a ‘true’ 
cultural value. Such a social humanistic approach views history from an 
unquestionable a priori-like anthropocentric stance, and it judges, often 
hardly, against the great principles and values of past. 

Thus, the historian Zierer 1° shows some tendencies to condemn a great 
phase of the Egyptian culture, due to its lacking ‘proper’ cultural stan- 
dards—socialistically humanistic ones. According to him, a few indiv- 
iduals, namely the pharaohs and their surrounding elites, mobilized their 
whole nation to serve themselves, especially in building their tomb-castles 
(pyramids), in erecting grandiose sphinxes and obelisks, which pro- 
claimed their great deeds, in making the statues, jewels, crowns and 
other cultural works of art. 

Let us now pretend that the socialistically humanistic wisdom of the 
present day culture would have been known and maintained by the 
Egyptians in the times of Zoser, Cheops, Chephren, Mycernius and 
others.1# What would have happened then? Answer: the masses of 
people would have been better fed and perhaps they would have worked 
considerably less harder. However, at the same time there would have 
been no pyramids, no sphinxes, no statues, no obelisks, and thus no gods 
along with the divine play of Nature would have majestically entered 


** Cf. Zierer, op. cit., I, pp. 60-61. 
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the living world of the Egyptian people, and they thus would have been 
much more miserable creatures than they really were. This is so because 
with the socialistically humanistic attitudes there would not have been 
any great cultural works nor genuine culture as such. Principally then, 
there would merely have been a phase in the drama of the biological 
development of a certain breed of human animals. We know that all 
plant and animal life alike seeks the highest possible well-being. Only 
man transcends this towards the gods. 

In spite of his obvious shortcomings where properly evaluating a 
grand phase of Egyptian civilization is concerned, Zierer rightly—even 
though inconsistently with his own conviction—observes on the very 
same pages ?° as those on which he presents his above mentioned criticism, 
that any violent upsetting of an established order leads to chaos, unless 
there is a new order, a new dawn of gods. A new constructive order of 
a cultural phase necessarily must be religious (and not socialistically 
humanistic!), that is, it must be coming from the gods, from temples, 
and from those who know and guard the will of the gods—from men of 
greatness. 

It would be wrong to consider great men as necessarily conservative: 
always clinging to hardened tradition and always opposing any drastic 
changes. Great men, it is true, are bound by pristine, primordial principles; 
they stand in the eternal beginnings of Nature’s play. However, as far as 
things and entitative events in the living cultural situations of men or 
nations are concerned, the great men can be—and often are—men of 
giant deeds. They introduce widespread and deep-rooted changes. In 
all these innovations, the great men of culture constantly ‘dip’ into the 
pristine play of Nature, into the logos of physis, into the Event of Being. 

Nature does the same thing: she is never conservative only. Constantly 
bringing about new forms or modifications of already existing ones, she 
plays in a lively way and is always new, fresh and youthful. 

Man differs from any animal by his own responsive dips into Nature’s 
play, and by his constantly beginning anew the ways of his life. He never 
becomes completed on any of these ways in the manner animals necess- 
arily are on theirs, but he always remains withheld in Nature’s playful 
womb. Thus he can be considered an unborn animal or an animal in 
embryonic state. Great works or achievements of great men arise from 
the ever upsurging and falling Will to Power (Nietzsche)—unbridled, yet 
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responsive to Nature’s (Will to Power en gros!), creativeness, to godly 
play. 

An example from the early phase of Egyptian history may make the 
meaning of a great or kingly man a little easier to comprehend. Menes 
was the pharaoh who unified the originally two different states of the Nile 
valley around 3400 years before Christ. These two states were different 
nationally or even racially; however, because of environmental conditions 
(especially the holy River Nile!) they maintained and developed the same 
cults and thus the same culture. The rulers of the northern state wore 
a red crown and their emblem was the lotus flower, while the rulers 
of the southern state—from which Menes himself originated—wore a 
white crown with a bee (or a beetle) on their shields. Menes unified 
both royal ‘houses’ and called himself ‘the high house’ or ‘the high 
throne’ which precisely is the literal meaning of the Egyptian word 
‘pharaoh’. Menes and his successors, the rulers of the unified Egyptian 
Empire, wore double crowns of white and red, and they carried the 
signs of both the bee and the lotus flower on their shields.1¢ 

The works of Menes were in no wise just some artificial deeds of a 
powerful ruler. The above mentioned symbols had a great importance 
in the cultural movements and upheavals experienced by the people of 
both states centuries or even millennia before Menes’ times. Menes’ deeds 
just carried on these movements a little further into the lives of his 
community. The symbols of red and white and of the lotus flower 
and the bee meant the transcendental cultural lives which initiated and 
involved the responsive works of men—of great or royal men. 

We know that the early cultural phase of Egypt, just as that of early 
Greece, was principally a cult of Mother Earth, typical of agricultural 
people. The Throne—especially in the culture of the people of the 
lower Nile (the delta)—-symbolically meant the seat of the Mother 
Goddess or even meant this pristine goddess herself. It is quite obvious 
that the cults of higher or southern Egypt were also gynecocratic; even 
more purely so. The bee, or scarab beetle, is a symbol of rejuvenation, 
rebirth or a series of births arising from a series of deaths. A rotting 
trunk of a tree gives a start to or comes to life again by beetles swarming 
up from it. This process clearly expresses Nature’s (Mother Earth’s) play 
—her rule which holds all things onto her almighty throne, the ‘high 
house’. 


© Cf. Ibid., pp. 45-46. 
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The northern state very possibly still in prehistorical times was invaded 
by the early waves of the Indo-European people, the sun worshipers 
(barbarians!). Because of this, the supreme cultural (cult!) prominence 
was given to Ra, god of the sun. In all Indo-European cultures (the 
Greek and Teutonic nations and the ancient Lithuanians) the god of the 
sun foremostly was the god of thunder and lightning. This cultural inter- 
course was not a replacement or substitution of the hitherto gynecocratic 
culture by a paternalistic one. It mainly meant a cultural life, a passing 
disturbance, followed by a cultural enrichment rather than a thwarting 
of the stream of cultural life. 

Menes saw the principal sameness of Mother Earth’s cults with those 
of Ra’s. His political deed was a sequence of his insight and his responses 
to it. Unifying both states, he principally brought about the merging of 
seemingly different cultural structures, which, taken radically (in their 
roots), belong together like the foliage of a tree belongs together with its 
bursting into bloom. The goddess Hathor, whose name means ‘the house 
of Horus’,’ served as a bridge for the assimilation of Mother Earth’s and 
Ra’s cults. Horus means ‘child’—specifically the child of Ra or child 
of the sun. By or in his son, the sun, concealed in himself, enters the 
openness: Ra rises from the impenetratable veils of night into the height 
of his zenith, the day full of light. 

Moreover, the cultural harmonious marriage between the cults of the 
Sun and of Earth is manifested by Isis’ (the Throne, Mother Earth her- 
self) being the mother of Osiris, the child of the heavens (the floods 
of the Nile come down from the light-filled skies). Osiris is the son or 
Horus of the Throne. Hathor and Isis culturally mean the same, so 
do Ra and Osiris. Responding to Ra as the ‘Horus of the House’, or 
Osiris as the child of the Throne (Isis), Menes became the manifestation 
of this supremely prominent event of Nature’s play—of her rising from 
the chaotic obscurity into the most lit-up heights of the sky;—-he became 
the ‘high house’ or the ‘high throne’, that is the pharaoh himself. Being 
the stead which serves as a place for Nature’s play, the Event of Being 
to prevail in his nation’s world, Menes was great; he was godly. 

Isis, the bride of Osiris, outlived the splendor of his life and bewailed 
him in his death, in his withdrawal from her bridal throne, the house of 
marriage. Ra, born of Mother Earth and during his life of splendor is 
harmoniously joined or married to her, goes out by sinking back into 
her. The next morning he is born again from his mother-bride Earth. 
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The same is expressed by Isis,;who assembled the remnants of Osiris 
after his death into a newly born child Osiris. These cults obviously 
illustrate the swallowing up of the Indo-European cult of the sun into 
the early Egyptian cults of Earth, enriching and modifying the latter cults. 
Moreover, this ‘swallowing up’ is not some sort of disturbance and its 
readjustment, a restoration of the former state. The most significant point 
here is that it (this ‘disturbance’ or the invasion of a new cult) states 
the very same truth maintained in the native Egyptian cults. Earth is the 
chaotic ever-hidden obscurity which, however, constantly initiates or 
gives birth to all clarity, to light. Clarity or light does not outgrow and 
overcome the obscurity or chaos (abyss) of Earth as something complete 
and absolute which has had its start in something inferior. Clarity or light 
sinks back into the abysmal depths of Earth, who again gives birth to it. 
This takes place or occurs over and over again, and means Nature’s 
eternal play, the Eternal Return of the Same, the Event of Being. 

Some of the pharaohs failed to see the essential sameness, or rather 
the interbelonging, of the cult of the sun with that of Earth. One of them, 
Amenophis IV 18, resolutely and harshly tried to maintain the ‘pure’ 
faith of a sole god, Aton (god of the sun in his original mightiness), and 
rejected all other gods. His reforms were short lived. The Egyptian gods 
were still vividly prevailing in the Egyptian Dasein and commanded a 
large number of great men responsive to them. Great men are those who 
in all novel situations or in times of invasions of foreign cults or cultural 
elements, make ‘dips’ (just as Nature always does!) into the pristine play 
of the transcendental forces in their Dasein, and with the strength scooped 
from here they co-operate in the reconciliation of the transcendental 
powers—old and new. Just as in Nature, so in culture are there tranquil 
times and stormy ones. Disturbances are brought to peace by Nature’s 
transcendental powers. Greatness, and thus kingliness, of men consists 
in their capacity to make ‘dips’ into Nature’s creative powers which sway 
‘natural’ as well as cultural worlds. 

Great men, thus, are the mediators between their gods and their people. 
They are enthusiastic or full of godliness. Because of this, the Egyptians 
considered their pharaohs as gods; truer—as various modes of the 
presence of Nature, whom they understood as the Ever-Hidden, as Aton 
or Atum, within their cultural world, their Dasein. “The king appeared to 
the people as a conjoiner of this world with beyondness, as a mystic 
bridge, which leads from the earthly Nile to the eternal Nile, as mediator 
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between men and gods. He stands on the summit of human order with 
an arm reaching towards the invisible, maintaining a connection with 
the obscure Being of a greater world.” ?° 

A king, taking up the throne, became the dweller of the ‘House of 
Horus’: he became Hathor (Mother Earth) as present in the world, 
Dasein, of his people. Or else, he became Osiris, child of Isis—not in 
the eternal way of this god, but as his presence in this certain phase of 
the Egyptian world. By holding his place on the godly throne, the king 
was the pharaoh, the ‘High Throne’. This marked him as godly and there- 
with as qualified or entitled to lead his community or nation on its finite 
ways; however, under the guidance of or in accordance with the stars 
above—in accordance with divine principles. 

Man’s cultural mission consists in his participation in the play of 
Nature’s principles, the gods. This applies not only to the great men of 
society, but to its ordinary members as well. A king participates in the 
works of gods, and the community, society or nation participates in the 
deeds of its kings. Just as the ancient Lithuanians considered their kings 
as viespats, that is, as lordly or godly, so the ancient Egyptians, considered 
their kings on their thrones as the manifestations of godly ‘“mightiness’’.?° 
This mightiness is called the Ka, and it means the innermost self, the 
soul, in the sense of viespats or lordly self. In pristine sense gods have a 
Ka; so does a king on the throne. Moreover, according to Egyptian 
mythical understanding, every man has his Ka, his soul. However, every 
man’s Ka is merely his mode of participation in the king’s Ka. The very 
selfhood means the involvement in Nature’s play. Since gods play, they 
are selves—lordly or holy selves. Since a king is involved in the play of 
gods, he—a great man—also is a self. Common people also may be selves 
by participating in the self of their king or in the selves of their society’s 
great men and their deeds. Man’s conscious self—the self commonly 
considered as the ‘true’ self—is not the real self: is not the lordly self, 
viespats or Ka, but rather the Ka’s outcome. The conscious or peripheral 
self is carried, supported by or founded in the lordly subconscious self 
like a spot of oil carried by the vast waters of a sea. If man’s conscious 
or peripheral self may be considered as his very own, his subconscious 
or inner self, his Ka, is that to which man himself belongs or is carried 
by. Man’s Ka properly belongs to his king. “With the strong emphasis 
of the king’s stance as of the god of the people’s living world ...., the Ka 
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becomes the king’s power which promotes or sways this whole living 
world. All other men thus possess no Ka of their own.” ?1 

According to the above consideration, a truly cultural man is not the 
one who is primarily self-centered, a man of the peripheral self, but the 
one who partakes in the self of his cultural Dasein, in the self of his 
subconscious, by which he is involved in the works of great men who 
respond to the works of gods. 

Such a participation in the deeds of great men is not just loyalty to 
great political leaders, but also to great religious interpreters, to men of 
true literature, to creators of immortal symphonies, to great thinkers or 
to men of firm knowledge of deeper laws—moral or legal. 

Whether a man lives out his life in a cave, a hut or a comfortable 
‘Medallion Home’, essentially makes no difference. The measure of man’s 
greatness is not he himself, surrounded by his glaring possessions, but are 
his gods, whose ever-concealed standards he guards in the things he is 
using or possesses—guards them in his living days. 


5. Opinions 


In our contemporary world, especially in the most recent years, freedom 
of thought has become freedom of opinion. Consistent with the anthropo- 
centric standpoint, combined with democratic equality and liberties, 
everyone has a right to have an opinion of his own. Education or personal 
life’s experiences and wisdom today no longer can make a claim over 
the opinions of men without these qualities. Today a teenager, a shoe- 
maker, or a dish washer can have his say-so about any line of problems 
—religious, philosophical, aesthetic, moral, political and so on. In our 
times, a talented man who may have devoted decades of his life exploring 
the delicate intricacies of the backgrounds of peripheral things or events, 
often may be ‘cut to pieces’ by the arguments of the above mentioned 
‘opinionists’ who completely ignore these backgrounds and yet who insist 
on their right to have their own opinion regarding them. Such an attitude 
displays the strength of a man’s standing in his own peripheral self. 
Anyone is entitled to his opinion, and the clash of his opinions with those 
of the others—whoever they are—does not make questionable or doubtful 
the true value of his opinions. 

Because of the anthropocentric, democratic standpoint of modern man, 
there is today a rich variety of opinions, and simultaneously the meaning 
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of truth is lost. All this means a highly confused state regarding most of 
the vital questions concerning man, his world and the very event of reality. 

American democracy is even proud today of people’s rights to their 
own opinions and seems to be disconcerned with the absence of firm 
backgrounds for these opinions. Anyone today can go out into a lively 
street of any major American city and shout out an irresponsible slogan 
—even if it has no true value whatsoever!—and, as long as he gains 
crowds of followers, the co-shouters, he acquires a weighty influence in 
the flow of society’s cultural life. 

To possess an opinion of one’s own is a healthy thing. Moreover, it 
means a dynamic and creative participation in man’s world. However, 
when opinion, purely as opinion, is what really counts, and truth no 
longer is true, or rather, it becomes absorbed into opinion, then society 
is on the verge of disintegration. 

The ultimate transcendental principles—because of their necessary 
concealedness—are hard to gain an insight into and to maintain in one’s 
own dwelling and in forming one’s own opinions on their grounds. It 
takes long experience, silent and painstaking responsiveness for decades 
to the creative play of reality itself, of Nature, before one can gain an 
insight into the truth of the living world, which (this truth) yet remains 
veiled in inevitable obscurities. Because of this, people of responsive 
guardianship of the ultimate principles fail to hold up their truth in its 
clash with the opinions of the street shouters and are overlooked in the 
arena of cultural life. 

In the wilderness of unordered opinions with genuine truth made 
obsolete, some opinions are raised above the others by democratic 
applause and thus acquire the status of criteria of any truth and are 
fixed as unquestionably true. In this confusion of opinions, the fixation 
of ‘truth’ can be—and often is—planned out by some upholders of a 
certain theory or a doctrine. In this way, very often Communistic agents 
in American cities ‘establish’ the country’s popular opinions and their 
aspirations. In this way, it is known, the Communists contributed con- 
siderably to the racial disturbances, peace or anti-war movements or 
demonstrations, in the ‘struggles’ for human rights or freedom and so on. 
Supporting or initiating these movements the Communists were in no 
wise seeking any constructive influence in the lives of the American 
people! On the contrary: their aim was to create disorder and chaos and 
thus to weaken the American economic and, through it, military strength 
and lessen its international influence. When masses of people possess only 
peripheral opinions, they can be easily led, or rather misled, to ‘truths’ 
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which serve a certain system or doctrine (e.g. Communistic) and which 
simultaneously undermine the very foundations of these people’s own 
lives and initiate their gradual collapse. Because of this, in American 
cities today, the American flag is torn to shreds and, for instance, the 
Viet-Cong flag is respectfully flown over the heads of selfless crowds. 

Great men today not only are considered awkward, unadjusted, but 
even cultural outcasts, retarded or misfits. Godly men in godless times 
are queers. Genuine wisdom in the turmoils of opinions is insanity; 
it is a symptom calling for psychiatric examination. 

Only then when man is unmasked as the grounds or the base of all 
meanings—as the heart of reality (subject) and the carrier of all the 
events in Nature, simultaneously then his stance is made debatable and 
thus a road to wisdom is re-opened. Instead of mere opinion, truth may 
enter—shyly at first—and become emphasized again. The opinions are 
localized in the peripheral selves of men, while wisdom principally 
abides in man’s cultural world, in Dasein, in which man holds his stead 
and has his own individual self by being responsive to Dasein’s trans- 
cendental powers. Such a responsive holding of his stead is man’s being- 
held in Nature, in Being. By stressing Being’s essential concealedness, 
Heidegger considers it Nothingness. Consequently, man’s innermost self 
consists in his making himself available to Nothingness—to the ever- 
concealed ultimate reality. Man’s being-held in Nothingness constitutes 
his lordly inner self, and thus his wisdom. Both are owed rather than 
by man, by Nature in her play, by the Event of Being or by the logos 
of physis. 

The older generations of our society notice the absence of patriotism 
in youth, the absence of moral responsibilities, the absence of respect for 
elders and the refusal of our youth to uphold the inherited cultural 
standards in general. The development of inanimate and animate things 
in Nature, as well as the growth, changing, modifications and develop- 
ments in cultural lives clearly show that along with this constructive 
flow of things and events, there are—often strong and drastic—deviations, 
disregard, disrespect, disloyality, ignorance or rejection of the older ways, 
and all this is a part of life, be it natural or cultural. Disregard, disloyalty 
or deviation is a healthy part of life only then when it is an outcome of 
creative, constructive forces working their way into the arena of life. 
The clash of youth with the inheritances from their elders is culturally 
sound only then when it is a creative treasure trove drawn from youth’s 
obscure innermost self consisting of the sediments of the mythical past 
left in their souls. Such a constructive clash is an outcome of youth’s 
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‘dip’ into the ancient whirlpool of all the values of culture. This way it is 
not one’s bare opinion that rejects or discards the ‘outlived’ values, but 
the transcendental principles, the gods, responded to by those who reject. 
New principles or new gods do not enter man’s world themselves. 
In themselves they remain ever-concealed. For their entrance man’s 
responsive surrender to their works, to their play, is needed. In this way, 
the creative elite of humanity—its holy men, poets, thinkers, great 
leaders or guardians of society’s laws—raises new cultural values, which, 
by their youthful vigor and strength, outgrow and overshadow the old 
decaying cultural values. The logos of the new gods replaces that of 
the old ones—but only with the participation of society’s great men. 
Great men surrender themselves to gods and their guidances. Rather 
than in-sisting in their own (peripheral) selves, they ex-sist or stand 
out in the lordly self of the gods whose voice echoes in their soul, their 
Ka. A great man in his very own self is a sacrifice for the abidance 
of gods in the world of his society. An anthropocentric man cannot be 
genuinely religious because he loves himself rather than gods, by con- 
sidering himself the heart of reality; he cannot be poetical or a man of 
beauty, since all poetry or any beauty of works of art is there for man’s 
pleasure and entertainment; he cannot be moral, since the highest good 
is not outside him but coincides with him; he cannot be patriotic, since 
his land and nation, for which his ancestors shed their blood, is for his 
sake and not he for his country’s... Under these circumstances, we 
should not wonder about the dullness or prosaicness of human life. We 
lack sight for true beauty;—are deaf to immortal symphonies; there 
are no patriotic flames in us nor is there any enthusiasm for truly heroic 
enterprises. We can be fully content with our moral indifference, with 
our lightheartedness in breaking the bonds devotedly respected by our 
ancestors. No voice deep in us—being cold and dead—makes any 
objections when we burn our draft cards and tear our country’s flag... 
Anthropocentric man is outstanding for his lack of greatness. He is a 
striking example of cultureless man. He is a dwarf of a man, a midget. 


6. Freedom 


Vincas Kreve, one of the most outstanding men of literature in 
Lithuania between the two world wars, in many of his dramas, especially 
in Sharunas, brings forth the deep meaning of freedom in archaic 
Lithuania. The plot of Sharunas—a tragedy rather than a drama—is 
drawn more from legendary than from historical sources. 
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Up until the late XII‘ and early XIII‘ centuries, the Lithuanian 
people were ruled by a number of loosely unified princes, the viespats. 
Only at times of attack by foreign (non-Lithuanian) enemies, was one 
of the viespats appointed to a post above all other viespats by the high 
priest Krivis to whom all other krivis were subordinate. After the repulse 
of the enemies, the over-all viespats or lord became again of equal stand- 
ing with the others. 

At the particular historical time mentioned above, one of the Lithuanian 
princes (viespats) systematically and decisively began a series of wars 
against the other Lithuanian viespats. He was Sharunas. This was some- 
thing never done before by any of the viespats or by their predecessors. 
Mutual respect for each other and each other’s freedom prevailed for 
millennia. People—even Sharunas’ own elite or his kin—began to doubt 
or became unsure about the godliness of the acts of their viespats. Lord 
Sharunas did not budge to any one’s advice or threats. Being a man of 
iron will, he removed or liquidated all who dared to stand in his way. 
He stood alone with no one to share his works or deeds. More feared 
than respected perhaps, he, however, was obeyed by his people, even 
though they no longer were too sure as to whether the deeds of their 
viespats were in conformity with the will of the gods. 

At the very time when he had subdued all viespats of independent 
Lithuanian tribes, strong and well armed crusaders from Western Europe, 
mostly Germans, invaded Lithuania with the intent to conquer it. 
Sharunas won the battle, repulsing the first attempts of the crusaders 
to deprive the Lithuanians of their freedom. He, however, fell himself 
on the battlefield. Only now, all of a sudden, did the Lithuanian princes 
and the whole nation become aware of or understood the true meaning 
of Sharunas’ mission: they realized that the Lithuanian nation could 
survive and preserve its freedom under the attacks of crusaders and 
enemies growing in strength (the Russians and Poles) only by being 
unified into one nation under one strong man. On the very same day of 
Sharunas’ victory and his death, still during the ceremonies of his 
hero-burial, they proclaimed Mindaugas as the great viespats of all 
Lithuania, to succeed Sharunas. Later Mindaugas was crowned the first 
king of the unified Lithuania (a historical fact!). 

It must be noted here that even Sharunas himself, in spite of his 
decisiveness and perseverance in the pursuit of his higher aims, was not 
fully aware as to what he was doing and why. He, however, had no 
shadow of a doubt that this was his mission, and that his deeds were 
prescribed to him by his gods. Sharunas was not acting on the plane 
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of his conscious, individual sober plannings, but from the milieu of his 
obscure inner self, from his subconscious; he thus was involved in the 
destinies of the gods and followed them responsively. The Lithuanian 
nation, too, even though consciously unsure, mistrusting and not appre- 
hending the true meaning of the deeds of its leader, by its innermost 
self was partaking in the Ka, the inner self or Dasein of its viespats. 

Were Sharunas and his contemporary Lithuanian people free, or 
were they slaves? Was Sharunas a slave of his obscure inner self, the 
echo of the gods’ voices in him? And were his people slaves of Sharunas? 
If we would apply the modern anthropocentric democratic measures, 
most surely, the above questions would have to be answered affirmatively. 
However, in accordance or consistency with the insights presented in 
the earlier passages of the present study, we definitely must answer 
these questions negatively: neither was Sharunas a slave of his own 
dark impulses nor were the ancient Lithuanians slaves of Sharunas. 

Man does not live like an octopus with many arms stretched around 
himself seeking, getting hold of and bringing into himself all the goodies 
lying within his reach. Man does not have the heavyweight of realness 
in himself. He essentially is man by serving, and what he serves are the 
transcendental, that is transentitative or unentitative powers of reality 
which lie in the background of all that is entitatively real. Accordingly, 
the true freedom of genuine democracy does not consist of the equal 
accessibility of all goodies to all members of society, a nation or mankind 
in general, but rather it consists in permitting man—every man—to 
stand on the ways marked out for him by the gods with the mediation 
of the great men of his cultural phase and to serve these gods. 

While contemporary American democracy is a milieu for the freedom, 
equality, and brotherhood of the peripheral selves of all people, the 
democracy of the ancient Lithuanians, or generally that of people of 
all main cultures in their stern original phases, meant freedom, equality 
and brotherhood as regarded their inner selves. The freedom of Sharunas’ 
society consisted of the participation of the Ka of every man in this 
society in Sharunas’ lordly Ka while Sharunas’ freedom (which included 
his equality and brotherhood with his people) was rooted in the works 
or play of the gods. Sharunas led his people on the ways of gods by 
first of all himself stepping onto these ways. Freedom is not freedom 
from any bonds or logos. On the contrary, freedom is freedom to the 
order of gods—freedom to gods. 

Obedience to the ruler principally is an obedience to gods. A true 
ruler transmits the will of gods, their decrees, to his people. Whenever 
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a ruler begins to consider himself the source of these decrees, instead 
of their transmitter, he fails to be free in a properly lordly (viespats) 
way of being, and the nation, by being obedient to him, loses its genuine 
freedom, which consists in its openness to its gods’ will, held open to it 
by its leader. 

Such failure of a king to be ‘kingly’—his failure to be free to the 
logoi of the gods—is brilliantly presented in Sophocles’ Antigone. Here 
Creon, the king of Thebes, issues a law forbidding proper burial rites 
for Polyneices, Antigone’s brother, who fell in the battle against Thebes. 
According to the laws of the gods, the kin of a dead person is obliged to 
bury him in the way arranged by the gods. Since the ruler of the land 
necessarily is the one who extends the demands or requirements of the 
gods to his people, he can never forbid—on the contrary—he should 
promote or advocate the burial obligations of the kin to the dead. 

Whenever a ruler interferes with the decrees of the gods and issues 
his own commands originating from him as a strong individual, instead 
of from his inner self, that is, from his responsiveness to his gods and 
their logoi, he no longer is free to a king’s proper lordly ways and 
thus he no longer guides or leads his people on the ways of true free- 
dom—the ways of complying with the will of gods—he then no longer 
should be obeyed. 

A king’s lordliness consists in his better awareness of, and thus his 
more proper responsiveness to the ordering criteria of gods. An average 
man then looks up to his king to gain a better knowledge of how to 
better comply with the ways destined for him by the gods—the ways 
which free him for his very being-man. Mythical freedom is freedom 
to gods rather than to the codes formulated by man or by the majority 
of men. Since the mythical demand for responsiveness to gods is not 
directed to some men, but to every man, mythical freedom simulta- 
neously is democratic mythical freedom. 

If Antigone would obey Creon, she would not be mythically free, 
that is, she would not be responsive to the demands of the gods, but 
to those of man—although a king. Such disobedience to the gods and 
blind obedience to a man is a sign of unfreedom; it means slavery. 
To prevail on the ways of the gods takes a so much more strong person- 
ality when the king of the land demands disobedience to the gods. 
Such a personality, instead of looking up to the king for guidance, 
must look into its own inner self and enthusiastically-responsively to 
its gods—follow the godly decrees without the mediation of the lord, 
the viespats. 
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Antigone manifests her inner strength in her discussion of Polyneices’ 
burial with her sister, who displays her fragility in not being able to 
stand alone under the gods. Antigone says to her sister Ismene: 


T will do my part,—and thine, if thou wilt not,—to a brother. False to him will I 
never be found.’ 

‘Ah, over-bold!’ says Ismene, ‘when Creon hath forbidden?’ 

‘Nay,’ answers Antigone, ‘he hath no right to keep me from mine own.’ * 


Ismene, being an ordinary person, even though well-meaning, depends 
on a king to stand in the ways of the gods. Alone she lacks the strength 
to stand under them. Concerning the duty of mortals to their beloved 
dead, she is full of consent. She has no intention to reject the decrees 
of the gods. “ ‘I do them no dishonour’, she says, “but to defy the state,— 
I have no strength for that.’ ” 2° 

True democracy or true democratic freedom lies not in the will of 
all people—depending on nothing but themselves—but in their respons- 
iveness and consent to or compliance with the will of the gods. Men 
principally are not willing, but responding. The true will of people 
precisely is their will to respond—their will to surrender to their gods. 

A king, along with his staff, his elite, with all his institutions, determ- 
ines the laws of the people, their ways of handling things and their mutual 
relations. He presides in conformity with the society’s holy men over 
national festivities. Sometimes he makes far-going changes; determines 
war or peace; outlines and executes grand deeds or grandiose structures 
(pyramids, sphinx, temples), which often impose heavy burdens on the 
nation, and so on. In all these enterprises kings are servants of their 
gods, alert and free to their hints or concealed demands, and simultan- 
eously they are the servants of their people in that they help them to 
have their foothold on the ways destined for them by the gods. Such 
a holding of his foothold makes a man man: sets him free to be a man. 

The root of mythical democracy, as well as its ethics, is the implication 
of man in the works of gods. Slavery takes place or occurs only then 
when the ruler, being blind or irresponsible to his gods, controls his 
people in such a way that he seeks from them merely an increase of 
his own well-being, prestige or might. A despotic ruler, who treats 
his nation as slaves, himself lacks genuine freedom by merely being 


22 Complete Greek Drama, Vol. I, op. cit., p. 424. 
8 Ibid., p. 425. 
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himself the slave of his own peripheral self, subduing to it his inner- 
most lordly self, rooted in Dasein, in his cultural world, in the play 
of his nation’s gods. 

According to Lithuanian mythical ethics, freedom is man’s peripheral 
selfs (pats’) surrender to his inner-most lordly self (viespats). The 
highest degree of freedom and selfhood, of course, belongs to gods. Next 
are the nation’s holy men, their krivis. Further—the kings or leaders of 
the people. These men are free and lordly due to the strength of their 
inner selves, due to their availability to the logoi of their gods. Not only 
men with an outstanding position in the society were lordly, but any man 
who in any way manifested the strength of his inner self. Any strong 
personality—such as Antigone in the Greek world—who maintained an 
intensely responsive attitude to the ordering sway of its gods, was free 
in a truer sense than were ordinary men of the crowd. 

It is noteworthy that generally speaking, the heads of families were 
also called viespats, the lords, in the mythical Lithuanian world. As 
already mentioned in earlier passages, ancient Lithuanian homesteaders 
in the huge forests on the banks of the Nemunas, Neris and Nevezys 
were able to provide themselves and their families with everything which 
is need for a ‘wholly’ (and thus holy) existence. They could get along 
well without other men. They depended only on their gods. Freedom 
here was understood as man’s ‘freedom to’, his availability to, or his 
dependence on his gods. 

The heads of families were lords (viespats) due to their responsiveness 
to their gods. Such responsiveness grew up during the many long years 
of a man’s standing in his daily encounter whith various intricate pro- 
blems. Finding solutions to these problems required intense awareness 
of and just as intense responsiveness to the plays of gods, variously 
carried out in man’s living situations. These solutions contributed to 
the growth of a man’s inner self, his lordliness. The presence of intense 
viespats in a man was a result of manifoldly repeated exercises of heavy 
decisions during which the man stood in often obscure and complicated 
networks of the ways of his gods. Often painfully, he had to choose 
against the will of one god in order to follow the logos of another. Great, 
lordly men never solve their problems mechanically with a slide rule or 
logical syllogisms. Instead, they expose themselves—mostly in a risky 
way—to the dark labyrinth of the ways of the gods. This darkness or 
obscurity symbolically can be well compared to weather. As far as 
weather is concerned, the sway of Nature is unpredictable and yet it is 
rhythmically same: rains, drought, sunshine, storms, hail, fog, and so on 
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fall upon the land unexpectedly, and yet regularly, ruled in the distant 
obscure backgrounds of Nature’s play. 

Just as a member of a tribe, society or nation is exposed to his king 
or leader, who is more intensely implied in the sway or play of the 
gods than he is, and by this exposition becomes free, so is a member 
of a family free on the ways of his homestead by surrendering himself 
to the lordly head of the family. 

In Lithuanian society, the old man in the family was its lordly guide, 
priest and ruler,—a planner of the works and of the lives of the members 
of his family. He was the one who decided which of his sons would 
inherit the homestead and which would marry into another neighborly 
homestead or would learn a trade and become a man of a town. He 
decided the time of marriage of his daughters as well as who would be 
their future partners in life. All the goods of the homestead were under 
complete supervision of the family’s viespats. This was symbolized by 
the fact that he kept the granary’s key behind the leg of his boot. In 
Lithuanian granaries not only grain, but also flour, salted or smoked 
meat, woven stuffs, hides or furs, honey and so on, were stored. Such 
a handling of his family by a viespats, in the eyes of contemporary man, 
appears to be despotic, cruel or inhuman;—it appears to be a mistreat- 
ment of other members of a family as the slaves of a lordly viespats. 

His inner strength and repeated confrontations with the divine powers 
which sway things, animals, and human lives on his homestead, made a 
family’s lord a man more intensely implied in the ways of the gods 
than any onther member of the family. Due to this, viespats had more 
appropriate insights into the intricacies of man’s cultural ways during 
the time of his life than the members of his family. Transcendental 
powers commission man to fulfill the mission of his life on the misleading, 
tricky, misty and often hopelessly. overburdened paths or trails of his 
Dasein. Only the strong ones can gain better insights into the destinies 
of gods and they can guide the others, their beloved ones, on the godly 
ways. Thus they serve them rather than being their exploiters or abusers. 
In no wise do they treat the members of their family as their slaves. 
On the contrary, they set them free on the ways of being-man. 

It is true, that when arranging the marriage of his son or daughter, 
he has the well-being of his homestead in mind. Here we must be sure 
that, according to mythical understanding, the homestead principally 
belongs to gods, and men—including the lord or viespats of the home- 
stead—serve their gods by serving their homestead. The homestead is 
the ‘stead’ where free men of the ancient world encountered their gods. 
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Only in the homestead can men become aware of their ways, their 
duties, their funcion; only here do they get to know the true meanings 
of things. With this knowledge, they are aware of the disclosing-con- 
cealing transcendental powers which are assembled by things in their 
meanings, along with man’s involvement in the play of these powers. 
If not for the homestead, what would man be? An emptiness in the 
vacuum of emptiness, a shadow of a dream (Pindar). In the drama of 
a mythical family’s life, it is not a family’s viespats who plays the central 
role, but the homestead—the stead where man encounters his gods, the 
major playing actors on this stead—the playing actors in a family’s 
daily life. 

The homestead’s lord discovers his ways in his homestead and, with 
his deeper or transcendental responsibilities, he helps the members of 
his family to live responsibly to the transcendental powers of life. 

In our anthropocentric times, a homestead or any other thing acquires 
its meaning from man as a self-centered entity, the subject, which 
determines the meanings of all other entities (objects). Here the true 
worth of man is not explored or even considered: it is taken for granted 
and viewed as self-evident. Since everyone has his own (peripheral) self, 
and since all selves are equally valued due to our liberalistically humanistic 
democracy, no one can impose his insights upon the others in public as 
well as in family life. 

Consequently, wives and children, already at the age of twelve or 
fourteen, cast their votes in their family’s affairs, where they decide its 
ways equally with the head (viespats) of the family. Today we let every- 
one equally determine society’s and families’ ways—including the 
youngsters or those who have had hardly any taste or trial of the 
ultimately obscure, winding and misleading ways within our cultural 
world. 

The narrow specialization of contemporary technological man blots 
out the lordly traits from families’ ‘lords’. A man who spent all his fruitful 
life filling up cans of beans in the Heinz factory has no better insights 
into the playful transcendental powers of reality than does his twelve 
years old son. An ancient Lithuanian viespats of a family: taught his 
son how to make weapons, build a wagon, construct an oak barrel, 
erect a log house, make a plow (all wood, except the share), to carve 
out a flute, to sing or relate stories of the gods’lives, to decorate his 
knife handle, to artistically build weathercocks, farm gates, or make the 
buckle of his belt. When today a youngster asks his father to make a 
toy for him, to construct a handpulled wagon, to explain an old pro- 
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verb, etc., he discovers in his hitherto respected old man, a flat-minded 
bean-can sealer and nothing else. 

When such a ‘lord’ still determines the ways of life of his family, 
he principally affirms his bare self, with no concern for gods or higher 
principles of reality, as the ultimate authoritative grounds. Such a man 
thus can be a despot instead of setting his family free. Such a decadent 
‘lord’ often treats his family, especially his wife, as his slave or, on the 
contrary, he himself succumbs to her self-centered rule. In either case, 
genuine freedom is lost. 

A genuine lord of a family in no wise stresses his own self; he is 
concerned with the godly order or logos, and, surrendering himself to 
it, he helps his beloved ones to do the same. Such doing is being free. 
A lordly or kingly man in a family or society serves his people on the 
ways of gods—on the great ways—where he himself holds his stead. 
A decadent and thus unlordly ‘lord’ makes people serve him. Instead 
of freedom, he transmits entitative dependence or independence to his 
people. 


7. Mediation between Gods and Men 


The majority of people are in need of lordly or great men to lead 
them on their ways, just as gregarious animals are in need of a leader 
so that they can function properly on the way ascribed to them by 
Nature. 

We have seen that man differs from animals by not having left the 
creative source of Nature; moreover,—by his own creative participation 
in it. The function of great men—the men of culture, men having common 
meals with gods or men playing in the plays of gods, the mediators 
between gods and men—is a constant ‘dip’ into the pristine creative 
whirlpool of Nature, where all things and animals get their start and 
are set on their definite, firm ways—on the ways without ‘dips’ of their 
own. Man’s ‘dipping’ into the holy source of everplaying Nature is his 
remaining free to the transcendental powers which found and govern 
everything entitative. Such ‘dipping’ is the responsive belonging in Nature’s 
logos, in her language. Man, a being of culture, is a speaking being. 
To be a culturalist, a speaking being, means to remain ultraprimitive: 
to float in pristine holy waters, remaining ever playful, creative and 
free. , 

Culturalists, or the great men, devote their lives following the ways 
of gods. Serving gods, they simultaneously serve their fellow men. They 
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do so by approximating the gods toward them through their own part- 
icipation in the works or play of the gods, that is, through their own 
lordly selves (viespats). The participation of great men in the sway of 
gods occurs in their cultural works, their creativeness, their language 
qua logos. The cultural works of a nation’s great men make their society, 
their fellow men, free. Great men are democratic by exposing all men 
equally, brotherly, and freely to a response to logos or language of gods, 

As we already know, man’s inner capacity for true culture or for 
genuine freedom in the Egyptian world was considered as his having 
his Ka: his openness to the language of the gods, his soul or his inner- 
most self. 

No culture is absolute: it never discloses divine logos to people in a 
completed formulation of a doctrine systematically worked out in detail 
which provides them with an exhaustive code of behavior or norms of 
moral life. Each time when culture occurs, it always involves a particular 
people with particular inclinations and interests, surrounded by particular 
things which are arranged in a certain way. All these particularities 
are never exhaustively interpreted by some absolutely static transcen- 
dental standards leaving man without any problems, any obscurities, or 
any need for a further search. Any cultural stream consists of flashes or 
whirlpools set into motion by great men. In these flashes these men 
burn to ashes as though being hit by Zeus’ thunderbolt to which they 
respond by their cultural deeds. These deeds—principally owned by the 
gods—remain, while creative man passes away as man. In the works 
of a great man it is not he who lives, but the gods. His openness to the 
gods’ life, however, constitutes his innermost self. 

Only great men can endure the flashes or flames of the gods, or be 
free to them. This means that only great men have a real Ka. The 
people of the king or of the pharaoh are free, creative or great by their 
participation in his Ka. Because of this, in the burial chambers of the 
Egyptian pharaohs, the statues presenting their staff, their relatives, 
elite or people in general, resembled the statue of their king. On the 
other hand, the statues of the gods had the features of and facial resem- 
blance to the deceased king.” 

Gods do not appear as what they are in themselves. Osiris and Ra 
for instance, do not show their own faces: they break through into the 
Egyptian cultural world by becoming incarnated in the king, in the 
Horus-child. In the funeral chambers of the king Tutankhamen there 


74 Cf. Desroches-Noblecourt, op. cit., p. 256. 
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were two statues of the king. One of them bore his name, while the 
other bore along with it the name of the god Osiris. This does not 
mean the identity of the king and the god Osiris. It, rather, means 
Osiris’ presence in the particular phase of the Egyptian cultural world. 
By being the god’s representative, the king is his very own self. Since 
all Egyptian people possessed their Kas on the ground of their particip- 
ation in the Ka of the king, they all resembled the king as far as their 
innermost lordly self was concerned. The similarity of the statues of 
the people to their king’s statue states this rather clearly. The king (his 
Ka, the viespats in him, his soul), as the mediator between the gods and 
people, truly is the stead, the Dasein, the phase of the cultural world, 
where both—transcendental as well as entitative—trealities break open 
into disclosure. 

The presence of the peripheral self (the conscious self, pats or god- 
less qua irresponsible to gods, individual) and of the innermost self (the 
subconscious self, viespats, Ka or soul) in man does not mean a split-up 
core of human essence nor does it mean two selves in man. Both selves 
inseparably belong together. They, however, speak out incompletedness, 
being-on-the-way or “ex-sistence’ in the sense of standing-out by which 
man is essentially marked. An incompleted or ‘ex-sisting’ being is trans- 
cendentally (rather than entitatively) dynamic: it has before itself a 
mission given to itself to proceed towards self-completion. Now, since 
this self-completion of an ‘ex-sisting’ being occurs by its responsiveness 
to the transcendental powers of reality which themselves are dynamic 
because of their rhythmically flickering play of disclosure-concealment, 
man’s mission, then, is the participation in this transcendental dynamics. 
Because of this, man remains, and must remain!, incompleted. 

This obscure mission of man’s innermost self, thrown into the path- 
lessness of his world, where all ways or trails lead everywhere but to 
the completion of man’s mission or the accomplishment of his own self, 
is erring. Because of his essential erring, man must necessarily look up 
to the great men—heroes or kings—of his society and must become 
loyal to them—not for the sake of these great men, but for the sake 
of his own inner self. Thus in the ancient world of the Lithuanians, 
every man was loyal to his prince or viespats, and, on the other hand, 
wife and children were loyal to him, the head of the family, to the master 
of the homestead. Loyalty in this sense was not a lack of freedom, but, 
on the contrary, because of it man was freed for standing under gods, 
under their ordering and guiding logoi—he was free for the accomplish- 
ment of the ‘ex-sistential’ mission of his life. 
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Man’s ‘ex-sistential’ mission, accomplishable by the mediation between 
gods and men by his king, can be most clearly grasped perhaps, from 
the Egyptian cultural world. Atum, the Nameless or Nothingness, the 
god of the sun beyond the horizons, never really appeared. However, 
he constantly played appearance: he appeared in concealment. He did 
this, first of all, appearing as his son Ra, and secondly, by the appearance 
of a king in each cultural phase of Egyptian life. The king is the son 
of Ra. Ra veils Atum and the king veils Ra—veils that which he dis- 
closes. Ra discloses himself by stepping into man’s cultural world as 
its king and by thereby granting life, being, and order to this world 
below. He steps into this world by becoming incarnated in his son,’ 
the king, who in a certain sense becomes incarnated in every member 
of his society. 

Ra in Egyptian myths is often identified with Horus, meaning “the 
‘one above” or “the distant one”.25 This name in the early times, possibly 
before the first nomadic Indo-European invaders, was applied to the 
mythical chthonian falcon god, whose eyes were the sun and moon and 
whose outstretched wings were the sky. Since the falcon appears early 
in the morning with the rising sun, the merging of the early native 
Egyptian falcon god and the early Indo-European sun-worshippers’ (bar- 
barians’) god of the sun (Ra) could smoothly and naturally take place. 
The early god of the sun was not presented as the sun, but as a falcon- 
headed deity. 

Since the king’s rule and protection extended from one end of the 
Egyptian land to the other, and since he was one and dominant over 
the whole Egyptian nation, he was considered the nation’s guardian 
and was identified with the holy god Falcon or the god Ra. He was 
called the Horus-child. The symbol of the pharaoh’s royalty, as well as 
his divinity, was a winged sundisc. 

Nature and gods—ever-hidden in their own transcendental milieu— 
appear in a nation’s living cultural situations. The king is the presence 
or the appearance of ever-concealed reality and the concealed-in-them- 
selves gods. This explains why in the king’s burial chambers, the statue 
of the god (god of the sun or the god Osiris) has the king’s characteristic 
features. This is so because royalty (lordliness, viespats) means the part- 
icipation in or being-exposed to the ultimate drama of the gods, their 
play. The king’s innermost self, his Ka, is a response to this event of 
the gods. This response gives the gods a chance to appear or have their 
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stead in the king’s Ka. Therefore, this Ka belongs more to the gods 
than to the king. This is manifested by the statue bearing the king’s 
and Osiris’ names at once. | 

The king’s Ka belongs to the gods. It constitutes the heart of the 
nation’s life, the nation’s world. All the king’s men or all his nation 
partake in his Ka,—are the modes of his Ka. Because of this, all statues 
representing humans, his staff or relatives, in the pharaoh’s grave re- 
sembled him, the pharaoh. This, then, means that the king’s Ka belongs 
to his society or nation. The king’s Ka belonging to the gods and to men 
at once manifest the king as the mediator between gods and men, as 
the very foundation of a cultural phase. 

The pre-nomadic Egyptian religion was Chthonian with the Mother 
Goddess as supreme deity, having her throne in the Nile Delta’s swampy, 
life-granting waters. The nomadic or Indo-European god of the sun 
soon became the Falcon rising up from earth’s creative sources just as 
the sun does. The king, too, was a king by virtue of his holding the 
place (stead) on Earth’s throne. The king was Horus, the son of Ra and 
also of the Mother Goddess, in the later times of the ancient Egyptian 
era known as Isis, the Throne. 

The king was the defender of the Egyptian nation in the valley of 
the Nile, overlooking it all, like the sun in the sky or like a falcon holding 
its wings outstretched, the sign of protectiveness. The king held the 
whole Egyptian nation in a godly order, protecting it and the order from 
surrounding disorderly spheres—be they enemies or unfruitful deserts. 
As the defender or protector, upholder of divine order, the king himself 
was considered a god. He was the incarnation of the eternal god in his 
finite world. The king’s divinity consisted in his Ka, lent to him by the 
gods and transmitted by him to his nation. 

The nomadic god of the sun soon became identified also with the 
Chthonian Nile god, the fertilizing divine waters. The image of Atum 
(the nameless sun beyond the horizons) and the divine Nile (the nameless 
Nile beyond the misty Nubian mountains) merged in Osiris’ mighty 
image. Osiris was the god of fertility, vitalization, invigoration, creativ- 
eness or of ‘dipping’ into the eternal sources of the everlasting and ever- 
concealed whirlpool or play of Nature. 

Osiris was both the Nile and Ra. Son of Isis, of Mother Earth, he 
awakened the creative powers of Earth, of Isis. The sungod, introduced 
by the prehistoric nomadic invaders, was thought of as the supreme 
god who each spring awakened the holy Earth by his first thunder, by 
warmth and rains. The god of the sun simultaneously was the ruler of 
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the clouds and granter of rains. In these traits this supreme god of the 
early Indo-European invaders well coincided with the native Nile god, 
the all-fertilizing waters which bring Earth to life and initiate in her life 
granting powers. Osiris well presents Ra, or rather Atum, as well as 
the Nile, gushing from the godly ever-concealed Nile. In both cases, 
Osiris is Earth’s (Isis’) groom. The sun of the Nordic nomads and the 
Nile of the primaeval Egyptians annually retreated, receded or died 
away. As a result, Earth, with all orderly interrelated, vitally flourishing 
things became frozen, wastes or deadlands for the Nordic people, or 
she herselt, became dusty, brown, burned, lifeless sands for the early 
Egyptians. 

When Osiris dies, his bride Isis bewails her lover, assembles him 
again and thus becomes again his mother. As a result Osiris rises again 
like the sun returning to the north lands or the Nile gushing up anew. 

Osiris’ birth is also enacted by the coronation ceremonies of a new 
king, a new pharaoh, who takes up the godly throne. In these ceremonies 
the whole Egyptian nation participated enthusiastically. It was not merely 
a political event. It was a cult! This cult meant Osiris’ himself coming 
down on the Egyptians as the Ka of the new king. Equally of religious 
importance were the burial ceremonies of a dead king. The eternal 
drama of Isis-Osiris comprises and sways all the events in natural as 
well as in cultural life. Nature’s holy eternal play breaks into the Egyptian 
cultural world as the Ka, the very essence of the king which simultaneously 
is the nation’s Dasein, its world. The nation, participating in the Ka of 
its king participates in Nature’s holy play. 

With the above consideration in our minds, we can be sure now of 
how far from the true grasp of the role of kings or emperors in various 
great cultures of the past our ‘democratically’ oriented historical text- 
books are. In these books the great men of past history are selfish; they 
use wide masses of people for their own advantage—they abuse them. 

Instead of abusing, the pharaoh principally served his people by 
involving them in the deeds or works of his Ka, which simultaneously is 
the stage or stead of the works or plays of gods. The king leads his nation 
into the play of gods. He does so throughout his reign and perhaps most 
intensely by his death. The king’s death means his Ka’s plunge into the 
pristine grounds of Nature’s ever-hiddenness. In these grounds—in the 
dark milieu of Earth, wherein the king’s pyramid, his grave-castle, is 
rooted,—the king remains alive as having merged with the ever-hidden 
powers of Nature. He is alive as the Earth’s revitalizing power needed 
by the nation for centuries or millennia of its cultural life. 
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The king’s burial cults to a great extent consisted of mummification. 
These rites meant reinvigoration of the dead king, restoration of his 
vitality in the godly or eternal milieu of hiddenness—the milieu of 
Atum, the nameless, the Nothingness. Mummification, the rebirth, meant 
a plunge or a dip into Nature’s primaeval waters, into her all-reinvigorating 


play. 


The ceremonies concluded, the dead man would rise like the sun at the dawning 
of the world, emerging from a blue lotusflower (the nenuphar or water-lily, nefer) 
dominating the waters of primaeval chaos. Thus the final phrase of the mummifica- 
tion ritual would be his passport to eternity: ‘You live again, you live again forever, 
here you are young once more forever.’ 


In the king’s death occurs his rebirth as a god. His death, then, is 
his ‘highlife’. The king’s community acquires its soul (Ka) or its ‘high- 
life’ by participating in the very core of the king’s dwelling. Such a 
participation is the participation in the king’s death, in the truth of the 
community’s Dasein. Culture—a dwelling-living response or availability 
and surrender of man to the primaeval, transcendental, or godly powers 
in Nature—is the ‘highlife’, freedom, the very being-man. It is his death. 
Death is the most intensified life—it is the very disclosure of the Ever- 
concealed, of Nothingness. Here, more than anywhere else, the true 
significance of Heidegger’s word comes to light: “Death is the heed of 
Nothingness.” 27 


&. The Encumbrance of Lordly Dwelling in Contemporary Times 


The function of great men never is crystal clear, either to the great 
men themselves or to their society. Both, kings and nations, face the 
unknown, the ever-concealed, the Nothingness. The very existence of 
man—his being his innermost self, his Ka, his viespats—is a plunge 
or a dip into Nothingness. Man’s ex-sistence, his “Dasein”, as Heidegger 
says, “is the being-held in Nothingness.” 28 Clarity prevails only in the 
contemporary rationalistic world and is mainly due to this world’s 
exclusive emphasis of the individualistic man-centered self—the peri- 
pheral self. The innermost self is outlawed from the modern, ‘democratic’ 
world. Anyone who attempts today an intensified dwelling—a lordly 


*6 Desroches-Noblecourt, op. cit., p. 221. 
*” Heidegger, Vortrage und Aufsdtze, op. cit., p. 177. 
°° Heidegger, Was ist Metaphysik? op. cit., p. 32. 
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dwelling—is inevitably placed into the pathless milieu of Nature to an 
intense erring. On his ways of erring, a truth-searching man today has 
no great men, no genuine heroes to look up to and thus to gain a 
better orientation on the ways of his mission. The absence of lordly 
men in modern public or social life is complemented by essentially the 
same absence in the family. We have no lords, either in our nation or 
society or at home, and thus we are all equal, starting already with 
the age of twelve. 

Perhaps no one knows this absence or feels the loneliness in the 
vividly dynamic modern world to such an extent as I do. Since my 
early age—perhaps due to the influence of my grandfather—TI chose 
a way of a search for gods—a way of erring. A search for gods, as we 
already know, means a taking up of the way of the inner self rather than 
the self-centered, subjective or peripheral self. The choosing of the 
inner self simultaneously means a degrading, if not a rejection, of the 
peripheral self. 

Shortly after my arrival in North America with my wife Lione-Bernice, 
we soon entered upon a way of living which was marked by senility. 
rather than youthful agility. Instead of plunging into abundant cheerful, 
joyful and colorful but short-lived entertainments or amusements, we 
went out to build up a meaningful, intensified dwelling which inevitably 
threw us into seclusion from the others. We sought inner development, 
reading, and planned work or occupations which would allow time for 
such an inner development. Spare time for work (which was necessary 
for physical survival) I devoted to continuing the studies of philosophy 
which I began in Europe. 

Youthful, gay, attractive Lione-Bernice was naturally inclined to 
merriments and jollity, laughter and frolic. My ‘lordly’ search for gods 
possibly was a rigid burden upon her youthful and agile soul. This was 
apparently expressed by a dream she had not long after our settling 
in the. city of Pittsburgh. She dreamed of us living in a quiet home only 
a few miles from a town. It was a holiday, a beautiful sunny day in 
June. People from all around were riding by our house on a highway 
to town, with joys, entertainments and dances programmed for that part- 
icular festivity. 

Lione-Bernice knew that I was not at home, being away for a few 
days. Seeing people riding in a happy mood in festivity attire, she decided 
to go to town even though alone—without me. She went inside the 
house and, to her surprise, she found me already returned. I gave her a 
bouquet of flowers with tiny red blossoms; however, I was not in a happy 
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mood of festivity. I decidedly rejected her proposition to go to the feast 
celebrations, simultaneously opposing her going there alone. According 
to me, that festivity had only very superficial significance; it was a 
shallow sparkling and sizzling of shortlasting gaiety with no meaningful 
core in it. 

Sadly looking through the window she observed passer-by after 
passer-by with ornamentally decorated carriages, drawn by well looking 
horses overflowing with vitality. Further in the fields she saw a wide 
field of green rye. To her surprise, someone was mowing green, unripe 
rye with a mower. This definitely was a violation or mistreatment of 
young fields. 

She turned way from the window and noticed many important things 
which needed attention and had to be done to make our little home a 
nicer place to live—a place more suitable for attaining our aims in it. 
She began to bring the main room into order. She placed my bouquet of 
small flowers into a corner in such a way that it could get most of the 
light from the windows in both walls. Gradually everything began to 
look more attractive, quieting and soothing. When she glanced now 
through the window again, she saw that the highway was quiet, and 
everything around appeared serene and peaceful. To her surprise, the 
green field of rye had turned golden and ripe. It was waving in the 
breeze and glaring in the sunshine. There was no mower anymore. 

The dream obviously presents a conflict and violation in the life of 
a young couple. On the ground of contemporary ‘democratic’ equality 
it clearly would indicate my attempt to violate Lione-Bernice’s freedom. 
It would mean an interference with and subjugation of one self (Lione- 
Bernice) by another (me). The equality of two selves was presented as 
disturbed by one of them in this dream, and thus it meant my ‘undemo- 
cratic’ attitude to the partner of my life. A break apart of these two 
selves would be fully justifiable according to the principles of con- 
temporary democracy. The dream, however, was not calling for a 
breach. Instead, it presented an untimely (uncontemporary) and thus 
archaic or mythical solution: a surrender to the inner self of the family’s 
head. 

The happy people riding to the festivity in this dream meant the free- 
dom of peripheral selves—free to the sparkling and sizzling short-lived 
events suited to anthropocentrically oriented modern society. My oppo- 
sition to these attitudes of peripheral selves is based in my being anchored 
in the ways of the inner self which called for a sequential arrangement 
of the day’s events and activities in accordance with the lasting aims 
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comprising the whole life of two people in a harmonious working to- 
gether for the fulfillment of life’s mission. Such a fulfillment exceeds the 
importance of all the motives of the actions of the peripheral self and 
its whole milieu (anthropocentric milieu). Ultimately it is rooted in the 
transcendental principles which order and set on their ways all things 
and all human lives. 

The acts, aims and motives of peripheral selves are clear and have 
the trait of unquestionability, due to the unquestionably accepted anthro- 
pocentric stance of contemporary democratic society. Any diversion from 
this ethics of today means a course into obscurities, means a very question- 
able venture towards ‘subjective’ aims. The inner self, or lordliness is 
questionable and subjective in our ‘unlordly’, that is godless, world. 
Moreover, the ventures of the inner self, which still prevail here and 
there today, are hushed into insignificance, to tininess. This is expressed by 
the bouquet of tiny flowers in the above described dream. The insig- 
nificant and hard to notice events of deeper dwelling need care. Only in 
this way can their significance become noticeable. Care in the above 
dream is presented by the orderly arrangement of rooms and especially 
by placing the bouquet in a well lit place. 

The man moving green rye fields expresses my actions as clashing 
with the standards of the prevailing world of the peripheral self. It seems 
to be a violation of youthful life and freedom. It expresses Lione-Bernice’s 
initial disinclination to abandon the green life which seems to fall before 
its due time, just as the green rye fell under the blades of the mover. 
Only after the rooms of our home had been tenderly cared for did the 
inconspicuous, tiny flowers belonging to the milieu of the inner self 
become noticeable and important. Only now was the rye field seen 
from the perspectives of the inner self. The true significance of the rye 
field lies in its ‘golden age’ of maturity under the godly sun (Ka, viespats) 
of the milieu of gods. With her choice of devoting herself to our home, 
Lione-Bernice chose to join me in the concern for the lasting codes of 
fullness and completion of innermost dwelling, symbolized by the golden 
fields of ripe rye—her choice of the ultimate rather than peripheral aims, 
a choice of the way of a search for gods. 

The meaning of the above dream consists in the contrast of peripheral, 
conscious, subjective modern man’s freedom with the freedom of the 
inner self, typical of mythical or enthusiastic man. The latter freedom 
is rooted in the transcendental arrangements of destinies—is rooted in 
the hands of the gods, rather than in man’s shallow and short-lived plans 
and strivings. 
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A careful observation of contemporary liberalistically humanistic 
man’s freedom, which emphasizes his peripheral inclinations, strivings, 
desires and aims, leads one to conclude that it is a dispersed multitude 
of freedoms. All these freedoms have common aspects which only point 
to man as a certain breed of animals rather than pointing to him as a 
being open towards Nature’s transcendental play anterior to any breeds 
or any entitativeness as such. The freedom of the ‘human breed’ is ‘un- 
freedom’ as regards man’s proper feature of ‘trans-breedness’, ‘trans- 
speciesness’ or transentitativeness. In contemporary entitative freedom 
there is no room for man’s true integrity, for the ‘heavyweight’ of his 
human substance. This ‘heavyweight’ of human substance is only attain- 
able by man’s ordering of his life in accordance with the lasting or 
transcendental principles—in accordance with the codes (logoi) of the 
gods. Freedom to gods is freedom to man’s inner self rather than to 
his peripheral self; it is transcendental freedom rather than entitative 
freedom. 

Man and wife can live a harmonious life by their standing under the 
sway of gods—always obscure and always marked by fullness. A sub- 
ordination of wife to man or vice versa is no true harmony of married 
life. Only a subordination of both to superhuman reality can attain such 
a harmony. True harmony is not a forsaking of the very own stance of the 
partners. It is true that it means a forsaking of their peripheral selves, 
but simultaneously it means the acquiring and settling firmly of their 
very own inner selves. 

In our contemporary world, which maintains peripheral freedom rather 
than deep-rooted, lasting transcendental freedom, we can find ample 
cases where a married couple parted solely because of peripheral reasons. 
Here it might be worthwhile to mention one of them. In the Duncan 
area, a housewife divorced her husband because he had bought her 
a pair of workshoes as a gift for their ninth wedding anniversary. This 
husband owned a small acreage of wild land and with hard work he 
was turning it into profitable cultivated fields. He sincerely believed 
that the workshoes would be appreciated by his spouse and that they 
would encourage her to give him a hand in taming his land. She, how- 
ever, had her own (peripheral) way of life and, in full accordance with 
modern democratic principles which keep a sentinel over man’s freely 
chosen ways of life, she claimed a divorce. Her claim for divorce was 
found well-founded or justified according to these principles and the 
divorce was granted to her on the grounds of violation of a person’s 
integrity and freedom. 
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The above example, and to a great extent the previously treated dream, 
illustrate the lack of awareness of the ultimate transcendental principles 
by masses of people. This lack entails the failure to recognize those 
few who still have a sight of these principles. It means our ‘democratic’ 
society’s ignorance of its great men—ignorance of men who respond to 
the flickering waves of disclosure-concealment of Nature, or who are 
capable of plunging or dipping into these flickering waves, from which 
all things, plants, and animals get their start. Freedom to such a response 
or plunging, which involves all society equally, is the true democracy. 

The head of a family guides the lives of the members of his family, 
or a great leader of a community or state does the same as regards his 
people. However, the members of the family or the people of the com- 
munity or nation are in no wise unfree, nor are they slaves. This is so 
because their surrender to the lordly head of the family or to their king 
really is a surrender to their godly principles which are served by their 
lordly leaders. 

It can very well be that a housewife, rather than the ‘lord’ of the 
house has transcendental or lordly characteristics and thus she serves 
the members of her family by orienting them on the meaningful ways 
of gods. It can be, and often is, that a leader, president, premier or 
king of a nation or country lacks kingly or lordly characteristics, in 
which case he misleads rather than leads his people. 

An awareness of the ancient gods does not qualify today’s man for 
leadership. A leader (a great or lordly man) today can be only the 
one who is aware of contemporary man’s godlessness and simultaneously 
who is aware of his not being implied in the play of gods or—we could 
say—of his being implied in the very absence of god’s play. This aware- 
ness of the absence of gods is the first step of today’s man toward his 
opening of himself to: the approach of the future gods. A lordly man 
in a society or family today is not the one who dwells under gods, but 
who stands on the way of a search for gods. To follow living gods in 
one’s cultural world is easier than to follow the withdrawn gods or to 
dwell in a godless milieu. This is applicable to leader and society like- 
wise. 

In the world of mythical or early cultures, transcendental -powers were 
manifest. They displayed their presence by rains, storms, volcanoes, 
earthquakes, the seasons of the year, rock formations, mountains, seas 
and rivers, the growth and development of plants and animals and, per- 
haps most of all, by man’s own world. The transcendental powers present 
in the things mentioned were not identical with them. Their overwhelming 
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realness was joined with their elusiveness. Their self-display simultan- 
eously was their self-concealment. Man was distinct from animals and 
things by his relation to these trans-entitative powers. This relation meant 
cult and thus culture. Man’s constant relatedness to the self-display- 
concealment of transcendental powers meant man’s constantly being on 
the way of a search for gods. This being on the way was erring, due to 
the transcendental powers’ playful flickering of disclosure-concealment. 

The great men of a society or community were those who more than 
others were able to keep an open eye toward the works or plays of 
the gods. A high priest of an ancient culture was aware of benevolent 
and hostile transcendental powers and knew the right cults to entreat 
the favours of friendly gods. He also had courage to oppose the per- 
nicious, demoniac powers under a magic (permeated by the power of 
benevolent gods) mask. Cults were held to entreat favorable weather 
or oppose weather threatening the growth of young plants; to seek 
success before hunting trips or before battles; in case of epidemics, 
forest fires; also in important events of family life, such as marriage, 
birth, death, and so on. The high priest served his community by serving 
his gods. The above mentioned occasions allowed gods to step into man’s 
cultural world, into his Dasein, and thus to be revealed or disclosed 
there. The high priest of an ancient culture “joins sky and earth, gods 
and men and places man-related things, in their totality and expressively, 
into the horizon of the whole” 7°, the horizon of Nature’s play. 

Only those who are aware of the ever obscure plays of gods can lead 
their people on godly ways towards their tomorrow. “All of what man 
encounters lies in the hands of swaying gods.” ?° As soon as gods cease 
to be the principles and grounds of entitative reality, and as soon as 
they themselves become interpreted or explained by some system of 
abstract thought, the centre of interpretation is shifted then from gods 
(Nature’s logoi) to man (human logos). A philosophical era principally 
is a godless era. The anthropocentric interpretation of the world means 
its sway no longer by the gods but by man. This sway, in Western culture, 
is carried on or continued by reality’s technological domination. Godless 
man rules Nature (or deems to do so) by his systems or doctrines and 
most manifestly by his technological devices. Thus, the godless man 
ceases to be a cultural being in culture’s proper or true sense. Instead, 
he becomes a technological animal. 


2? Fink, Spiel, op. cit., p. 172. 
80 Zierer, op. Cit., p. 35. 
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In technological times, man’s erring, into which he is thrown by 
Nature’s playing powers, becomes concealed. Man is no longer aware 
of his essential erring (his everlasting search for gods); he deems to be 
on a definite road to completion. Such completion is anticipated by 
Communist dictatorship as well as by American democracy. In times 
of such concealment, man’s true dwelling—his ‘ex-sistence’ under the 
guidance of his inner seli—becomes encumbered. A straight, well paved 
highway takes him away from his genuine pathlessness along with his 
erring on the ways of search for gods; it deprives him from the milieu 
of greatness. 


CHAPTER VII 


DEATH 


Glorification of an Egyptian pharaoh rested upon his being the break- 
through of Nature’s self-disclosure brought forward by the sway of 
the Egyptian gods in the pharaoh’s mighty glorification which shook 
the whole horizon from the Nubian mountains in the south to the Nile 
Delta in the north and from the Red Sea in the east to the deadlands 
of deserts in the west. This world of the Nile was the stage of the Egyptian 
cultural event; it was the Egyptian world. 

The main player on the stage of the Egyptian world, which exposes 
Nature from her essential hiddenness, was the pharaoh, the kingly or 
lordly man of the Egyptian nation. However, since the whole nation 
participated in this play, as the king’s co-player, it, too, played on the 
stage of the Egyptian world, its Dasein. This play of the Egyptian nation, 
with its king as the main player, is most intensified during the burial 
of the king—the cultural highlight in the nation’s world. 

The meaning of death has an important bearing not just in Egyptian 
cultural life, but in the ‘essentiation’-—the coming to its fullness—of 
any culture. According to Dieter Sinn, death in Heidegger’s philosophy 
(which comes closer to an understanding of the mythical world than any 
other thought) is “interpreted as the stead ‘in which the concealment of 
Being announces itself’ ”.? 

Death in Heidegger’s thought must be seen as man’s transcendence 
par excellence. Such a transcendence principally means the abandonment 
of or not as yet having arrived at an anthropocentric stance. In all of 
our great deeds we let the higher-than-man light (transcendental light) 
enter our living world, our Dasein. The great deeds reach their utmost 
import by our death as our succumbing to and thus transmitting or 


* Sinn, op. cit., p. 98. 
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revealing the prominence of gods. Great men are lit up by the flames 
of gods—the thunderbolts of Zeus—like burning coal. Like these, great 
men fall to ashes and thereby let the ever-concealed lights of their gods 
glare or cease to glare in man’s Dasein. 


1. Death-Birth 


Since death is the highlight of man’s being-man, we may say that by 
death man is born as man. Death, then, is birth. The duality of birth 
and death is a parallel with Nature’s play, the flickering procedure of 
disclosure and concealment. Heraclitus expresses this truth of Nature, 
which involves birth and death, in his Fragment 60: ‘“‘the way up and 
down is one and the same.” 

The Pharaoh’s funerary procession to a great extent took place on 

the waters of the Nile, the waters of life, in numerous barks and boats. 
It advanced towards the aquatic regions of the Nile Delta, the fertile 
swamps wherein everything originates and which symbolically is Mother 
Earth’s womb or throne.? 
These primaeval waters are foremostly manifested in the luscious creative 
fertility of vegetation. Vegetation is the first step in the development 
of life—animal and human. The funeral procession gliding towards the 
primaeval waters meant the dip into Nature’s creative source. Such a 
dip simultaneously was a rise with the shine of a new life. 

The funeral objects carried by the barks and boats, and also these 
barks and boats themselves were painted black. In the Egyptian world 
this principally was not a symbol of mourning but that of rebirth.? Black 
is the color of Earth, the source of births. Death, thus, in the pharaoh’s 
funeral procession is simultaneously birth. 

The festivity of the pharaoh’s death, in which the whole Egyptian 
nation participated, was a manifestation of the eternal play of Nature 
as here and now—in a finite situation. The structure of Nature’s play 
in the Egyptian mythical culture was manifested by Isis (Mother Earth, 
the throne which founds and bears everything) giving birth to Osiris, 
a vigorous ordering, multifaceted creative complexity of the crisscrossed 
paths of Nature’s powers, Nature’s logos. Osiris was a colorful rise 
of the multiple ways of Nature’s self-disclosure into a rainbow spectrum. 


2 Cf. Desroches-Noblecourt, op. cit., p. 250. 
§ Cf. Ibid., p. 251. 
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Osiris’ disclosure stood in an intimate harmony with Isis’ concealment. 
This harmony is the transcendental or godly love between Isis and 
Osiris, between Night and Light. 

On the other hand, however, Osiris, with his disclosing character, 
disturbs Isis’ (Nature’s) concealment, and only by dipping back into 
the shrouds of Isis’ chaotic womb, does he complete the process of 
disclosure by manifesting it as essentially a concealment: through Osiris, 
Isis appears as concealed. Due to Osiris’ disclosing-concealing rise and 
fall, his birth and death, he serves Isis. She becomes fecundated by the 
dead Osiris and takes him into her ever-concealed motherly source. 
The bride becomes the mother: bewailing her lover, Isis assembles the 
remnants of the dead Osiris and becomes pregnant with the child Osiris, 
who then is born again. In the mythical presentation this is expressed 
by Isis’ concealing of the dead Osiris in the marshes of the Nile Delta. 
“It is certain that this episode concerns the pregnancy of the goddess.” # 

Osiris, just as any other god—even though a disclosing power—never 
appears as exclusively a transcendental reality. He prevails in one or 
another phase of Egyptian culture by permeating the Ka, the soul or 
inner self of the king. The pharaoh is Osiris in a certain Dasein, a 
certain stead of the break-through (disclosure) of Nature’s powers. This 
is why in the funeral chambers in the pyramids of the Egyptian pharaohs, 
Osiris’ statues have the likeness of the dead king. This likeness, radically 
seen, means the opposite: it means the king’s god-likeness. Consequently, 
the king’s death—the plunge or dip into the birth-giving womb of Nature 
—is not an act of his own self; it rather is the act of his inner self, 
who necessarily responds to the guidance of the gods, especially the 
guidance of the god Menkheret. This god carries the dead king into 
the initial phase of rebirth.® 

The highlight of the pharaoh’s (as well as his nation’s) life is his 
death. The pharaoh as the god’s disclosure simultaneously is his disclosure 
as the power of Nature’s disruption. The king’s death means his becoming 
Osiris himself in his eternal reign of concealedness. His death as man 
is his birth as a god. The dead king buried in the holy Egyptian soil 
becomes a godly blessing, an invigorating, creative, life-granting power 
which is ever or eternally active in the hidden realm of the gods. 

The next pharaoh is another finite manifestation of the same god 
Osiris in another nation’s cultural situation. In no wise is the new 


* Ibid., p. 250. 
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king identical with the deceased one. The new king is a new mode of 
god Osiris’ (his Ka’s) break-through into the openness of the Egyptian 
world. 

The duality of the god in the milieu of concealment and in the open- 
ness of the living Dasein of man is often thought of as the duality of 
the gods Ra and Osiris. While Ra, the god of the sun, has his true 
dwelling place beyond the horizons, Osiris, Ra’s child, the Horus-child, 
the child of ‘the One above’, dwells in the king. Ra and Osiris are not 
really two distinct deities. They rather are the godly Kas, the selves of 
the gods. Ra’s Ka is the eternal depths of Nature’s concealed sources 
or the grounds of everything, and Osiris’ Ka is the self of these sources 
as having surged into disclosure, into logos, within the Egyptian cultural 
Dasein. The king as the occupant of this stead (of the throne) becomes 
the locus of Osiris’ Ka. 

This dual—we could say— cosmic Kas (the concealed and disclosed 
Ka) are reflected by quasi dual Kas in man: his concealed subconscious 
innermost self and his disclosed conscious peripheral self. The cosmic 
flickering between disclosure and concealment is reflected by the flicker- 
ing of the peripheral and the inner selves: the peripheral self is born 
from or has its start in the innermost (lordly) self. The peripheral self 
must constantly dip into the inner self for its rejuvenation. Such a dipping 
is enthusiasm or inspiration. This rise and fall reflects Osiris’ rise and 
fall, his birth and death. A parallel to Osiris is the Greek Dionysus or 
Roman Bacchus. “Bacchus’ flute sings of death as of the spring of the 
year.’ The song of death is a cheerful ‘lullaby’ of birth.® 

Death’s relatedness to birth, or vice versa, is manifest in the things 
of Nature, especially in plants and animals. Whatever is alive or is 
born dies. However, only our own death—or, as in mythical times, the 
death of Dasein’s idol, the king, in whom man’s self is rooted or to 
whom man owes his inner self—exposes us in a living way to transcen- 
dental or eternal youth. It is not the events or experiences of ordinary 
life, and really not even the few enthusiastic moments in man’s life, but 
certainly man’s death, that confronts the dying man with the godly play 
of Nature, which is the very beginning, the very birth of all things, in- 
cluding our own selves. In death we experience with our own skin 
Nature’s play and know ourselves as totally swayed by it. On the 
deathbed, where the mission of our life is interrupted, all our masks with 
which we had been identifying ourselves (our peripheral selves) drop 


®* Henrikas Radauskas’ poem Flute. 
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off from us, and only we—bare, dying we—remain. In our death we 
are born as our true selves. Death is birth. It is the highlight or rather 
‘highlife’ of man’s way of being, of undergoing his very own godly or 
lordly self. 

Nature’s plays. Creating any plant or animal species, Nature dips into 
her own inexhaustible depths and comes forward with something new. 
That is her play. Man is played with by Nature in such a way that he 
himself becomes a playing being. Man can ‘play’ or be creative only 
by responding to Nature herself, responding to her playing powers, the 
gods. This play of man is a cult or, in another word, a culture. 

Man’s existence is his constant dipping into the playing grounds of 
Nature, which are anterior to anything or to any species. Man is a 
most primitive—in the sense of primordial or pristine—being: he can 
be considered as a pre-special animal. This aspect, to a certain extent, 
can be observed from modern life, where a person, before he embarks 
a certain way of occupation, resembles a pre-special being. When he 
becomes a plumber, a shoemaker, a teacher, an astronomer and so on, 
he determines his own function in the modern world as though acquiring 
a certain species within modern society. He forms himself as Nature 
forms the species of animals. 

Man’s becoming ‘special’ means a deviation from his primordiality or 
pristinity which is always pre-special. Death upsets all of man’s ‘special’ 
functions or characteristics and sets him back into his radical (back to 
the roots) existence of being-man. In death all the occupational differ- 
ences (plumber, shoemaker, teacher, astronomer and so on) disappear 
or become irrelevant. This-means that in death man loses his peripheral 
self and re-acquires his true inner self. 

In his more recent works Heidegger refers to death as “‘the losing of 
oneself in the spiritual twilight of blueness.”’ Heidegger defines blue- 
ness as “the light concealed by darkness.® It is obvious by now that 
darkness means Nature’s or Being’s concealment. Nature constantly breaks 
forward from concealment, and this breaking-forward of Nature is the 
primordial light which discloses everything; it is Nature’s motherly 
grounds, which in their coming forward ever withdraw themselves and 
thus carry the hue of twilight, of blueness. Death, the submergence into 
this pristine light of blueness, is the very act of participation in Nature’s 
break-through, her play. It is man’s very birth. 


7 Heidegger, Unterwegs zur Sprache, op. cit., p. 51. 
8 Ibid., p. 44. 
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The close interrelation of death with birth in the mythical world 
justifies the widely spread cult of departed spirits or souls. “The cult of 
the departed is perhaps the oldest cult on Earth. The memory which 
we uphold towards those who ‘went home’ ties our terrestrial day to 
mysterious Night, wherefrom all life gets its start and whereto it sub- 
merges.” ® Greek drama originated in cult plays. The most essential 
traits of drama are sobre, dismal and gloom. Drama is pervaded by 
heavy and grave moods, passions and experiences. These moods or 
passions are not psychological: they are imbedded in living mythical 
reality as such. Man’s encounter with his gods—even when the gods 
are benevolent or blessing—proceeds under a sad and heavy mood. 
Because of this, the Greek dramas principally are tragedies. The tragic 
characteristics here cannot be thought of anthropocentrically or human- 
istically as reaching their acme in the hero’s death, but rather in the 
majesty of gods, the immortals, who by their immortality display men 
as mortals. This necessarily implies sad, depressing and suffering moods. 
“The superpower of the gods shakes the human heart with fright; even 
the glad message of a heavenly assistance and of the favors of gods 
.... fails to lighten the grave earnestness. The distance which divides the 
mortals from the immortals is far too great!” 1° 

Man’s—and especially a hero’s—death, his mortality, precisely is that 
which grants to living society an almost touchable realness and com- 
prehensibility of the sway of gods in its world. Death, taken in a wider 
sense, does not coincide with the moment of passing away or with the 
last living breath. Death as the confrontation with the gods, or as the 
making of oneself available to the presence of the gods in our world, 
occurs in the hero’s great or creative deeds in the acme of his life. 
These deeds are diverse: the establishment of a kingdom or empire, 
the building of temples, erecting of statues or other monuments, creating 
of immortal symphonies, writing genuine literature, ventures of responsive 
thought or also a holy (‘wholly’) dwelling under the ordering or guiding 
criteria of gods. 

A great man, a man of death, by his deeds retreats into the pristine 
play of Nature. He holds his stead there—the stead of fullness—and is 
wise. Death and wisdom belong together. 


® Fink, Spiel, op. cit., pp. 157-158. 
10 Ibid., p. 176. 
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When I can hold a stone within my hand 
And feel time make it sand and soil, and see 
The roots of living things grow in this land, 
Pushing between my fingers flower and tree, 
Then I shall be as wise as death, 

For death has done this and he will 

Do this to me, and blow his breath 

To fire my clay, when I am still.” 


All things in their origin, in their acme of life and in their disintegration 
are known to us by our knowledge of Nature’s play, by our holding our 
stead in it, by our ‘being-held in Nothingness’ (Heidegger)—by our death. 

The above quoted poem views death as personalized. In this it well 
sees it as a transcendental reality, as a deity. In the Greek myths Death 
is a deity who belongs to the reign of Hades, the reign of Mother Earth. 
He is the son of the goddess Night, who is the daughter of Mother 
Earth. Death’s brother is Hypnos, Sleep, whose son, furthermore, is 
Morpheus, god of dreams.!? All these interrelations of Death with other 
deities manifest this god as clearly belonging to the reign of Nature 
as ever concealed (as physis), comparable to the Egyptian reign of Atum 
who, when appearing over the world of men, is Ra, the visible god of 
the sun. The god Death, the transcendental principle which dominates 
all entitative deaths and also man’s ex-sistential mortality, manifests 
death’s being implied in Nature’s depth. As anything else, the meaning of 
death and all its transcendental backgrounds come to light with man, 
with man’s mortality. Death, this highly important event in human life, 
is rooted in the depth of human essence (his ‘essentiation’). This we can 
conclude from Death’s being a deity of concealment (the son of the 
Mother Goddess) and the brother of Hypnos, god of sleep. This trans- 
cendental aspect indicates that death concerns not man’s conscious peri- 
pheral self, but his subconscious innermost self. Moreover, since man’s 
inner self (his Ka) belongs to the gods and to Nature’s play more than 
it does to man himself, man’s dying is principally a factor in the trans- 
cendental hidden reign of reality. This is why man is totally exposed 
to death and has no significant or essential control over it. 

If nothing else, death throws man back into his original state of being 
thrown, or thrownness (Heidegger). “Thrownness’ here precisely means 
man’s being exposed to the swaying transcendental powers of the world. 


4 Oscar Williams (editor), A Little Treasure of Modern Poetry (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952), p. 436. 
” Larousse, Mythology, op. cit., pp. 190-191. 
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By thrownness, man is thrown into certain situations, a certain cultural 
phase, a certain area of space, a certain time or period. Moreover, he 
is thrown as provided with certain physiological or moral strength, with 
a certain appearance—even a certain profile—and gifted with or lacking 
certain talents and so on. All these features of man as thrown by the 
hand of destiny can, of course, be modified, to a greater or lesser degree, 
by man himself, nevertheless, they principally are given to him. Man’s 
modification of his way of life, of his lot, can go to the extremes of a 
radically rebellious attitude against any ordering powers of gods and 
by his trying to totally guide his own life on ways fully planned by him. 
When this happens, man becomes exclusively the source of any rebellion 
(animals do not rebel). 

That this ‘humanized’ rebellion—viewed as man-bound—is wrong in 
the sense that it ignores the transcendental backgrounds of man’s 
rebelliousness, is well presented by Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound. This 
great tragedy shows that even though man, a being involved in the plays 
or works of gods, often rebels against some or all gods, principally he is 
not the initial source of rebelliousness. Man can rebel by being res- 
ponsive to a transcendental rebellion of gods. A rebellion is implied in 
the play of gods, in Nature’s play. Prometheus Bound is a story of one 
god or some gods rebelling against the other or the others. Dying man 
(man as mortal) radically belongs in Nature’s pristine play; he partakes 
in the struggle of the gods. Prometheus was opposing Zeus’ order or 
logos. In this conflict men were only checkers on the checkerboard. In 
no wise were they self-appointed rebels. 

In every culture the struggle between gods can be observed. In Egypt 
—as we already know—there was a struggle between the Mother Goddess 
and the god of the sun brought to the Nile valley by the Indo-European 
invaders. The ‘event’ of Isis-Osiris is a reconciliation of this struggle. 
Very analogous to this struggle is the clash between the Chthonian 
gods of Mycenaean Greece and those of the invading Dorians. This 
clash also attained a sort of majestic reconciliation in the advanced 
growth and development of Greek culture. 

Both of the above examples show that the play of the gods may be 
a battle—a battle with or without the survival of the battling gods. 
Prometheus succumbed to Zeus’ pre-eminent power. The Teutonic culture 
which, more than any other mythical culture, is marked by militant 
events and bloody combats, also exceeds other cultures in presenting 
the clashes or struggles between gods. The “Twilight of the Gods’ (Cf. 
Edda) is the story of the gods’ death. This story does not have merely 
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the struggle of the gods as its theme; it rather presents a collapse of the 
whole reign, the whole play, of gods into confusion, into chaos. The 
‘Twilight of the Gods’ means the death of gods who dominated the 
cultural Teutonic world for millennia. 

Gods are immortal, therefore their death may only mean a with- 
drawal. This withdrawal, however, has the aspect of death since with- 
drawn gods here never return. The withdrawal of gods must be seen 
as their withdrawal from man’s cultural world of disclosure into their 
own milieu of concealment. Prometheus, chained to the rock in the 
Caucasus mountains cursed Zeus and predicted his fall or the collapse 
of his domination. By now we know that Prometheus’ prophecy was 
fulfilled. The mighty and culturally extremely fruitful Olympian gods 
of Greece withdrew permanently. They disappeared into the shrouds of 
the Twilight of gods. They died. 

The deaths of the Olympian and Teutonic gods in Europe, the cradle 
of Western culture, left a vacuum which was filled by the supernatural 
(and thus supercultural) religion of Christianity. Since man is essentially 
a cultural being, the Christian phase of Western culture absorbed much 
of the cultural elements of the pre-Christian mythical world. A cultural 
being can never dwell purely under supercultural standards. 

In recent times in our technological megalopolises man dwells in a 
sort of spiritual vacuum with the absence not only of gods but also 
of the supernatural God. Thanks to this vacuum, man can thrive anthro- 
pocentrically, that is, godlessly, in his world. Does any important instit- 
ution in the modern world, for instance, let us say the famous Heinz 
factory, have any manifest religious implications—mythical or Christian? 
The answer is: none! The institutions of the technological worlds, in- 
cluding even those of education or advanced research, are purely 
anthropocentric and therefore godless. 

The Twilight of gods indicates not only the collapse of gods, but 
simultaneously and inseparably that of culture. The modern godless 
man principally is a cultureless man. Here, we must be sure, that only 
a cultural being can be cultureless. An animal is neither cultural nor 
cultureless. A cultureless phase stands between the twilight of gods 
and their dawn. The twilight of gods calls for the new dawn of new 
gods. Accordingly our anthropocentric technological world (our culture- 
less culture) anticipates the upcoming of the gods of the future. 

Gods do not break into man’s world totally of their own accord. 
They always are in need of a responsive acceptance of their approach 
by man. An anthropocentric, cultureless man is a man who has become 
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insensitive to the sway, struggles, withdrawal or approach of gods. His 
insensitivity to gods is his failing to be mortal. This does not make 
him immortal. It rather displays him as dislocated from the ‘essentiation’ 
of his being-man. Such an ‘essentiation’ requires his responsiveness to 
the transcendental powers—trequires the realization of his innermost self. 

The gods of the future make an appeal to the modern man to the 
ways of a search for gods. It could well be that all confusion, turmoil, 
irrationalistic, anti-orderly and dis-loyal movements in contemporary 
times, especially in the large cities of the world, mean an initial phase 
of the search for gods—mean the search of which the searcher is not 
yet aware of. 


3. Death and Time 


Man’s biological birth, his prime of life and his gradual physical 
disintegration is the procedure which he shares with his fellow animals, 
and which is not his ‘ex-sistential’ birth-death. Animals, like men, begin 
in Nature’s play; unlike men, they are set on certain ways or sent in 
certain directions of entitative completion, and thus they are ousted or 
expelled from Nature’s play. Man as man always remains detained within 
Nature’s play, and therefore we say that he is never born in the way 
that animals are. His biological birth is his birth as of an animal, but 
not as that of man. Man’s detention in Nature’s play is a sustenance 
of his birth. Because of this we can say that man is constantly being 
born, and on the same grounds we also can say he is constantly dying. 
Being born or dying in this sense in man’s ‘essentiation’-—his process of 
self-realization. Heidegger calls it mortality, as the distinguishing mark 
of man from animals or even from any entitative reality. 

Mortality or ‘ex-sistential’ death in Heidegger’s philosophy is closely 
related to existential time. In Sein und Zeit Heidegger evolves time as 
man’s running forward toward death. This running forward is the 
possibility of impossibility which may be well explained as man’s awareness 
of his death or mortality (animals do not know their death), however, 
a more adequate meaning of it should be seen in man’s—unlike an 
animal’s—constantly remaining uncompleted. Man—a being of pathless- 
ness—cannot become ‘pathly’ (have a definite path on the terrain of 
Nature’s playgrounds, as do animals). If he would become so, he would 
no longer be man. Therefore the impossibility may be understood as 
referring to man’s pathlessness. 

Things or animals have their beginning and end. They begin in time 
and end in it. Since man is man—is beyond an entitative beginning or 
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end,—he is beyond time in this sense. However, since things or animals 
begin and end in time, they presuppose time; they, at the same time, 
pose time as transentitative: time does not begin or end in an entitative 
way. 

Philosophy, prior to the Kantian, maintained a post-entitative, rather 
than pre-entitative conception of time. According to pre-entitative or 
transcendental time, things are there because there is primordial (pre- 
temporal) time—Time; while according to post-entitative time or the 
clock-time, there is time or temporality because, first of all, there are 
things in their change or development. Entitative time or temporality 
is an outcome of or depends on things, while transcendental (pre-entit- 
ative) time is the presupposition of things. Since man, unlike any other 
thing, is implied in the transcendental powers of reality (which sway 
and determine the meanings and being of things) he is the only being 
implied in transcendental time—in Time. 

Nature herself or Being itself is Time, as it is the background pre- 
supposed by anything that begins and ends. Man, responsive to Nature’s 
play, is a participant in this play—a participant in Time. A mortal 
being is rooted in the very structure of Time. Man’s participation in 
Time discloses Time as dominating things and thus temporality. To ask 
the question of what Time is in itself, that is, before man’s participation 
in its sway, is to ask an unanswerable question. Time, just as Nature 
herself, is concealed in itself. It becomes disclosed with man—with 
his birth-death as his response to Time’s sway—-and Time comes to shine 
in the human cultural world. A cultural being is in Time (transcendental 
time), while entitative realities are in time (temporality or entitative time). 

Nature’s play is the outbreak of Time (logos). It gives grounds to 
or founds man as man. This outbreak of Time evokes man’s response 
in the way of his striving at Time’s fullness in his living world—his 
striving to bring Time to complete disclosure by his creations. The 
majestic, ageless monuments of the Egyptian culture testify overwhelmingly 
to this striving. In spite of man’s grandiose or enthusiastic strivings to 
bring eternity down into his cultural world, his Dasein, Time (just as 
Nature) remains elusive and man must start over and over again, picking 
up his rucksack and cane and starting a way of a search for gods anew. 
Man does not reach the haven of his travels; he remains on the way 
toward his ideals—remains a traveller as long as he is man. Even 
though remaining concealed, Time is lit up or disclosed in human 
Dasein. Time gets its start with man; it reaches its height of development 
and sinks down into the oblivion of concealment by withdrawing from 
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the human world at the end of a decaying cultural life. Time lives with 
man. The life of Time without man remains beyond the horizons, just 
as does Atum in the Egyptian world. 

In the Symposium Plato presents man as the son of two deities— 
Poverty and the Traveller. Poverty indicates lack. Not an entitative 
lack, however, but lack of the fullness of Being, lack of Nature’s dis- 
closure, her truth, Time. Because of this lack planted in him, man 
seeks Nature’s disclosure, her break-through in Time. His seeking does 
not initiate Time. On the contrary, man is initiated by Nature’s break- 
through in Time, her self-disclosure in man’s cultural world. Nature 
does so by using man as the stumbling block for her outburst into 
Time, into her logos. As the son of the Traveller, man essentially sets 
himself on the (responsive) way of a search for Nature’s fullness—on the 
way of a search for gods. 

Nature’s play does not begin or end. Also, his participation in this 
play neither begins nor ends. Man, however, may become insensitive to 
this play, and thus also to his transcendental birth-death. He may ignore 
his essence of mortality. | 

Man, unconcerned with transcendental reality, with its principles— 
the gods—, is cultureless. As such he is ‘timeless’ and ‘deathless’ (in the 
transcendental sense). Such a man abides outside of the pristine event 
of reality (Nature’s break-through in Time), and therewith outside of 
his innermost self. He becomes chained onto his own peripheral self— 
he becomes merely a superior thing or a higher breed of animal. In his 
estimation even God is a thing or a being—the Supreme Being. Properly 
understood, such an estimation is marked by godlessness: it ignores— 
rather than understands—God, Nature or gods. 

In spite of the quite obvious distinction between ‘ex-sistential’ (trans- 
cendental) death and biological death, or also transcendental Time and 
temporality, from the viewpoint of a dying person they seem to coincide. 
In the eyes of a dying man, the things of his environment acquire different 
hues: instead of being practically meaningful here and now, they appear 
as holy in the long perspectives, as though seen sub specie eternitatis, 
that is, from the transcendental or godly viewpoint. 

Things, when grasped ultimately, grasped sub specie eternitatis or 
mortalitatis, are grasped as holy, that is, as holding the transcendental 
shine of gods upon themselves. Things in the burial chambers of the 
Egyptian pharaohs lose their pragmatic everyday significance; they 
become awesome and take the onlooker into the holy but dreadful 
confrontation with the invisible, though intensely felt or experienced, 
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presence of gods. The things in the burial chambers of the dead are lit up 
by the shine of gods. Jewels and gold here are not treasures valued in 
man’s living days; they rather are manifestations of divinity. They are 
gods-permeated. To a certain extent they are gods as present there in 
the glare of these things. 

When the hour of death is near, things tend to become godly or filled 
with divinity. They cease to be things solely measured by human measures. 
A woman who came from Lithuania to live with her daughter in Toronto, 
feeling the approach of the twilight of her life, wanted to go back to 
Lithuania. She wanted to see once again the things familiar to her and 
the places where she had spent most of her life. These things were 
upsurging in her memories as sacred—bread, water, sky, trees, the paths 
of her homestead and so on. Another aged woman, who had been living 
in Brookline, a suburb of Pittsburgh, for over 40 years, yearned for 
her Colorado home, to be there once more be it only to see once again 
the sunset over the Rockies. Both of these women died before having 
realized their last dreams. 

In the anthropocentric perspectives of the self, things are useful but 
profane, while in the perspectives of the inner self—the perspectives of 
mortality—they are holy. Profane things are strictly temporal: they 
start and end. Holy things also have their entitative duration; however, 
by their shine or glare, they reflect the eternal realities of Time. Nothing 
in man’s world is eternal or everlasting. Gigantic monuments gradually 
crumble and ‘immortal’ words fall into oblivion and cease to say any- 
thing. 

Time, Nature’s break-through, is felt by great men and responded 
to in their deeds. These holy things are always temporal, even though 
they reflect the eternal. It is true, that Time lives in man’s cultural world, 
but not by its absolute presence there; Time is present only in the shine 
or glare of temporal things. Man’s world is ever pervaded by relativity, 
by finitude, even though his mission is an open response to eternity—to 
Time as a transcendental reality. This mission of his is his mortality, his 
death. 


4. Holy and Profane Things 


Things, which are clearly set in their meanings by their co-ordination 
to the human subject, are things in the milieu of consciousness, of man’s 
peripheral self. Holy things are those which are set in their meanings by 
Nature’s ordering powers, the gods, in the milieu of Nature’s play. Man, 
here, responsively standing or having his stead in Nature’s play, is a 
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collaborator with gods in setting the meanings of things. Here the 
meanings of things are not determined by man, operating from his 
consciousness, but by his responsiveness to the transcendental powers of 
Nature. Such a man is mortal in the proper sense of the word. His 
responsive-to-gods self is his inner self, which he owes to gods rather 
than to himself. 

Mythical man was not blind to the things around him. He knew well 
the nature of things and was able to care for them in order to support 
and promote his own being. His care for things principally was an 
outcome of his care for gods. As these assigned the mission of his life 
which necessarily involved things, man became a caretaker of the things, 
and the things in their roots were holy. 

Mythical man was well aware of his belonging to holy Earth; he was 
well aware of the mighty sky above with its awesome—often blessing 
but mostly pernicious or hostile—powers. All things, dominated or 
swayed by the gods were holy with the admixture of awesome traits. 
Holy and reverent were the sun, moon, stars, winds, thunder, rains, 
hail, snows and so on. He was aware of plants and animals, and most of 
all, of himself as thrown on the crossroads of the gods without a 
definite path assigned for him by these powers. 

In the prime of the mythical world, all things were holy or divine: all 
of them were manifestly holding or assembling the transcendental shine 
of gods upon themselves. Mythical man wandered amid holy things and 
thus led a full life of the innermost self. 

The utilitarian character of things began to overshadow their genuine 
holiness. Things quasi decline from the holy wholeness, swayed by the 
transcendental powers of Nature and known by man’s responsive inner 
self, and become mere things, much like the objects, termed thus by 
the modern philosophies. Things, having lost their holy hues, profane 
things, become available for man’s independent disposal. Man can 
then do with them whatever he wishes. This is most manifest in our 
contemporary times, where man totally irresponsibly (godlessly) uses 
the layers of earth, the air around, the streams or rivers, forests, animals 
and so on,—valuing them exclusively from his humanistic standpoint. 

The archaic world—it is true—did not know such a total desanc- 
tification or ‘demythization’ of things. Nevertheless, the profanization of 
things to a great extent occurred already in the mythical world. The 
most ancient mythical society must have been constantly close to its 
gods, and everything in the world of such a society was permeated by 
godliness—was holy. Man’s dwelling then was a continuous cult, a 
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continuous experience of man’s belonging in the play of gods; it was 
his continuous mortality (birth-death). 

When things tended to become dull or lose their holiness in the 
later phase of the mythical world, only some of these things had to be 
made distinct and separate from the ordinary or profane things, and 
only they became holy things—things of cult. This restoration of the 
holiness of things and thus re-divination of human dwelling, of course, 
was done by a society’s great men—men of lordly selves. 

These men, before anything else, cut out a certain place in the whole 
living area of their society, tribe or nation, considering it a place where 
gods dwell.1? Thus there were holy groves, holy streams or holy lakes, 
where it was forbidden to enter with profane or utilitarian purposes. 
Entrance was granted only to those with the intention of rendering cult 
to gods or to place sacrificial gifts to them on their altars. Sanctuaries, 
holy chalices, with holy wine or water, holy bread or the holy table 
(altar), the holy stick or staff, the holy seat or throne—all were holy things 
and they were distinct from the profane things of man’s everyday 
life. 

Even in this phase of mythical culture, the human community became 
divided between ordinary men, principally pursuing profane aims, and 
godly men, devoted to the service of gods. Priests, in the earlier part of 
this phase, simultaneously were kings or rulers of the people. Krivis, 
the highpriest of the ancient Lithuanians, always had with him a crooked 
staff, Krivule (bent in a certain way), the sign of his godliness or royalty. 
The name krivis implies in itself the same root as the Lithuanian word 
for ‘crooked’ or ‘bent’ (Kreivas or kreivis). The supreme krivis periodic- 
ally sent his messengers, his subordinate krivises to every corner of his 
nation. The nation recognized them by their staffs (kArivule). These 
sub-krivises were the mediators between krivis and the people, while 
only krivis received the messages of the gods from the gods themselves. 

Along with all this, words were divided and considered holy or 
profane. The holy words principally were the names of gods, but also 
symbolic words, permeated by godliness, used in the priests’ holy or 
magic formulae or prayers during ritual ceremonies, or in curses.'* The 
holy words mostly were at the discretion of the priestly class and were 
not allowed to be uttered by profane people. Only at certain holy places 
or at certain times of festivity could these words be used or spoken. 


8 Cf, Fink, Spiel, op. cit., p. 181. 
“4 Cf, Ibid., p. 185. 
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In times of division between the holy and the profane, all men 
lose their immediate touch with or encounter of the gods. Only the 
caste or rank of the priesthood remained directly involved in the 
works or play of gods, and its function thus was the mediation between 
gods and men, between the sacred and the profane. There is an Egyptian 
group of statues called ‘a trio of Karnak” which consists of the 
statues of the pharaoh Tutankhamen, of Amun, god of air and water, 
and of Mut, wife of Amun, goddess of earth and mother of the sun. 
The deities in this trio are standing on either side of the king. They 
“have their arms on his shoulders, and the young king clasping them 
round their waist and gently urging them forward.” 15 

As we know, the pharaoh reaches the acme of his life during his 
burial. Here the priests of the temples of the gods invigorate his dead 
body, preparing it thus for a new godly life. This is when the king 
becomes a part of the community of gods—becomes himself a god, a 
power in the everlasting play of the nation. As a god he continues 
to contribute to the well-being of his nation. 

The caste of the priesthood stands for the realization of the most 
essential way of man’s being. If all (or the majority) fail, during the 
phase of profanization, then at least some must persevere. These few— 
the caste of great men—serve their people by taking on their shoulders 
the ‘ex-sistential’ burden of being-man. In this way, the nation of the 
profane is alive in the Kas and by the Kas of its great men. The 
sacrifice of great men for their people is the sacrifice of peripheral selves 
and the simultaneous realization of the inner self (Ka). This sacrifice 
occurs in the plunge of great men into the play of gods, thereby becoming 
companions of the gods. Priesthood brings man’s essential stroke of 
mortality to extremes. 

A great man, krivis, pharaoh, poet, a thinker or deep dweller, is a 
companion of gods. The gold mask placed on the mummies of Egyptian 
pharaohs or also on the kings in the graves of early Greece, precisely 
means the pharaoh’s or king’s godliness or godlikeness. The king’s face 
shines. “Hail to thee!” is engraved on the back of the breastplate of 
some of the Egyptian pharaohs, “alive is thy face.” 14 

Even kings or great men, who alone know the true standards for 
man’s genuine dwelling, are never able to announce them to their people 
with absolute certitude. Absolute truth cannot abide in the ever-flickering 


% Desroches-Noblecourt, op. cit., p. 190. 
%6 Ibid., p. 236. 
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Dasein pervaded by the storms of gods. Their enthusiasm—their being- 
taken by gods—is finite even though it transcends finitude. “Enthusiasm 
is finite self-overcoming of finitude’”, says Eugen Fink." 

During times of national disaster (be it an enemy attack, epidemic 
diseases, disastrous weather conditions, crop failure and so on), when 
the Lithuanian nation did not know which way to turn and what to do, 
krivis, the high priest, held a national assembly in a holy grove, under 
a holy oak, where fires were burning to the glory of the god Perkunas, 
and he announced the will of the gods, which when fulfilled or responded 
to by the people, would remove threatening disaster. In extreme cases, 
when the matter was of utmost solemnity, the highpriest sealed the 
truth of his relay by leaping alive into the flames on Perkunas’ altar. 
Krivis sealed the truth of his words with his very existence. With his 
death he attained the peak of his life’s intensity. Moreover, with his 
death he pointed towards the more-than-he, more-than-man;—he pointed 
towards the gods beyond man’s Dasein. In this way he quasi transcended 
the finiteness of his world. Nevertheless, instead of some absolutely 
unquestionable proofs or instead of some miracles of gods who thus 
directly would manifest themselves, krivis, the highpriest, gave weight to 
his pronouncements of the will of gods or of godly truths solely by 
his death. By a freely taken death in the holy flames of gods the more- 
than-man becomes breathtakingly real and manifest. Without the direct 
presence of gods, krivis’ enthusiastic overcoming of finitude was yet 
finite. The phase of his rule—his mediation between gods and his people 
—marked or sealed by his death, by his innermost self, left his nation 
inspired with or filled by his deeper knowledge or deeper dwelling—his 
deeper participation in the will or play of gods—, but it never took 
the relativity away from the nation’s Dasein: man stood in his pathless 
terrain under a new krivis, just as under a new pharaoh in Egypt. 


5. Death and Language 


Nature’s play is Nature’s disturbance, initiated by Nature herself. 
Nature’s disturbance is the breeding ground or are the pre-conditions 
for things in their meanings and being. Disruption is a breach. A breach 
gives the impression of a lack or shortcoming in one area and an over- 
flow or abundance elsewhere; it gives an impression of disharmony. 
Nature, whose essence is harmony (all gods are harmonious in themselves 


™ Fink, Enthusiasmus, op. cit., p. 25. 
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and with each other) is a movement of constantly disturbed harmony 
which ever and ever again returns to the restoration of pristine tranquility 
in order to break out again into a new breach. This return marks Nature’s 
disharmony or disturbance, yet, as harmonious. Nietzsche’s Will to Power 
is a successful presentation of Nature’s movement, her play—the flicker- 
ing play between disclosure and concealment. 

Things begin to be on the grounds of Nature’s disturbance, her play; 
they presuppose this play. None of the things nor all of them together 
with all their entitative movements ever disclose all by themselves 
Nature’s eternal play. The disclosure (and concealment) of Nature’s play 
occurs in cult or in culture. Moreover, things, too, are never established 
in their meanings and thus disclosed without a cult, without culture. 
In cult or culture things appear as variously meaningful (meaningless 
respectively) within the transcendental milieu of Nature’s spatio-temporal 
playgrounds. Along with the things, the pillars or principles of these 
playgrounds appear or are disclosed in cult or culture. These pillars we 
briefly called gods—Nature’s ordering powers, her logoi. While things 
appear or are disclosed themselves, the transcendental powers, the gods, 
appear merely in the shine of the things—appear with the things. 

Gods carry out Nature’s break-through into disclosure (logos) from 
her concealment (physis). Gods carry this cosmic might of Nature’s 
break-through into the human Dasein. Here this flickering collision 
becomes a break-through when responsively caught by the holy, pre- 
serving and guarding hands of priests, kings and other great men. Their 
response displays them as the breach, washed by transcendental waves, 
and therewith as belonging to these waves. Man’s response to the playful 
flickering of Nature in her disclosure-concealment is his birth-death, is 
his mortality. In a way men are children of Nature’s disturbance and 
therefore they are essentially neurotics, even when they are totally sane, 
creative and ‘normal’. 

Man’s participation in Nature’s play or disturbance is his being 
anchored in his inner-self, in his subconscious which in existential thinking 
means his being-rooted in his world, in his Dasein, rather than in his 
own subjective or conscious self. This constructive participation of man 
in his world is his mortality. It occurs in the way of language. Heidegger 
clearly speaks of the essential interbelonging of death and language.1® 
As we already know, language is principally the language of reality. It 


® Cf. Heidegger, Unterwegs zur Sprache, op. cit., p. 215. 
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is reality’s (Nature’s or Being’s) event, play or logos. Man by his mortal 
essence participates in this Jogos constructively, that is creatively, and 
therefore he, too, belongs to it, to logos, to language. 

Language, the event of disclosure-concealment imbedded in Nature’s 
play, thanks to man’s responsive and creative participation in it, breaks 
into man’s living world, into his Dasein as his language. In man’s language 
Nature’s play occupies the stead of the human world. To be a speaking 
being—a being responsive to the pristine (silent in itself) speech of 
Nature—is to be a mortal being;—to be a breach which responds to 
Nature’s disclosure-concealment by constant birth-death, by the life of 
the inner self. We must remember here that we are not dealing with 
biological but with ‘ex-sistential’ mortality. Man’s ‘ex-istential’ mortality 
is his standing out, his plunge or dip, into Nature’s play. This plunge 
psychologically can be thought of as a plunge into one’s inner or sub- 
conscious self which is not in one’s own (conscious) control. It rather 
lies in the control of the powers of destiny. This can be illustrated by 
some simple examples even though with insufficient depth. 

We know that some people in some critical situations do the right 
thing, while others do the opposite. A driver in Pittsburgh in a traffic 
jam, when a car approaching at great speed got in his way, managed to 
escape unharmed by steering into a narrow opening on the bank of the 
road. To get into this opening required a complicated and very quick 
maneuver, timed to a split second. The driver was totally sure that his 
actions were automatic, outside of his conscious control. It was his 
subconscious thinking which saved his life. In another case, a man in 
Prince George learned to stay away from steep cliffs, particularly when 
he visited the ocean coast, where foaming waves boil at the foot of the 
rock. Any time he was near such cliffs, he felt a strong urge to leap down. 
This example shows that this man’s peripheral conscious self desires to 
preserve his life, while subconscious self of destiny drives him to death. 

Language is anterior to human speech. In its mythical phase human 
speech stands under the much more pronounced sway of logos, the 
language of reality. Mythical language is poetical. During cultural develop- 
ment language and words lose their lively, colorful, and holy wholeness. 
Words in an advanced culture are more independent from other words 
than they are in the early cultural phase. Words become formal and 
dull, buth they have rigidly defined meanings, restricted to narrow, 
logically determined areas or segments of reality. These—and therefore 
the words—are distinctly removed from the other areas—and thus the 
other words. 
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Existential language tends to return to mythical attitudes by not just 
orderly disclosing meanings of things or beings, but by principally bring- 
ing into man’s cultural world the transcendental pillars which—like the 
a priori principles in Kantian philosophy—order things by founding their 
meaning and being. The bringing-in of transcendental pillars, first of all, 
is a disclosure of the transcendental structure or the transcendental areas 
of the world or Nature in her play. 

Nature’s play, as we already know, is spatio-temporal play or movement. 
The spatio-temporal play of Nature founds things or entities which 
necessarily are temporal, spatial and moving. Earlier in this chapter we 
stated that Time is logos (Nature’s or Being’s) disclosure. Nature or 
Being as Time is the grounds of articulation and interrelation of all 
entities as temporal. Time as logos can be well considered as transcen- 
dental language. Here language speaks of (discloses) entities as temporal 
or as temporally interbelonging or separate. In the very same way we could 
say that logos is Space. All spatial characteristics of entities and their 
spatial interbelonging or being-dispersed are swayed by Space as Nature’s 
logos. Moreover, we know that the event of transcendental reality, Nature’s 
play, is the transcendental movement in the sense of arranging or breaking- 
open trails (Be-wegung - Heidegger) or ways for beings or entities. The 
transcendental movement (play) founds and sways all entitative move- 
ments.19 When we speak of language as logos, principally we speak of 
Nature’s play in the sense of transcendental spatio-temporal movement 
—spatio-temporal play. 

The break-through from understanding reality as totally entitatively 
determined to understanding it as trans-entitatively determined occurred 
with Kantian subjectivity. The subject here is the whole, wherein the 
principles of time, space, categories and ideas are rooted. These prin- 
ciples determine or set in motion all phenomenal or entitative reality. 
Once the subject was understood by Heidegger as located in the world 
(Dasein) or in Nature, in which man (the human subject) belongs or 
rather, to which he is subordinate, the mythical standpoint was regained. 
With Heidegger’s understanding of language as Being’s spatio-temporal 
play, it (the language) was liberated from its captivity in man, just as 
Dasein meant the subject’s being liberated from the same captivity. 

Human language is a response to the cosmic language of Nature’s 
spatio-temporal play. Man does not respond to cosmic language as it 


* For an extensive treatment of these problems refer to Fink, Raum Zeit Bewe- 
gung, op. cit. 
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is in itself; he can only respond to it as reflected in or as assembled by 
things or entities. Entities reflect or assemble space always as earth-bound, 
—time as sky-bound, and movement or play as brought into the human 
Dasein by gods and received or responded to by men in their mortality. 
Earth, sky, gods and mortals are not entities: they are transcendental 
realities. Consequently, human language is rendered possible by a complex 
cluster of transcendental powers (we often for brevity’s sake call them 
gods!). None of these transcendental realities is known to us unless in or 
through the entities or phenomena of our world. Transcendental realities 
(be they spatio-temporal play, Nature’s play, the Event of Being or the 
mirroring play of the foursome) by Eugen Fink were compared to light.?° 
We never see light itself. We only see it as it is variously, at various 
angles, reflected by the vast diversity of things. In other words, the 
invisible ray always escapes us (remains concealed) and we only see this 
ray as ‘broken’ into the colors of the spectrum—we see a distorted ray. 
In spite of the distortions or ‘impurities’ of the transcendental powers in 
man’s world, these are disclosed or come to light only in it—in man’s 
world—, and they are so disclosed by man’s responsiveness, by his 
language. 

Language in its most primordial or pristine sense is never a systematic- 
ally, alphabetically grouped and encyclopedically arranged group of words 
which is posterior to things. Language is the bringing to light and the 
guarding, within itself, of the transcendental powers of reality which are 
anterior to things and which render things meaningful and substantial. 

Things become meaningful and substantial by being set on the ways 
or trails in Dasein assigned to them. Spatio-temporal play—the language 
of Nature or of Being—sets things on their ways or trails. This is why 
Heidegger understands Nature’s play or movement (Bewegung) as ‘trail- 
breaking’ (Be-wegung). This interrelation is much more clear in German 
than it is in English, since the word ‘motion’ in German is Bewegung 
and the word ‘way’ or ‘trail’ is Weg. When Heidegger says that “language 
is the world-moving relay/Sage - statement/the interrelation of all rela- 
tions’’,?1 he uses the word ‘moving’ in the sense of “trail-making’ or ‘trail- 
breaking’. “To break a way, for instance through a snow-covered field,’’, 
says Heidegger, “means even today in the Alemannic-Swabian dialect 
wegen. This transitively used verb means: to make a way, to hold it ready 


*° During 1945-1949 philosophical lectures at the University of Freiburg (in 
Germany). 
* Heidegger, Unterwegs zur Sprache, op. cit., p. 215. 
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while making it. Be-wegen (Be-wegung) means, thought of in this manner, 
no longer to carrying something back and forth on an already existing 
road, but to bring a way itself forward, and to be this way.” 

The mortals, the trail-breakers of the world, stand in the service of 
transcendental powers or gods. Through their responsive language, they 
are participants in the heart-movement of Nature. They never leave this 
central transcendental movement or else they would be like animals 
securely set or placed on certain ways, already opened or broken for 
them. They are themselves the trail makers or way breakers, who never 
become fully at home on any of these trails or ways. They constantly 
plunge or dip back into Nature’s creative source, into her heart-movement, 
to be her co-players, to be mortals. 

To be sure, the ways or trails here are in no wise mere stretches 
connecting two or more different locations. Ways here must be thought 
of in the way Lao-tse thought of his Tao which means logos or ordering 
cosmic wisdom anchored in Nature herself.2? Belonging to Tao makes 
man wise; makes him man. By being speaking beings, the way-makers 
of their cultural world—by being mortals—men are men. Language 
assembles man onto his very ‘essentiation’.2* Man, thus assembled, res- 
ponds to Tao which ultimately assembles everything by locating or fixing 
it in a distancing-approximating relatedness to itself—to Tao. 

Existential language responds to Nature’s or Being’s innermost move- 
ment of disclosure-concealment. Because of this movement, the great 
men, profound ‘speakers’ (genuine poets, thinkers or ‘dwellers’) say or 
utter the ultimate truths and simultaneously leave them unsaid as though 
running out of breath. All enthusiasm—as we have mentioned before— 
is a finite overcoming of finitude. Existentially “to relay, sagan, means 
to indicate: to let appear, to set free as to hand over in a revealing- 
concealing manner—to indicate that which we call the world. The 
revealing-concealing transmission of the world is the very ‘essentiation’ of 
relay.” 75 

A word, a certain way or trail, always leads to another word, another 
way or trail; and furthermore, it leads to the whole network of words, 
ways or trails,—it leads to language as logos. Hence, every word of a 
language—understood as trail-making (Be-wegung)—involves all other 


2 Ibid., p. 261. 
3 Cf. Ibid., p. 198. 
* Cf. Ibid., p. 259. 
% Ibid., p. 200. 
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words; it involves the language itself.2* A genuinely speaking (relaying) 
man, responding to the words of reality, responds to the language of 
reality—the logos. He thus is involved in the play of reality’s principal 
words, the gods, and thereby in Nature’s creative movement or play as 
such. Language thus is man’s plunge into Nature’s play. It is his owing 
of himself—of his inner self—to Nature. It is his mortality. 


* Cf, Ibid., p. 202. 


CHAPTER VIII 


REINCARNATION 


According to Heidegger, nearly all of man’s dwelling is inauthentic. 
This means that he is closed off from the ultimate event of reality—from 
Nature’s play, from logos. Carefully approached, man—even though 
inauthentic—manifests the transcendental forces which govern his dwell- 
ing and found or render meaning to entities of his cultural world. In- 
authenticity is mere ignorance of transcendental reality. Inauthenticity is 
a mode or a manner of authenticity. Thus, even godlessness is a mode of 
godliness. | 

Man in his genuine ‘essentiation’ stands on shaky or playful grounds 
due to Nature’s very own ‘instability’ or play. In his inauthentic dwelling 
contemporary man deems to live a well founded life, unshakeably 
established by rationalistic or logical criteria or principles. Authentic 
man (mythical man of the past and existential, running-forward-to-death 
man of today) is aware of the fragility of anthropocentric dwelling; he is 
open to superhuman powers or principles of reality. 

Inauthentic man is man of. the peripheral self, and authentic man is 
man of the inner self, anchored in the swaying powers of Dasein. Just as 
an inauthentic man is always involved unawares in his innermost self, 
concealed to him, so authentic man necessarily has his indivdual facade 
——his peripheral self. Man’s dwelling, or his way of being, must be seen 
as an interrelation of the self and the inner self,—of the self-concerned 
individual stance and trans-humanistic responsiveness to the logos of 
reality, to Nature. 

A brief consideration of the standpoint of the reincarnationists may be 
helpful for elucidating man’s dwelling as an interplay between the self 
and the inner self. Moreover, reincarnationistic man, like mythical or 
existential, refers emphatically to death. As this problem is of essential 
importance to man’s inner self or to his ‘essentiation, the reincarnationists’ 
viewpoint may be of constructive importance to our problem in the present 
study. 
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We must note, however, that here we do not adhere to nor oppose the 
reincarnationistic theory as right or wrong; we merely use it to provide 
some elucidative character regarding man’s participation in Nature’s play. 


1. The Dioscuri Brothers 


The Greek myth of the Dioscuri Brothers exposes the belonging together 
of the peripheral or conscious-self with the inner or subconscious-self. 
To be a man means to take one’s own guidance in one’s own hands and 
thus try to complete one’s own mission. The accomplishment of one’s own 
mission means the harmonization of one’s peripheral self with one’s 
inner self. 

Such an attempt is an attempt to bridge over the gap created by man’s 
existential guilt. Man is guilty by his venture to disclose reality, Nature. 
By this he eludes Nature’s ever-concealed depths and sets his world in 
a lit-up clarity of logos. Such a venture of man is Nature’s disturbance. 
Nature never comes to light in her unfathomable fullness. Any revelation 
of Nature necessarily occurs in the living milieu of man and such a 
revelation, strictly speaking, is a concealment. It is Nature’s disturbance 
and by disturbing Nature man is guilty. 

As we already know, man cannot disclose Nature totally by his own 
power; he discloses her by responding to the disclosing powers in Nature 
herself. Therefore any disturbance of Nature principally is an act of 
Nature herselfi—it belongs to her play—and man’s guilt ultimately is 
cosmic guilt. 

Man’s openness to Nature’s self-disclosure is correlated to his participa- 
tion in her self-concealment. Man’s participation in Nature’s play of 
disclosure (logos) and concealment (physis) is his authentic way of being, 
rather than this being a result of his participation in disclosure or logos 
alone! Man’s inauthentic way of being principally is not his participation 
in Nature’s self-disclosure; it is rather his being closed off from Nature’s 
play (the event of disclosure-concealment) and being capsuled in his 
isolated human substance. 

The elder dark brother (physis) is closely related to the younger light 
brother (logos). Both of these brothers belong harmoniously in the unity 
manifesting .Nature’s event of disclosure-concealment or of physis 
breaking-open into logos. The failure to reach a harmony between man’s 
conscious or peripheral self with his subconscious inner self indicates 
inauthenticity in man’s way of being. 
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The Dioscuri Brothers, generally speaking, express Nature’s play as 
such. This play, in a more extensive way, means cosmic guilt and its 
reconciliation in cosmic peace. Only secondarily do the Dioscuri Brothers 
symbolize the harmony between man’s peripheral and inner selves. This 
latter harmony means the peripheral self’s accordance or unison with 
the inner self. By this unison the peripheral self can no longer be properly 
treated as peripheral in the sense of shallow; it becomes a part of man’s 
inner self, the self of depth. Only when the peripheral self resists in 
surrendering to or in according harmoniously with the inner self—which 
is dominated by the sway of gods—does it truly become peripheral, which, 
properly understood, means without self. 

To be man or to dwell existentially 1s to respond to one’s own inner 
self, that is, to bridge the gap between his discordant guilt and its redemp- 
tion; it means to plunge into Nature’s peace. Man is responsible for 
his guilt, even though it is committed by his responsiveness to the cosmic 
guilt. Often man is guilty of partaking in Nature’s disturbance, the act of 
which he is totally unaware. There are numerous cases in ancient Greek 
literature, especially in the Greek dramas, which profoundly manifest 
existential redemption of man’s guilt. The most moving of these is 
the life of Oedipus, presented in Sophocles’ tragedy, Oedipus at Colonus. 
With no conscious choice of his own, but by the work of the higher 
powers of destiny, he was led to commit the crime of parricide and thus 
become gravely guilty against the order of the gods. Since these powers 
of destiny were the ultimate source of Oedipus’ guilt, they were truly 
guilty, and his guilt was merely a response to their guilt—to the cosmic 
guilt. 

In spite of this, Oedipus took this guilt upon himself by his own 
conscious choice and surrendered himself to the punishment of the gods. 
Through his immense sufferings he achieved a harmony between his 
peripheral and inner selves and thus merged with or plunged into the 
milieu of the gods. At the end of the tragedy, Oedipus was shown as led 
by the god Hermes into the domain of the gods. 

Man is thrown on the path of Nature’s play. The concealing-disclosing 
waves of this play collide with man, their breach, and thus man is guilty 
of this collision. The mission of man’s life is a retribution for his guilt; 
he must attempt to attain a peaceful harmony between his self-centered 
(peripheral) self, and his self owned or possessed by the colliding waves 
of Natures’ play. This harmony is a response to the harmony of Nature’s 
play of disturbance and reconciliation, disclosure and concealment. Man’s 
response is his participation in the cosmic language. Such a participation 
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is his cultural life; it is his Dasein wherein Nature’s play, her discord- 
accord, dominates the stage. 

Just as in Nature’s play the young white brother respectfully follows 
the elder black brother, so man’s peripheral or conscious self must follow 
his inner-subconscious self in order to be implied in Nature’s play of 
peace. A road of such following is the road of enthusiasm, wherein lies 
man’s true culture: sincere religiousness, creative poetry and thought, true 
leadership and most of all a full dwelling which maintains godly, rather 
than human criteria. Human criteria are a series of regulations established 
conventionally (‘democratically’), comparable, for instance, to traffic rules. 

Nature is a sea of tranquility, and yet she plays. By her play she disrupts 
her sea of tranquility and thus becomes guilty against herself. Logos 
light is a disturbance of physis’ night and because of this, it must drift 
back into the veils of physis’ night to remedy Nature’s guilt. Nature’s play 
conceals her peace and therefore her play is carried further in seeking 
out lost peace again. This incessantly goes on and on. 


2. Karmic Guilt 


Nature reveals and conceals herself in the dance of the gods, who 
involve earth, sky and men as mortals in this dance. Heidegger calls this 
dance a ‘swivel’ (Ringen) of transcendental powers. Man belongs in the 
dance or the swivel of the gods, as there is no dance or swivel of gods 
without the responsive co-dance or co-swivel of men. 

According to reincarnationists, man begins (or rather he is begun) 
as ‘faceless’. This facelessness here should be thought of as man’s being- 
hidden or veiled in the veils of Nature, ‘the being-held in Nothingness’ 
(Heidegger). He becomes an ‘entity’ (Edgar Cayce) through his guilt, which 
—as we know—Ais carried by the guilt of Nature. 

From Nature’s ‘sea of tranquility’ man incarnates into a certain human 
entity and proceeds on his way of reconciliation, pacifying or reconciling 
his guilt. In this procedure the aspect of guilt is represented by man’s 
conscious self, which corresponds to the ‘white brother’; and the aspect 
of reconciliation of guilt is represented by his inner or subconscious self, 
which corresponds to the ‘dark brother’. Harmony between the two 
brothers, and thus between the two selves in man, is a display of discord- 
accord, guilt-redemption in Nature’s rhythmical play. 


1 Cf. Heidegger, Vortrdge und Aufsatze, op. cit., pp. 179-181. 
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Man’s life is a way toward his death— it is the pacification of the guilt 
committed by his birth, the carry-over of his former life. The need for 
pacification realizes the reincarnation into a new life, which again 
commits a new guilt which brings death upon man and a still new re-birth. 

Man’s personality, his ‘faceness’ (having his won face) arises from 
the basis of his guilt which is called karmic guilt by the reincarnationists. 
According to the decrees of Nature, there must be a washing-out of guilt. 
This washing-out initiates man’s death and re-birth—his reincarnation. 
A series of karmic guilts throughout the series of reincarnations render a 
‘face’ to the ‘entity’ (a reincarnating soul—the prevailing inner self in the 
flow of a multitude of peripheral selves). 

By the disturbance of her peace Nature deviates from herself; she is 
guilty, and man is the child of her guilt. All things owe themselves to 
Nature’s guilt; they thus become meaningful. They, however, are never 
guilty themselves. Only man is guilty; he responds to Nature’s guilt by 
being her collaborator. Man is guilty, while animals always are innocent. 

The peripheral self of man brings to light or manifests his inner life 
which is anchored in the ever concealed movement (Be-wegung) of Nature. 
Nature’s concealed movement occurs as its disclosure—and thus as its 
guilt—in man’s cultural world. 

Whenever man’s peripheral self displays the features or traits of 
domination, of self-dependence or self-standing, in the sense of being a 
self-founding subject, he conceals rather than discloses, Nature’s play. Such 
a selfish and separative conduct of man “leads to the operation of the 
retributive aspects of karma.” * 

By his selfish and separative conduct man comes into conflict with 
the very mission of man, which calls for a surrendering or serving response 
to Nature’s play, the dance of gods. Karma or karmic debt is a burden 
on man which calls him to swing toward an openness to gods, to a restora- 
tion of his lost contact with them. The karmic debt puts man on the road 
in search of gods. 

According to the reincarnationists’ theory, the karmic debt is resolved 
by man’s next incarnation or by his next life. Man is born to restore the 
harmony with the ‘paradise lost’. Within our problem in the present study 
reincarnation means a return to the search for gods in order to restore 
the harmony with the codes of the transcendental event of reality, the 
play of Nature, broken by the act of guilt. This harmony is harmony 
between the peripheral or conscious self of each life and the continuous 


2 Gina Cerminara, Many Mansions (New York: Signet Mystic Books, 1950), p. 199. 
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inner or subconscious self which underlies all conscious selves and in 
which all these are anchored. Our search for gods is “the battle between 
enlightened consciousness and the unredeemed forces of past unen- 
ligthened thought and conduct lying deep in the unconscious.” * 


3. The Accomplishment of Man’s Mission 


Man’s guilt sets him on the ways of a search for gods; and, to a certain 
extent, provides him with his ideal. Man’s ideal is existential: it never 
is an ideal for everyone; it is not general or universal. Each man has 
his own ideal which he must distinguish and seek. Man’s ideal is his 
end of the rainbow. Having one’s own ideal renders to man a character 
of his own, giving a specific weight to his soul. 

Man enters the way of his search for gods by being responsive to 
the movement (play) of Nature; to the movement in the sense of ‘trail- 
breaking’ (Be-wegung) carried by Nature and in no wise by man, by 
his soul, alone. 

In payment for his karmic debts man makes himself (his peripheral 
or conscious self) available to the forces of gods (to his inner self or 
soul, the ‘stead’ of the dance of gods). Most of the time man fails to remedy 
his karmic guilt, and on the contrary, often deepens it. At times he may 
make good his past deviations, but somewhere else, in some alleys of 
his life, he may slip again and end up with a new karmic debt. 

It is always possible that someone succeeds in bringing his life to full 
harmony by achieving a unison between his conscious and subconscious 
selves. Such a harmony or unison means harmony or unison with Nature’s 
play or with the gods of his Dasein. It means the accomplishment or 
fulfillment of man’s life’s mission. It means his becoming permanently 
settled in the milieu of gods,—becoming divine. Retribution of karmic 
debts and the restoration of Nature’s peace in a certain man’s living 
days make him godly and take away the need to reincarnate again. 

Man released from his guilt is released from his individual qualities 
or characteristics. He ceases to be entitative (to be an entity) and merges 
with the transcendental powers. The series of incarnations results in 
man’s becoming a permanently integral part of Nature’s playing powers. 
In the Egyptian culture, the pharaoh was thought of as having reached 
the everlasting peace of Nature’s principles, the dancing gods, and thus 
as himself becoming their co-dancer—a god. 


* Ibid., p. 202. 
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In King Tutankhamen’s burial chambers “‘under the cornice and the 
lintel, on the two doors decorated with the solar disc, are portraits of 
Tutankhamen; on the left one, the sovereign, followed by Isis, approaches 
Osiris; on the right followed by Maet, he faces Ra Harakthi .... He thus 
confronts the two entities which are to constitute his future being; Osiris 
with whom he has already been identified, and Ra, the sun god whose 
shape he has still to assume.” # 

The essential part of the pharaoh’s burial ceremonies took place in 
the procession of barges which carried the dead king and all his belongings 
on the stream of the holy Nile. This procession represented the king’s 
return to the Mother Goddess, to the throne of Isis. The completion of 
man’s mission, the making good of his karmic guilts, meant his plunge 
into Nature’s creative source, the birthbed of all things and men, which 
simultaneously was the deathbed of all things and of men with their 
cultural worlds. 

An analogy to such a great (lordly or viespats-like) man’s merging 
with the eternal powers of Nature, can be found in Heracles’ myth in 
ancient Greece. After his death Heracles, having reached the holy whole- 
ness of his existential mission, lost his human substantiality (his peripheral 
self) and became divine (became a completed inner self). This was 
displayed by Heracles’ implication in Nature’s eternal play as a group 
of stars. 

Man’s plunge into Nature’s self-disruption or her cosmic guilt occurs 
with his individualistic response to this guilt. Such a response stirs up 
man, throwing him freely and openly—unlike the animals—into the 
network of Nature’s ways. By walking these ways, or rather by breaking 
them open—like someone travelling over a snow-covered field—he 
participates in their network and thus becomes a collaborator in the 
guilt of Nature, who discloses herself on the ways of Dasein, in man’s 
cultural world. Man, then, seeks peace, the restoration of the pathless 
purity of innocent white fields of snow—he becomes a searcher for gods. 
With the restoration of his own peace he helps Nature towards her peace 
of concealment and becomes absorbed in it as a godly power. 

A series of incarnations is man’s erring search for gods. It is his 
existential seeking of his ideal, his holy wholeness, his godliness. Man 
who instead of ‘ex-sisting’ (standing out) towards his gods, ‘in-sists’ (stands 
in) in his own isolated or conscious self, is a godless man, a man with 
a karmic burden on his shoulders. 


“ Desroches-Noblecourt, op. cit., p. 261. 
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The reincarnationists’ position helps us to better present the difference 
and interbelonging of pats (peripheral self) and viespats (lordly inner self). 
As far as our leading problems in the present study are concerned, it is 
totally irrelevant whether man lives one life or a series of lives. What 
concerns us is that man must be seen as thrown (Heidegger) into the net- 
work of Nature’s ways (Be-wegungen - Heidegger) within the human 
Dasein, and that he is co-operative force in Nature’s transcendental 
movement (Be-wegung) which breaks open these ways. 

Man’s existential burden of guilt points out his very own way to 
Peace (the harmony of Nature’s play). Because of this, man’s peripheral 
self (his incarnation into a certain life) is of essential constructive im- 
portance in the mission of man’s life. Man’s consciousness stands under 
the criteria of the ‘white brother’ and thereby man’s individual position, 
weighed down by his Karmic guilt, is underlined. The ‘white brother’, 
however, does not point out clearly man’s ways of search for gods.5 He 
must turn to the ‘dark brother’ for hints or hunches. This turning is 
backed by the ‘white brother’, whose essential trait is the responding to 
his ‘dark brother’. Man’s subconscious, standing under the criteria of the 
‘black brother’, directs him onto the ways of peace where his guilt is 
discharged and where he attains the fullness and completion of his cultural 
life. The “black brother’ is in need of the co-operative work of the ‘white 
brother’, just as man’s subconscious is in need of responsive or respectful 
co-operation of his conscious. Only in this way does cultural creative life 
go on; it goes on the ways of a search for gods. 

Man’s search for gods is his travelling on the ways, or rather is his 
breaking open of his ways. Such a breaking open is rendered possible 
by the principal power of man’s existential travelling of this kind: it is 
rendered possible by Nature’s pristine movements, the trail-breaking 
(Be-wegung). Man’s search occurs on the way between his guilt and its 
reconciliation; which is outlined for him by Nature’s disclosure and con- 
cealment,—by her cosmic break-through into a complex and vast system 
of movements within man’s cultural world and her constant return to her 
primordial Peace of concealment. 

Man’s search is symbolically brought forward by the holy River Nile 
whose stream is born in the milieu of concealment beyond the Nubian 
Mountains and dies in the vast sea which borders upon, or rather which 
is engulfed by, the grey beyond all disclosure. 


5 An exact and conclusive rationalistic or logical procedure avails nought on 
the transcendental way of man’s lordly inner self. 
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Man’s dwelling, his way of being between his birth and death, his 
way between existential guilt and existential fullness, is, too, a symbolic 
manifestation of Nature’s play. This manifestation is performed by his 
living days, marked at each turn by the hues of death. Man lives toward 
his death to establish a monument for Nature’s eternal life—for her play. 
The immortal works of man are dedicated to the immortals—dedicated 
by his mortal blood. 

Otto Zierer touchingly describes the essential rhythmics of Egyptian life. 


With immensely converged strength the joy of life wrestles against constant aware- 
ness of death. A relief image of the respective cultural period, presents this situation 
in an exemplary way. A barge occupied by flute players and noisy guests sails by 
under fluttering flags on a narrow arm of a stream. On both its banks deserts 
spread out; lions, crocodiles and legendary beasts threaten. It is an image of Dasein 
which drifts away on a staggering stretch between the stone walls of death. Always, 
close to the pleasures of earthly life stands the threatening shadow of the underworld. 

Thus the Egyptian remains in the depths of his soul, even in the midst of heaving 
life and sonorous joy, conscious of that tragic knowledge, according to which all 
being is like an island in the sea of frailty. Lamentation stretches over a silent 
Egyptian sunny sky by an arch which reaches from deserts to deserts and which 
flows away under a short-lived day.® 


Great men of the Egyptian world were trying to grant the status of eternity 
to their relative or dying Dasein by their cultural works; they were battling 
for a lasting day amid the immense silence of night. 

This battle, in which the superhuman powers are involved, takes place 
in the human Dasein. Everything that is godly or eternal—ever-concealed 
in itself—comes to disclosure only in man’s cultural world. The great 
works of man, too, have their place only in the cultural world of their 
nation. In this world their true greatness is rooted. According to Egyptian 
mythical thought, to take the names of the nation’s great men from the 
monuments erected to their glory, ipso facto meant to cast them out 
of the Egyptian Dasein, and thus to condemn them to the impenetrable 
veils of Nature’s eternal night. 

The great queen Hatshepsut, who ruled the Egyptian nation for over 
30 years, kept her brother-husband Thutmosis III in the shadow, thereby 
enraging him. As soon as the queen died and “stepped into a silvery 
barge of the Nile of the beyond”, he took her name from famous obelisks 
in Karnak and from other monuments erected to her glory, as the godly 


* Zierer, I, op. cit., pp. 64-66. 
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daughter of the god Amon. With this eradication of her name from the 
Egyptian world, her Ka also was cast out, it was taken from disclosure. 
Without her Ka and “without a name, she was dead even in the beyond.” 7 

Such a death in the beyond amounts to remaining concealed. Queen 
Hatshepsut is still implied in the peace of Nature, however, by not having 
a place in the ‘stead’ of the Egyptian cultural world, she remains as good 
as dead—-she remains shrouded in the inpenetrable veils of night; she 
is engulfed by the twilight of the gods. This concerns the gods as well; 
without man’s world they are dead in the sense of being concealed. 

Man’s Ka, his soul or his inner self, depends on his peripheral self in 
order to have a foothold in his living world. The soul—which, as rein- 
carnationists maintain, is born into a series of conscious lives—fights 
its way towards its ideal and thus accomplishes its mission—not in the 
milieu of the purely godly inner self, but in the complex situations into 
which its peripheral or conscious self is thrown. 

Stressing the importance of the peripheral or incarnated self as regards 
the inner self or soul, we must keep in mind that the former is responsive 
and ultimately depends on the latter. Karmic guilt principally is a guilt 
against one’s very own self (the soul). Whoever breaks fidelity to himself 
must suffer in his next incarnation: he meets conditions, difficulties or 
obstacles; by overcoming them thereby, he redeems his guilt. But, being 
free, may not do so! Instead of redeeming himself, he may even deepen 
his guilt against himself. Thus he increases his karmic burden and thereby 
exposes himself to more suffering in still another incarnation. In our 
environment of daily living we often get to know people who seem to be 
without any sign of evil in themselves, and yet we see them hit hard 
again and again by severe blows of destiny. 

Animals are ‘advanced’ in the sense that they are let loose from 
Nature’s creative source into one or another definite alley of animal 
being. Man is retained by Nature in her pathless creative terrains, anterior 
to any definite alley or way. He, however, always finds himself in a parti- 
cular, spacial and temporal situation, confronted by certain problems 
waiting for his solution. Nevertheless he is free to proceed in whatever 
direction he chooses within the frame of this particular situation. His 
choice, comparable to the swinging of a pendulum in a certain direction, 
burdens him by a transcendental obligation to swing back into the 
opposite direction in order to maintain Nature’s balance of fullness. In 
other words, any setting of oneself on a definite path, calls man to an 


* Ibid., p. 71; also Cf. pp. 70-71. 
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Opposite path to maintain his status of a pathless being. The opposite 
path deletes the initial one, and man is alive again in the living whirlpool 
of Nature’s play. A remark may be needed here: this in no wise demands 
from man an abstinence from choosing! Man must choose, even though 
choosing is a guilt. This precisely is what Nature does: she, as the Ever- 
concealed, constantly discloses herself. 

The finding of one’s very own way on the way of his search for gods 
demands from man a knowledge of his existential guilt, a grasp of his Ka, 
and most of all an awareness of Nature’s play. Such men, men who 
maintain a firm stance in their souls, their Kas or their inner selves, are 
kings or krivis, the holy men of culture. 

Fidelity to one’s own inner self is in no way a resignation of one’s 
own individualism. On the contrary, it is the most profound individualism 
—of being anchored in the depths of one’s own soul, and furthermore 
in the overwhelming Event of Being, in Nature’s play. An adherence to 
one’s own peripheral self, on the contrary, is a mere affirmation of one’s 
bare biological or social ego. It is a shallow, coreless or faceless 
individualism. 

Peripheral self-concern, which occurs with the gaining of wealth, of 
commodities, of pleasures, a seeking of health or longevity, a desire for 
social get-togethers of such individuals with vacuums instead of culturally 
alive souls in themselves—such concern is a way of being severed from 
one’s innermost self and thereby from the transcendental codes of godly 
reality. It is a way of godlessness. Godlessness is culturelessness and lack 
of self at once. 

Karmic guilt and its retribution is not as much man’s disobedience to 
outside powers, it is more infidelity-fidelity to his own self. Karmic guilt 
and its overcoming by embarking man’s ways of a search for gods 
simultaneously is a fidelity and surrender to his gods. A soul, in its life 
or a series of lives, serves gods. By this service it attains the acme of its 
self-being. Fidelity to one’s self, to one’s Ka, is fidelity to one’s world, 
one’s Dasein; it is a participation in the dance of gods, in Nature’s play, 
in the logos of physis. 


5. Man’s Life—Participation in Nature’s Life 


To follow one’s own mission of life is to be open to one’s highest ideal. 
What is the ideal of man’s life? In existential, mythical and also in rein- 
carnationistic thought there is no such ideal applicable to everyone. Man, 
anchored in his innermost self, has his own ideal of his life. Edgar Cayce, 
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a most noteworthy reincarnationist, repeatedly stressed that man, first of 
all, must find his ideal, and after that he must determine his way to his 
ideal and only then can he proceed concretely step by step to realize his 
way of life. 

When a general theory or doctrine is established, which ‘proves beyond 
doubt’ the ideal for every man in a detailed way, such a theory or doctrine 
totally ignores man’s inner self and his true enthusiasm. Brushing aside 
a person’s ‘subjective’ aspirations and enthusiasm, the partisans of uni- 
versal doctrines present him with a blueprint, usually well worked out, 
rationalistically and logically. With such a blueprint in his hands a person 
(any person) can function mechanically, like a ticking clock, and his 
actions are always correct. 

An example of such a blueprint is the doctrine of Communism. It was 
established by the ‘giants’, the ‘supermen’ of Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin. After these ‘geniuses’ had elaborated a Communistic system which 
determined the meanings of all things in the world, and most of all, the 
meaning of mankind and its ways in the world,—then the rest of the 
world’s population and their progeny were relieved from any further 
search for the ultimate criteria of life and reality; relieved from any 
search for any gods. It (the rest of mankind), could then at all times, 
to the end of the world, live much like the animals who have definite 
ways prescribed to them by Nature. 

Also in most of the phases of Christianity’s development there has 
been asserted a universally detailed sameness of life for everyone as a 
way of salvation. Such traits, for instance, are contained in St. Thomas’ 
philosophy. Thus formal Christianity left (in some areas it still does) 
no margin to an individual for his individualistic (in the sense of his inner 
self) search for the ways leading to his ideal, to Christ. 

Pope John XXIII, a great man of Christianity, opened the door to 
individual Christian enthusiasm. Many men of various ranks in the hier- 
archy of the Church began a dialogue with Christian people at various 
points of cultural life. One of them introduced on a television programme 
a group of composers who were trying to bring ‘secular’ music into church 
melodies. Among others this introduced clergyman was a composer of 
cabaret type music. This man performed a selective piece of music he 
had created by putting his own enthusiastic Christian soul into it. The 
clergyman explained to the television viewers that this particular composer 
had brought himself (his true inner self) with all its genuine Christian 
aspirations into the selection of music he had performed. This musician, 
according to the interpreter, is left cold by the traditional church music, 
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while his own created compositions speak of his sincere, heartfelt, 
unfalsified artistic service of his Christian ideals. Moreover, according to 
him, the Church was built up by men of self, of the enthusiastic inner self, 
and because of this, any genuine creative participant in Christian life 
must be welcome to make his contribution. 

True culture is enthusiastic, including the so-called Christian culture. 
Christian culture, which eliminates man’s own enthusiasm, his creative 
openness to the ultimate reality, his movement on the ways of search 
for gods, substitutes a living man, a living soul, by a mechanically 
functioning selfless Pharisee, a great pretender. Christ does not take 
man’s existential guilt from his shoulders along with man’s mission of 
its redemption. Moreover, he burdens him with an additional super- 
natural burden which elevates him into a supernatural and thus super- 
cultural milieu, without, however, annihilating or deleting the natural, 
cultural one. Christianity implies in itself the Peace of Nature. 

Gina Cerminara, among others, describes briefly the life of a woman. 
This description, just as the others in Many Mansions, is taken from 
Cayce’s ‘Readings’. This woman, age 47, a resident of New York, 
throughout all her life was lonesome, although she was attractive. 
Cayce’s insights into her inner self under his self-hypnosis, revealed that 
the reason for her loneliness began in an earlier life in Norway, when 
she was a mother of two small children and wife of a man who had 
some discord with society and who apparently was in special need of 
her steadfastness. Instead of standing by him, she committed suicide by 
leaping into a nearby fiord. 

By her suicide she failed to respond to the godly codes governing 
man’s life, according to which she had to constructively keep a close 
companionship with her husband and to maintain a loving care of 
her children. By her suicide she left them all behind. Consequently her 
innermost self called her into a way of life in which she had to experience 
the weight of loneliness and thus to learn the lesson enriching her own 
being by additional traits which would counterbalance the critical traits 
of her former life. The experience of loneliness in the make-up of her 
inner self meant it would bring her closer to fullness and thus to the 
Peace of Nature. 

Karmic guilt is a kind of an illness of man’s inner self. It can be 
compared to neurosis. This illness befalls man not totally by his own 


® Cf. Cerminara, op. cit., p. 132. 
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disconcern for the godly laws of the world. To be sure, man is guilty 
and he is the cause of his karma, nevertheless the event of reality, 
Nature’s play, is the prime source of man’s karmic guilt. Man is guilty 
—and thus ill—responsively to Nature’s play rather than being himself 
completely the source of his guilt. 

Curiously this points out that man in his very essence is failing, 
lacking, disorderly, rebellious, unhealthy (recall here Nietzsche’s famous 
words—‘man is a sick animal!’). “The human race is spiritually immature 
and consequently its members must expect unpleasant karma in future 
lives.” ® 

By choosing a way on the terrain of Nature’s disclosure (on her logos), 
man actively participates in the cosmic guilt of Nature (the guilt of 
Nature’s self-disturbance). Because of this guilt man deserves a new 
incarnation during which he can swing his guilt in the opposite direction 
and thus try to heal his inner self. With this self-healing, man co-operates 
in the restoration of Nature’s Peace, her logos. This means Nature’s 
Justice. “Karma represents the operation of a law which is so ordered 
as to guarantee justice always.” ® 

Just as man’s becoming guilty involves his own contribution to this 
guilt, so does the remedying of his guilt or its reconciliation. This is, 
to a certain extent, also confirmed by psychotherapeutic experiments. 
Man’s neurosis befalls him due to the conditions of his environment 
and its occurrences. Nevertheless, it always and necessarily involves his 
own say-so, his own contribution to his neurotic guilt. Likewise the 
healing doubtlessly is accomplished not without man’s own efforts. These 
efforts, however, are merely responses to Nature’s logos, just as man’s 
physical healing is not attained by medical means alone. These merely 
co-operate in the principal healing action of Nature. 

Vast regions of modern technological man’s apparent domination and 
control of his environment are not so exclusively or totally his own. 
Technological man dominates his world by manipulating Nature’s powers 
and by himself actively participating in them. Man never is the master 
of his world, his Dasein. Therefore his freedom in his world principally 
is his freedom or his availability to the transcendental powers of reality. 
Genuine freedom is never irresponsible. It may be independent from 
mere entitative forces, but, certainly it is responsive to the transcendental 
powers which govern man’s world. 


® Ibid., p. 72. 
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According to the above consideration, man may be guilty without 
conscious awareness of his crime, and may also reconcile his guilt likewise 
without any awareness of it. This is because guilt and reconciliation 
are not thrust into man’s conscious, peripheral self, but into his sub- 
conscious inner self. 

Such an existential grasp of guilt is shared by the mythical world as 
well as by the reincarnationists. The concept of guilt here vastly differs 
from the modern, which dominates the court trials of the Western 
world. Man may be karmically guilty without the slightest knowledge 
of what he has done, for instance, in his former life. This is analogous 
to King Oedipus who killed a man in self-defence without any knowledge 
that he committed parricide. Existentially he was guilty and fully res- 
ponsible for the consequences of his crime. According to the modern 
(godless) standard of justice, he would definitely be considered innocent. 

Man’s inner self belongs to Nature’s movement (Be-wegung) more 
than it does to his own sphere, which is dominated by intellect and will. 
In the movement of Nature are the motions of all things, animals, nations 
and their cultures imbedded. Knowledge — or rather ‘under-standing’— 
of Nature’s movement is the knowledge of all. Reincarnationistic exper- 
iences throughout the series of lives can be thought of against the back- 
ground of Nature’s movement, which guides man throughout the series 
of his lives and which thus is the major constructor of the make-up of 
his soul. “We are the sum total of all our memories”, Edgar Cayce said. 
“We manifest them in our habits, our idiosyncracies, our likes and dis- 
likes, our talents and blind spots, our physical and emotional strengths 
and vulnerabilities.’’?° 


6. Animism 


The soul—man’s inner self—as rooted in Nature’s play where all 
things begin, to a certain extent, points to man’s being everything. This is 
the way animism, maintained by some mythical religions, can be inter- 
preted. Man’s inner self contains not only the sediments of a long series of 
lives of human individuals, but also those (the sediments) of his animal 
ancestors, moreover of things as well. Man’s transcendentality points out 
his pre-entitative status. 


10 Noel Langley, Edgar Cayce on Reincarnation (New York: Paperback Library, 
Inc., 1967), p. 84. 
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One of the animistic areas of the ancient Lithuanians was their tree 
cult. According to this cult, trees and plants were considered living beings, 
just as animals and humans.'! Moreover, trees or plants often were the 
abode of souls of the dead. The animistic Lithuanian tree cult maintained 
that a dead person continued his existence in a tree. Usually it was 
a tree growing on his grave. In the district of Salociai, a small Lithuanian 
town, an aged man told a folklorist in 1935 of an old tree, considered 
by the local people as holy, and which began to bleed when someone 
started to chop it down. 

Solomeja Neris, a well known Lithuanian poetess, in one of her poems 
speaks of her death. According to this poem, when the spring of a 
certain year arrives, it will no longer find her alive as a human. She 
will however, stand on Earth, multicolored by blossoms—she will stand 
there blooming as a southern wood. ‘Southern wood’ in Lithuanian is 
diemedis, which literally means ‘the tree of the gods’. This motive 
indicates a significant trait in Lithuanian animism, according to which 
a dying person does not really become a thing (a tree) as a thing, that 
is, as an entitative reality, but becomes divine as coinciding with a god 
as made present or assembled by this thing (the tree), which here is 
the vehicle of divinity. Since man, by his very essence is a being capable 
of actively participating in the works of gods, he may be present in 
godly things along with the presence of gods there. Pretorius, a German 
mythologist, wrote in 1871 that in a small Lithuanian town called Svent- 
miskis (literally this means ‘holy wood’) there is a grove which still in 
his days was actually considered holy. “No one can fell a tree there so 
that the gods who abide there would not be offended.” 8 

Balys, a well known Lithuanian mythologist, maintains that “the magical 
turning of men into trees or birds is frequently mentioned in Lithuanian 
folk songs. Accordingly, there is no clear-cut borderline between things 
and men. This borderline disappears in the wholeness / of Nature /; it 
dissolves itself into one great cosmos. Man may speak with trees and 
animals as those equal with him.” 14 

Just as we have done with the doctrine of reincarnation, in the present 
study we neither support nor dispose of animism. We are merely trying to 
use some of its aspects to shed some light onto our problems. Animism 


1 Cf. Balys, op. cit., p. 66. 
2 Cf. Ibid., p. 68. 

% Ibid., p. 63. 

4 Ibid., p. 72. 
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may help us to see man as involved in Nature’s play, in the holy whole 
of reality, and thus to see him as being all things in a certain sense. 

We have been calling man ‘pathless’, while stressing that every animal 
has a path assigned to him by Nature on her vast terrain. Man can 
be thought of as standing prior or anterior to any of these definite paths. 
These can be thought of as his possibilities or potentialities. Man can be 
his possibilities or potentialities, and he can always realize some of them. 
This points him out as a potential traveller or walker of all these paths. 
Being ‘pathless’, man is ‘all paths’, that is, ‘all animals’. Nature, the 
source of all paths, herself is the Path (Tao—Lao-tse) par excellence. 
Actually, however, she is pathless (unentitative) or ever-concealed. Man, 
Nature’s co-player, is much the same. 

Man, implied in the creative whirlpool, the play, of Nature, himself 
can be considered as a co-founding or transcendental reality which 
constitutes the grounds of all things. This precisely is the way in which 
we positively consider the theory of animism. Rather than subjugating 
and enslaving things and animals around us, we, like the ancient 
Lithuanians, try to maintain a more humble or modest attitude to the 
things of Nature and most of all to Nature herself. The ancient Lithuanian 


himself, being an unspoiled child of Nature, took no pride in his human dignity. He 
rather felt himself a friend and brother to the whole of nature; to heavenly bodies, 
trees, and birds. According to ancient beliefs, the soul of the deceased transfers into 
trees and birds to live there. Therefore how could one not love them, or harm or 
destroy them, if these trees and birds feel and suffer just as does man himself, who 
is just a small particle of one large cosmos? * 


7. The Dream 


Man’s implication in the wholeness of Being, in the play of Nature, 
in the dance of gods, is his implication in his inner self. Reincarnationistic 
and animistic positions offer a better explanation of the treasures lying 
in human depth, in the subconscious. Poets depend on their subconscious 
for their creative inspiration. There are cases when a composer dreams 
a melody and in the morning he merely puts it down on paper only 
from his sheer memory of the dream, with no constructive effort of his 
rational powers. There are cases where even a scientist finds in his dream 
a hunch of a subconscious origin, a solution for some scientific problem 
on which he has been dwelling for a length of time. 


® Ibid., p. 75. 
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Dreams are not merely the sediments of our conscious or waking life. 
Often they bring forward knowledge, experiences or talents of an extra- 
conscious origin. Man dreams every night, even though he may rarely 
remember clearly one or another of his dreams. A dream bombards the 
human consciousness pointing out to him ways of action, decisions or 
solutions from the inexhaustible treasures lying in his subconscious— 
in his soul or inner self. Reincarnationists maintain that these treasures 
were gathered together through a long series of previous lives. Without 
these experiences man could not live a meaningful, conscious life. Ac- 
cording to animists, in the layers of our subconscious there are treasures 
stored even from our pre-human experiences. Some of these experiences 
may have occurred to us as a tree or bird.1® 

We must note here that experiences are not of an exclusively entitative 
character. These experiences are thought of as always entailing the 
experiences of pre-entitative realities presupposed by the entitative ones. 

There are serious psychologists today who consider the dream as the 
supplier of fuel for psychic life, just as the heart supplies fuel (blood) 
for physical life. Most of our dreams elude our memory; however, we 
always remember them subconsciously! Without our dreams, according 
to these psychologists, we would psychically fall apart. 

Our dreams adjust and guide our conscious life, without our conscious 
awareness. The language of our subconscious in our dreams is not drawn 
from the clusters of concepts of our consciousness; it is not taken from 
the rationalistic dictionaries of today. Instead, it uses the age-old—older 
than humanity—language of Nature herself. This language is symbolic. 
It is clear and obscure at one and the same time, just as is Nature 
herself in her break-through into our day as concealed—as night. 

According to reincarnationists, when a man becomes involved in a 
hard-pressed situation and tries to find the right way out of it, his 
subconscious, through dreams—mostly forgotten consciously—acts upon 
his conscious decisions by presentiments or by a call of conscience, and 
thus helps him to find the way out. Man’s conscious or peripheral self, 
by following the symbolic hints or hunches of his ‘inner self, solves 
his karmic guilt, or if a man’s consciousness disregards the voice of his 
inner self he deepens his karmic guilt. 


16 Here we can recall the previously mentioned ‘first memory’ of a wailing dead 
tree. 
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&. Inner Life 


Supporters of the reincarnationists’ position have a tendency to 
maintain an evolutionary aspect in the series of man’s reincarnations. 
This would mean that with each new incarnation man becomes more 
noble, wise, artistic, religious and so on. Is this so? No! Today’s man 
is no greater or nobler than a man of Egyptian—or even earlier—days. 
Anyone reading Edgar Cayce’s life readings would immediately notice 
that in the series of a particular ‘entity’s’ (person’s) incarnations there is 
no steady rise from lower to higher. For instance, a person may be born 
an idiot, while in his previous life he may have been a talented man. 

When we have in mind a person’s inner self rather than his peri- 
pheral self, then it is quite possible that a reincarnating soul rises to 
a higher level with each incarnation. 

Man has a mission in his life. This mission arises from the dark folds of 
the Ever-Hidden (Mother Earth or Nature). It gets its start in the 
self-disclosure of LEver-Hidden—in the cosmic guilt. Man’s mission 
begins with his guilt—with his participation in the cosmic guilt. By 
his efforts to rid himself of his pristine guilt or by failing to do so, man 
acquires the riches of his inner life. The ideal of his life is Nature’s 
Peace, and the way to reach it is within his inner self. There is no 
common highway into Paradise for all mankind. 

Depending on the individual need to make karmic adjustments, a 
reincarnating inner self, a soul, selects a human entity for its vehicle 
providing itself (the soul) with a certain peripheral self, gifted or un- 
gifted, with certain capacities or abilities. Like the twig of an apple tree, 
grafted onto one type of tree, the reincarnating soul will differ from 
itself as though born into a different human entity, like the same twig 
grafted onto a different species of apple tree. 

Edgar Cayce states that the incarnating soul selects or chooses new 
parents who determine the potential physical and psychic characteristics 
of the incarnated individual. These characteristics are needed to acquire 
traits necessary for the soul’s transconscious development, for instance, 
traits needed to remove ‘kinks’ or ‘bends’ in the soul, burdened by 
previous incarnations. Reincarnation as an idiot, on the one hand, 
means a great calamity to a member of society, while, on the other, it 
may mean a remedy in solving the karmic guilt of the respective inner 
self. The inner self—the soul—is the true core of man’s substance, 
while its peripheral self is like a coat of paint on a house. 
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Psychologists often trace neurotic abnormalities, such as exaggerated 
fears, or phobias, to childhood experiences which leave imprints in a 
person’s subconscious build-up. These imprints break through into the 
adult life of the person as the symptoms of phobias. In spite of their 
efforts, psychologists often fail to find or discover any childhood ex- 
periences justifying the symptoms. 

Curiously, reincarnationists often succeed where the psychologists 
fail. Gina Cerminara relates a recording from Edgar Cayce’s life readings 
which can serve as an example to illustrate the above indicated point.1” 
She speaks here of 


a woman who even as a young girl was afraid of closed places. In theaters, she 
insisted on sitting near an exit. If the bus on which she was riding became too 
crowded, she would get off and wait for another. On excursions to the country, she 
was fearful of entering caves, grottos, or any small, enclosed places. Neither she 
nor the members of her family could understand this peculiar attitude, since no one 
could remember any unusual childhood experience that might have induced such 
a fear. According to Cayce’s reading, the explanation was that in her past life 
she had been smothered when the roof of a cave collapsed upon her. The memory 
of this horrible death still persisted in the unconscious mind. 


This example shows that there might be traits in a person’s character 
which are not formed by the circumstances of his life. This is especially 
obvious with talents or the extraordinary capabilities of some people. 
They are considered as innate qualities, or these persons are thought of 
as gifted or genial. 

Reincarnationists speak of ‘karmic reversal’. An outward, social person, 
who mingled with the people around him, in his previous life, might have 
been a withdrawn, unsocial man of intense inner activity, remaining passive 
outwardly, or vice versa: a withdrawn person is a comer from an out- 
ward going type in his previous life. If a person tends to abuse people, 
remaining indifferent to their suffering, and tries to suppress their en- 
thusiasm, in his next life he is bound himself to be exposed to suffering 
and have a cold acceptance of his enthusiasm by others. These shifts in 
a person’s inner life are called karmic reversal. 

Phobias, as well as karmic debts in general, are guided by the powers 
of superior ordering logos (karmic justice) which swing persons’ lives like 
a pendulum in the opposite direction, thus teaching them all sides of 
reality’s (Nature’s) movement (Be-wegung). Man—a pristine being (an 
unborn or sick animal)——-whenever he enters a definite road, is thrown 


 Cerminara, op. cit., p. 115. 
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back by Nature’s play onto a road going in the opposite direction. Thus, 
Nature’s play deletes man’s advanced accomplishment and makes him 
innocent (redeemed) again. By repeated acts of being born and dying, 
man acquires his true abode in the very play of Nature; he becomes a 
companion of dancing gods. 

Because of this, it is wrong to view man evolutionistically as attaining 
a higher and higher plane on the road of his development. Instead, he 
must be treated as repeatedly acquiring and constantly increasing the 
intensity of the interbelonging of his inner self in the movement of 
reality’s transcendental powers, the gods. He leaves Nature’s creative 
source and dips back into it; he is a being-born-and-dying entity. Mor- 
tality is the heart of his life. 

Man’s repeated dips into the experiences of his former lives stored 
up in his subconscious provide him with the character of pristinity. 
Simultaneously, however, these ‘dips’ are his plunges into the memories 
of the experiences of his ‘advancement’ (drifting away from chaotic, 
pathless pristinity) onto certain definite ways—into his karmic guilts. 
Briefly stated, it means man’s dips into Nature’s disclosure-concealment, 
into her play. Both aspects in man—his karmic guilt and its redemption— 
reflecting Nature’s play of disclosure-concealment, work together in the 
build-up of the road of man’s life. 

In man’s ‘ex-sistential’ dips from entitative ways into Nature’s un- 
entitative play, the former essentially contributes in rendering the latter 
a reality close to his heart—rendering it homely. Nature’s wisdom thus 
settles in the human soul like sediment on the bottom of bodies of water, 
and makes him wise. Through this wisdom he has a rich knowledge and 
understanding of his world which (this ‘under-standing’) is stored in 
him as talents, capacities or qualities of character. Through the age-old 
layers of wisdom in us, we ‘remember’ the days when we were running 
waters, growing trees, crawling snakes, singing birds. This seems to be 
testified by the ancient proverbs, in which man is identified with a fox 
due to his cleverness,—with a wolf because of his predaciousness,—with 
an oak for his strength, and so on. 

According to Robert Arderey, man was once a tree mouse. 


When the lemur thrived in Eocene times, fifty or sixty million years ago, he says, 
he stood as a zoological halfway house between the monkey and ape and hominid 
to come and the ancestral mouse that we had been before. For tens of millions of 
years while reptiles still dominated the world’s land surfaces, the tiny, developing, 
primitive mammal had kept himself quietly busy, like some subversive organization, 
substituting warm blood for cold, hair for scales, babies for eggs, turning out a new 
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kind of teeth, a new arrangement of skeleton, and most definitely a new sort of 
brain. It was a long job assembling and integrating such unorthodox genetic accou- 
terment. During the period he found it the better part of valor to stay small, to 
stay out of sight, and preferably to stay home in the daytime. He lived in trees.” 


This statement, of course, cannot be incorporated in the problems of 
the present study in its direct sense. We agree: man is primitive. How- 
ever, primitivity here means pristinity. Man’s pristinity consists of his 
implication in Nature’s creative source—the birthbed of all things, of 
anything entitative. Man, as implied in Nature’s creative powers, precedes 
or is anterior not only to apes or mice, but to any living being, moreover, 
to trees, to running waters, or, briefly, to anything entitative. Man holds 
in himself as his potentiality—in his inner self, his soul, his subconscious— 
anything entitative. 

When a person, during a long procedure of his repeated dips or plung- 
ings—being born and dying—into Nature’s eternal whirlpool or creativity, 
becomes fully logos-bound, he becomes godly. To be logos-bound means 
to hold the germs of all things as one’s potentialities; it means the im- 
plication in Nature’s language. In the Egyptian mythical world, the 
kings were thought of as being reborn as gods. Their godlikeness con- 
sisted in their fully becoming the stead of Nature’s language. 

An inscription on the walls of the burial chambers of the pharaoh 
Tutankhamen, who also was called ‘King Nebkhepure’, says: “ ‘O Osiris, 
Nebkhepure, your soul lives and your veins are firm. You breathe the 
air and emerge (into the light of day) like a god.’ ” 1® During the funeral 
procession, “the priests, who walked along .... regularly poured libations 
of the milk which would make rebirth possible and ensure the king’s 
adoption into the world of the gods.” 2° Milk symbolizes Nature’s living 
juice which grants strength, growth, life and being to everything. Milk 
symbolizes Nature’s creative source—symbolizes that which grants full- 
ness. Fullness, as we know, means reconciliation or redemption of 
karmic guilt. Redemption clearly does not mean an evolution, as man’s 
inner self begins with the holy whole of Nature’s disturbance and ends 
in her peace. Man’s prevalence in Nature’s disturbance-pacification—his 
prevalence in Nature’s play—is his life, the life of his inner self. This 
life is the stead where all things—all entitative reality—have their start 
or origin. 


18 Robert Ardrey, The Territorial Imperative (New York: Atheneum, 1966), 
pp. 192-193. 

79 Desroches-Noblecourt, op. cit., p. 236. 

° Ibid., p. 238. 
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Man’s perfection is never attained by learnings from the books of 
great thinkers or from written prophecies of holy men. All this must 
be learned, along with man’s very own dwelling—not of his peripheral 
self, but of the dwelling or life of his inner self. “Life is learned within 
the self. You don’t profess it; you learn it,” 21—-you learn it existentially. 
The people who call themselves Jehova’s Witnesses try to impress 
upon everyone that the careful reading of the holy scriptures, and thus 
a conscious learning of their truths, is all that is needed. They ignore 
that man’s way is birth, struggle and death again and again, and that 
by such repeated dips or submergences into the bright and the obscure, 
but always playful, storms of the cultural world, man can reach, by his 
living blood and breath, by his very own skin, the fullness of his inner 
self, his soul. Supernatural teachings do not acquit man from his cultural 
(natural) mission. 

A person on Salt Spring Island tried to convince me that the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures alone gives all the answers to everyone, 
and that no very own search of ultimate ways, no search of gods, is 
ever needed. When I objected to his line of thought by saying that 
every man has his own mission in life, and no universal or general pres- 
cription or blueprint can be handed down—the same to everyone—for 
reaching the ideal of his life, he immediately responded: “‘Man does not 
suppose to have his own mission of life, his own blueprint; he must 
follow God’s way. 

“Yes and no!” I replied. “Man must follow God’s way, but he must 
do it himself. Deep within himself he can be aware of God’s ways. We 
can all see Mount Maxwell from every part of Salt Spring Island and 
we can reach it by climbing it. However, we have our own way in seeing 
or reaching it. There is no universal angle of seeing it, nor any one 
certain path for climbing it. 

Moreover, in the event of following God’s way, man does not proceed 
in the clarity of daylight. He always walks in the obscurity of twilight. He 
may trip and get lost and try anew again and again. Much erring helps 
to constitute the way toward the ultimate goal or ideal. The ways of a 
search for gods are misleading and frustrating. 

The determination of a definite way for man’s way of life, for his 
procedure towards the aim of his life, casts man as an entitative being, 
makes him like a animal. By being concerned here with man as a trans- 
entitative reality, we necessarily must oppose man’s entitative determina- 


*1 Cerminara, op. cit., p. 80. 
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tion even if this must be done by using the Holy Scriptures. This in no 
wise means that we are trying here to reject or proclaim invalid the 
truth of God’s words. We are only opposing the attitude of those who 
consider that the supernatural truth acquits man from his cultural ways 
or obligations. 

Also our concern with the doctrine of reincarnation views man prin- 
cipally not as biological entity, but as an unentitative participant in 
Nature’s play, in the event of Being. Because of this we do not attach 
much importance to man’s biological rebirth but to his being implied 
in Nature’s disturbance-pacification, that is, to man’s constant relapse 
into concealment (death). Such a concern is a concern with man as 
constantly being born and dying. 

It is not man’s entitative duration in his lifetime or in their series 
that is important here, but his being rooted or anchored in the trans- 
human event of reality, served by him. The reincarnationists’ position 
constructively helps in disclosing man unentitatively. When we consider 
man’s life from birth to death, we are confined to his physical and psychic 
qualities or traits and to his specific aims. Thus, we tend to view man 
purely entitatively. Whereas in the series of lives man has different specific 
aims and acquires often opposite qualities and yet remains the same 
person, a soul, Ka lordly self, or viespats. Man’s inner self here becomes 
outstanding in its clearly being set off from his perishable peripheral 
selves. His inner self becomes disconnected from his entitative traits of 
a certain lifetime. Thus, we can attain man’s transcendental characteristics 
or qualities and see him pristinely as a participant in Nature’s play rather 
than in his self-centered duration of one lifetime’s occurrences. Man’s 
genuine (radical) life is more properly expressed by his soul (his imner 
self) incarnating into a series of peripheral selves, than it is by his 
individual life. 


9. Freedom to Guilt 


Man’s inner self is in no wise colorless or faceless. Everyone has his 
own qualities or traits which stand beyond qualities or traits of a certain 
lifetime. Cerminara mentions one of Edgar Cayce’s life readings which 
concerns an Alabama farmer, who “throughout his long life hated Negroes 
with fierce and unrelenting venom; at one time, indeed, he founded a 
Society for the Supremacy of the White Race.” 7? The life reading of 
this man revealed him as “a soldier of Gaul who was taken prisoner 
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by Hannibal and forced to row in the galleys of the merchant fleet. He was 
cruelly treated by his colored overseers, one of whom finally beat him 
to death. This took place three lifetimes ago, but a hatred against the 
colored race engendered by that intensely painful experience remained 
for over twenty-two centuries.” 28 

This example does not show any obvious development of a respective 
person’s inner self. However, it does show that the core of man’s self 
—his true face—tlies beyond the traits, features or qualities which stand 
closer to man’s peripheral self. It is possible that in his future incarnations 
this person may swing to a greater racial tolerance, or that of any other 
kind of human relations, as his racial prejudice may place upon him 
karmic guilt and debts which will have to be paid off. 

Not always there is a shift of qualities of a person from one lifetime 
to another. There are often qualities preserved or carried over. Such, for 
instance, are musical talents, poetical inclinations, social organization or 
leadership qualities and so on. “One woman’s absorbing interest in the 
Greek dance and drama arose from an experience in Greece when 
these art forms were at their height.” 24 Or again “a woman’s interest 
in helping crippled children had its origin in a Palestine experience, when, 
under the influence of the teachings of Jesus, she began to succor the 
crippled and sick.” *5 

Shifting or carried-over qualities are not the main point of issue in 
the problem of man’s accomplishing his mission. The main point is the 
bringing to a pacifying solution or reconciliation of his karmic guilt. 
As we already know, there is no common way for everyone towards his 
ideal. Man must find his way and proceed on it in accordance with his 
karmic indebtedness which has its beginning in the cosmic guilt, the 
dance of gods, the play of Nature. 

Consequently, the true meaning of a person’s inner life is not the 
attainment or development of certain traits or qualities, but is his freedom 
to proceed on his own way. It is his freedom to his ideal, which again 
is his freedom to his karmic guilt and its reconciliation. 

We know that the conventional democratic meaning of freedom 
—liberty—-means a person’s peripherally individual unrestriction with 
a great deal of independence of anything, except of the norms safeguard- 
ing the liberty of other people. The modern democratic liberty—if not 


8 Ibid. 
% Ibid., p. 89. 
% Ibid., p. 90. 
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for its responsibilities to fellow men and their representatives in their 
social organizations—principally is irresponsibility; it is solely responsible 
to man’s own bare peripheral self, his ego. This is the most fundamental 
granite block carrying and supporting all his actions and aims. 

Freedom to the inner self is existential freedom, which means man’s 
standing out into the openness of Nature’s play; it means his availability 
to his gods. We can well say that gods guide man on the ways of his 
karmic indebtedness. Freedom—no doubt—is responsibility to oneself; 
however,—not to one’s peripheral, but to one’s inner self, which is 
implied in the transcendental movement (Be-wegung) of reality. 

Free man chooses his own ideal in response to his own gods guiding 
him on his own ways, on which he was set or thrown by his own guilt, 
ultimately implied in and thus interbelonging with the guilt of Nature, 
who playfully resolves her guilt by repeated relapses into her own eternal 
Peace. Man’s freedom is his responsibility to peace—the peace of his 
inner self which is an attunement to the Peace of Nature. 

Even by being irresponsible to the codes of his gods and thus to 
his inner self, that is, even by deepening his Karmic indebtedness or 
guilt, man inevitably, sooner or later, must swing back towards Nature’s 
Peace. A built-up karmic guilt must give in, like an old roof, which, 
under heavier and heavier layers of snow must finally collapse and 
‘swing’ down. Godlessness is bound to swing to a way of gods. An over- 
load of karmic guilt swings even a reluctant dweller toward the balancing 
out of his life and establishing the peace of his inner self on the grounds 
of Nature’s Peace. 

As long as man is man—as long as he moves on the ways of logos 
arranged for him by the movement of Nature’s play (principally by her 
self-disclosure-concealment) under the guidance of gods—he is always 
lost, always erring, always guilty. Reconciliation of his guilt means, to a 
certain extent, his overcoming of himself (overcoming of his peripheral 
self). 

To make this obscure problem somewhat 
more comprehensible, we will use here a 
‘geometric’ diagram. The circle represents 
to us Dasein, man’s cultural world, where 
Nature breaks into openness, into her play 
or logos, out from her ever-concealment 
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With his own responsiveness to his ‘thrownness’ man proceeds on a 
certain way leading to point B. By sailing on this certain way AB, man 
commits a guilt of not maintaining his pathlessness. In the next lifetime 
he must proceed on a way on which he, by his free choice, tries to re- 
concile or to ‘rethrow’ his karmic guilt of AB. Let us say that his 
way now is BM. During the series of his following lifetimes he carries 
on his more and more complex karmic burden on the way ABMN::: to Y. 
With his lifetime YZ he attains A again and thus solves his indebtedness 
to himself. He attains his peace which means his plunging into Nature’s 
Peace (the holy whole circle of logos). In the Egyptian world such 
an attainment meant man’s overcoming of his being-man and his be- 
coming godly, even as a pharaoh, after his death, is born as a god, a 
power of Nature’s play, of her peace, of Jogos. Man’s life road ABMNYZ 
serves Nature by availing itself as a stead (Da) for her break-through 
into openness, into logos, into Being from Nothingness (into Sein). 

Man’s availability or freedom to Being, to Nature’s play is his freedom 
to his own karmic guilt—to his inner self. Freedom to Nature’s play is 
freedom to her playing powers—to dancing gods. In the heart arteries 
of his Dasein man builds the altars for his gods which flash up lightfully 
in his world. Even the absence of these altars in the days of deepened 
karma of a cultural nation—the absence of godly flashes during the times 
of ‘drought’ of godlessness—is still a way of man’s cult for his absent gods. 

Man’s Dasein is not evenly lit up. It becomes so by his cultural move- 
ment on the ways of Nature’s logos. On the very same ways man’s 
cultural life undergoes black-outs. Nature flashes up to the zeniths of 
gods and sinks down into their twilight. Man’s way of life is his res- 
ponsiveness to Nature’s movement of self-disclosure-concealment illus- 
trated above. 

The mission of man’s life is Nature’s Peace. This mission cannot be 
concisely condensed into a handy booklet (the Bible, Koran, Communistic 
doctrine or the system of American democracy) with clear-cut codes of 
dwelling which would guide every man step by step in the very same way 
towards his general or universal ultimate goal—the same for everyone. 
Any such ‘handy booklet’ annihilates the very life of man’s inner self, 
—annihilates his genuine freedom. Redemption of karmic guilt by 
merging with Nature’s Peace by everyone in his own way is his true 
freedom. 


CONCLUSIVE NOTE 


Our theme, the search for gods, in the initial phase of the now completed 
study sprang up from the consideration of the confusion and the lack 
of firm foundations of our modern world or of our contemporary way 
of living. 

We found that the first, more comprehensible outset for the search 
of gods consists in modern man’s anthropocentric, that is godless, attitude, 
which acquires its clarity by being compared to mythical man’s Nature- 
bound or gods-bound attitude. An anthropocentric attitude—as we have 
seen—is man-bound. 

Our inquiry into the meanings of gods helped us to gain better insight 
into Nature, whose swaying, dominating, ruling and articulating powers 
are gods. Man, standing under the sway of Nature—under the sway of 
her gods—is a man of Nature-centered standing; he thus strikingly differs 
from anthropocentric or godless contemporary man. The Nature-centered 
standpoint is a theocentric standpoint, not, however, as regards a super- 
natural (for instance the Christian) God, but as regards Natural mythical 
gods. 

Anthropocentric and Nature-centric standpoints do not just express 
the essential differences between mythical and modern man’s attitudes, 
but disclose the true meaning of Nature and along with it that of culture. 
A search for gods, thus, simultaneously is a search for a proper under- 
standing of Nature and of culture. 

Dealing with all these intricacies in the preceding chapters we have 
frequently stressed the relativity of the understanding of Nature as well 
as of culture. This relativity is due to the very character of reality’s 
fluctuation (the event of Being or Nature’s play). Reality (Being or 
Nature) brings itself to disclosure within man’s world, within his Dasein. 
Culture is the outcome of Nature’s self-disclosure. This basic event of 
reality always occurs in culture: within the human world. 
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Nature’s and thus culture’s, self-disclosure as holding its ‘stead’ in the 
human world (in Dasein), and thus as necessarily occurring or taking 
place with man, means that it very essentially involves man. Moreover, 
it means that the meaning of man (just as the meaning of Nature and 
culture) comes to light with the search for gods. 

In other words, the cultural battle—the event of Nature’s self-disclosure 
in the cultural light—is fought by man. He does so by accomplishing the 
mission of his life or being—by the realization of his inner self. This 
realization is man’s existential birth-death. The obscurity and weightiness 
of these problems was possible to elucidate to an extent that the reader 
could comprehend them and thus get the basic theme of the search for 
god as everyone’s own venture—the venture of his inner self, of his soul— 
only by using some aspects of the doctrine of reincarnation. 

But who am I?—Guess! 

I do not know it myself! 

These words by the poetess Audrone were the ones with which we 
began our present study. To a common-sense reader these words are 
concerned only with self-evident reality. They are just ‘poetry’. 

We hope that by reading the present study even such a common-sense 
reader at least got a glimpse of a deeper meaning of man’s inner self, 
and along with it gained a more adequate grasp of the obscure and 
sometimes awesome background of reality, permeated by gods, in which 
man’s inner self is rooted. 

Although we reached a truer and deeper insight into man’s inner self in 
the present study, nevertheless we did not make it crystal clear. The 
reader already knows that none of the ultimate problems can ever 
become crystal clear. They are beyond the scope of science or logic. 
The insights we gained were not meant to be scholarly. In spite of this, 
we claim that, in our own non-scholarly way, we did unveil important 
structures of man’s inner self and of the background wherein it belongs. 

An insight into man’s inner self and into his utmost mission still points 
out a need of further or renewed consideration of the meaning of culture 
along with a more extensive inquiry into the modern technological world. 
This is the next step or project of carrying on the problems dealt with 
so far in the present study. The title of the next study will be our 
CULTURAL AGONY. 


